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BedarAtion of Louis XVIII. — Supervision over Dnmouriez— Scurriloas 
pamidilet— Fauche-Borel tbe printer— Drmnob and Lesimple, two no- 
torious rc^rues— The accomplice turned informer— Papers curiously 
concealed— The man with four names sent to Paris— News of a spjr— 
Remarkable trait of coura^ and presence of mind— Order of Fouch^ 
respecting M. de la Ferronays— Order for his arrest— M. de la Fer- 
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vigilance at Hamburg— The King of Sweden— His bulletins— Doctor 
Gallr— Prussia covets Hamburg — Prqjects on Holland— Negotiations 
for peace— Mr. Fox at the head of the British cabinet— Intended 
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—Proposed protection of the Hanse Towns— Their state— Aggrandize- 
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— ^Laguzre. 

I HAVE been somewhat difiiise respecting the vast enter- 
prises of M. Ouvrard, and on the disastrous state of the 
finances, during the campaign of Vienna. Now, if I may so 
express myself, I shall return to the minister plenipotentiary's 
cabinet, where several curious transactions occurred. The 
facts will not always be given in a connected series, because 
there was no more relation between the reports, which I re- 
ceived on a great variety of subjects, than there are in the 
pleadings of the barristers who succeed each other in a court 
of justice. 
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On the 2d of January, 1806, 1 learned that many houses in 
Hamburg had received, by post, packets, each containing four 
copies of a declaration of Louis XVIII. Dumouriez had 
his carriage filled with copies of this declaration, when he 
passed through Brunswick ; and, in that small town alone, 
more than three thousand were distributed. The size of this 
declaration rendered its transmission by post very easy, even 
in France. 

All my letters from the minister recommended that I should 
keep a strict watch over the motions of Dumouriez ; but his 
name was now as seldom mentioned as if he had ceased to 
exist. The part he acted seemed to be limited to dissemi- 
nating pamphlets, more or less insignificant. 

At the end of 1805, Germany, and especially the Hanseatic 
territories, had been inundated by pamphlets. At that period, 
and before the declaration of Louis XVIIL, a scurrilous libel 
made its appearance against the emperor, entitled, " Bona- 
parte, der du bist im Himmel, geheiligt werde dein Nahm. — 
Ilom, in der pabstlichen Buchdruckery." * 

On my requisition, the senate issued the strictest orders to 
prevent Uie circulation of this infemous pamphlet; the expres- 
sions of which could not be repeated here with propriety. I 
did not, however, succeed in aiscovering die author of this 
production. Fauche-Borel was the printer of most of the 
libels which appeared at Berlin against France; and I had 
positive orders to insist that the senate should cause him to be 
arrested, if he appeared in Hamburg. Fauche-Borel was de- 
scribed as a resttess agitator, continually intriguing against 
the French government, under the pretence of serving the 
Bourbons ; and his intrigues were so much the more danger- 
ous, that he could not be laid hold of. The description was 
not incorrect. About this time the minister of police informed 
me, that a man named Dranob had offered to make important 
discoveries ; and desired me to obtain some information re- 
specting this individual. It was ten weeks before I could 
reply ; time being required to unravel the intrigue to which 
Pouch^'s despatches referred. At length, on the 25th of 
February, 1806, 1 was enabled to furnish the following de- 
tails respecting Lesimple and Dranob, who had entered into a 
got for the ^issassination of die emperor. I recommend the 
story of these two men to the attention of my readers, be- 

* Bonaparte, thon v^o art in Heaven, hallowed 'be thy Kame^— Papal 
Pxinting-press, Rcme. 
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cause I believe that there are not masj examples of such dar- 
ineasd adroit villains. 

Tbe name Dranob is the anagram of Bonard, this fettow's 
iresd name; he also calkd himself fiandob, and Burdon. Know- 
ing, pobably, that I would cause a search to be made after 
him, he presented himself before me, in order to denoance his 
accomplioey Lesimple. This Bouard was known in England 
l^ the name of Leclerc ; at Hamburg he bore that of Delon. 
He had escaped from the Conciei^gerie, in the disguise of a 
female, in 1797 or 1798, and described himself to me as a re- 
tired (^cear of artilleiy. 

He arrived in Hamburg at the commencenient of 1605, in 
CM?der to fulfil the engagements which, he said, he had con- 
tacted with Ihe Brit^ government, in concert with Lesimple. 
Boiuffd, however, believed that it would be more advantageous 
and safer to denounce his accomplice, than to share with him 
the risk of detection. He gave me at first several papers, 
which he had l<mg concealed. Those papers, beautiAdiy 
written, and rolled up with great care, were enclosed in a 
finely-made tin case, about six indies in length. He had hid 
this case about him in a way which rendered its discoveiy 
almost impossible. It contained, also, a small file, of finely- 
temp^^ed steel, which cut iron with the same£icility as a 
knife does paper. Similar contrivances have been discovered 
1^ the police of Pahs on malefactors. All the papers given me 
by Bonaxd were in the handwriting of Lesim^e, and th^ 
proved the criminality of his projects. They oomained ejt- 
tracts firom the correspondence between himself and Lesimple. 
To crown the compact formed by ^ese two villains, they came 
to blows. Bonard related to me, that having quarrdled with 
Lesimple, while they were about to embark at Harwich, they 
fought in the churchyard with the knives they had used at the 
inn. On relating to me this horrible scene, Bonard suddenly 
opened his clotb^, and showed me a large wound on his right 
side, not fully healed. I was seized with horror. Let any 
(me ima^e a man <^ uncommon strength, more vigorous, in- 
deed, than any man I ever saw ; '^ve feet seven inches in 
heij^t, French measure, displaying his wound, while con- 
fiding to me the diabolical project, which he had nmounoed, 
not £oan rq>^tance, but because he ccMKseived that the dis- 
covery <rf the plot would be more profitable than its accom- 
plishment ; and reading to me papers which he had concealed 
m so incredible a mannear — ^my 8itua;tion may dien be con- 
oeivecU 
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At the time when Bonard denounced Lesimple to tne, the 
latter was about to depart for Holland. Assured by Bonard, 
however, that Lesimple would very soon return to Hamburg, I 
took every imaginable precaution to have him arrested on his 
arrival. His absence was so long protracted, that I became 
very anxious respecting his return, when I learned, that on 
crossing through the combined British and Kussian armies, he 
had been arrested on suspicion of being a spy. At length, on 
the evening of the 17th of February, Lesimple arrived at Ham- 
burg; he was arrested on the 19th, under the name of Dresch, 
which he bore during his joumeyings. All his papers, none of 
which he had time to secrete, were put under seals. I myself 
interrogated him, and his answers confirmed the correctness of 
the details that had been given to me by Bonard. In Lesimple's 
pocket-book were found, among other papers, three passports 
which he had made use of durmg his route, and which he had 
himself &bricated. There were also found upon him several 
rouleaus, ticketed fifty louis, carefully sealed, but which were 
only filled with copper, and a purse, with counters of the same 
metal; which last were employed by him to defraud the 
gambling banks. He was at once sharper, spy, forger, and 
assassin. 

I had promised to Bonard — Dranob — Leclerc — Delon, or 
whatever he may be called, to send him, but not as a prisoner, 
to Paris, in order that he might personally reply to the minister 
of police. But such men seldom can refrain for a single day 
from the commission of some crime. Bonard, accused of being 
an accomplice in several thefts committed in Hamburg, was 
summoned before the head of the police, and as he had good 
cause for declining that invitation, he suddenly disappeared, 
but veas retaken some days afterwards at Hameln, and con- 
ducted under an efficient escort to Paris. 

It is difficult to conceive the great courage and presence of 
mind sometimes found in men so degraded as are the wretches 
who fill the office of spies. I had an agent amongst the Swedo- 
Russians, named Chefheux, wholn I had always found ex- 
tremely clever and correct. Having for a long time, received 
no intelligence torn him, I became very anxious ; an anxiety 
which was not without foundation. He had, in feet, been ar- 
rested at Lauenburg, and conducted, bound, tied hand and 
foot, by some Cossacks to Luneburg. There was found on 
him a bulletin, which he was about to transmit to me, and he 
only escaped certain death by having in his possession a letter 
of recommendation from a Hamburg merchant, well known to 
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M. Alopoeus, the Kussian minister in that city. This precau- 
tion, -which I had taken before he set out, saved his life. M. 
AlopcBus replied to the merchant, that in consequence of his 
recommendation, the spy should be sent back safe and sound ; 
but that another time, neither the recommended nor the re- 
commender should escape so easily. Notwithstanding this, 
Che&eux would certainly have paid with his head for the dan- 
gerous business in ^hich he was embarked, but for the incon- 
ceivable coolness he displayed under the most trying circum- 
stances. Though the bulletin which was found upon him was 
addressed to M. Schramm, merchant, they strongly suspected 
that it was intended for me. They demzmded of the prisoner 
whether he knew me ; to which he boldly replied, that he had 
never seen me. They endeavoured, by every possible means^ 
to extort a confession from him, but v^dthout success. His re- 
peated denials, joined to the name of M. Schramm, created 
doubts in the mind of his interrogators ; they hesitated lest 
they should condemn an innocent man. They, however, re- 
solved to make a last effort to discover the truth, and Chef- 
neux, condemned to be shot, was conducted to the plain of 
Limeburg. * His eyes were bandaged, and he heard the com- 
mand of preparation given to the platoon, which was to fire 
upon him ; at that moment a man approaching him, whis- 
pered in his ear, in a tone of friendship and compassion, 
" They are going to fire; but I am your firiend ; only acknow- 
ledge that you know M. de Bourrienne, and you are safe." — 
" No," replied Chefiieux, in a firm tone ; " if I said so, I should 
tell a falsehood." Immediately the bandage was removed 
fcom his eyes, and he was set at liberty. It would be diflScult 
to cite a more extraordinary instance of presence of mind. 

On the 17th of March, 1806, Fouch^ v^nrote to me to keep a 
strict eye on M. de la Ferronays. He was represented to me 
as a very dangerous and enterprising man, wholly devoted to 
the Bourbons. Chefiieux, the agent of whom I have just 
spoken, had gone to Paris, and presented himself to the minister 
of police, to whom I spoke highly of his address and ability. 
He was sent from Paris to Brunswick, where M. de la Ferro- 
nays resided, with orders to viratch all his motions, and daily to- 
transmit an account of them to me. This spy very soon in- 
sinuated himself into the company of M. de la Ferronays and 
his friends. I transmitted to government all the information I 
received from him, and paid him a salary of five hundred francs 
a month. Chefneux wrote directly to the minister of police, 
informing him that M. de la Ferronays was about. to repair to 
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Engk&dy and would pass through Hamburg; and I received 
immediate orders to arrest him on his journey, and cause him 
to be conducted to France. Had tiws order been executed, his 
ruin would have followed. But M. de la Ferronays had taken 
many precautions; he travelled under an assumed name, and 
in the character of secretary to Lord Kinnaird, having obtained 
his lordship's permission to that effect; in short, he passed 
very rapidly throu^ Hamburg, and repaired without delay to 
Altona. M. de la Ferronays was spoben of so very highly by 
several of the emigrants resident in Hamburg, as to create in 
my mind much interest in his Beite, and I rejoiced on learning 
that he had escaped the police, and found shelter in Altona; 
but he was guilty of one act of imprudence, which had nearly 
proved his ruin, and compromised myself. One day, when 
I was at the theatre, the police pretor, whom I had furnished 
with a description of M, de la Ferronays, telling him to inform 
me, should ne make his appearance, approached, and pointed 
out to my notice a young man in tlie orchestra, wearing powder^ 
whom I was at no loss to recognise as the individual described 
by Chefheuz. Though extremely anxious to save him, how 
could I accomplish my purpose after this imprudent step? 
However, I tola the pretor that the better to succeed in se- 
curing hun, and without alarming the audience, I must first 
employ some precautions, and that he might await my re- 
turn. I accordmgly stepped into the lobby, and sent a person 
on V7h<nn I could rely, to warn M. de la Ferronays to leave 
tiie theatre with the utmost speed. On returning to my box, 
I saw him receive the intimation, and I then told the pretor 
to do his duty. He went to give the necessary orders, but, 
almost before closing the boxnioor, M. de la Ferronays waa 
on the road to Altona. 

Much as I execrate the system of espionage, I am, never- 
theless, compelled to admit that the emperor was under the 
necessity of maintaining the most unremitting vigilance amidst 
the intrigues which were going forward in the neighbourhood 
of Hamburg, especially Trtien the English, Swedes, and Rus- 
sians, were still in arras, and there were the strongest grounds 
fcr suspecting the sincerity of Prussia. 

On ibe 5th of January, 1806, the King of Sweden arrived 
before the gates of Hamburg. The senate of that city, sur- 
rounded on all sides by English, Swedish, and Rossiiai 
troops, determined to send a deputation to congratulate the 
Sw^ish monarch, who, however, hesitated so long about re- 
ceiving this homage, that fears were entertained lest his 
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tefiasal diouid be followed by some act of aggression. At 
langth, howtTer, the deputies were admitted, and they re- 
turaed suiSci^tly well satisfied with their reception. 

The King of Sweden then officially declared, <^ thlit all 
the arrangements entered into relative to Hanover had no 
reference to him, as the Swedish army was under the imme- 
diate command of its august sovereign."* 

The king, with his six thousand men, seemed inclined to 
play the part of the restorer of Germany, and to make him- 
self the Don Quixote of the treaty of Westphalia. He 
threat^ed the senate of Hamburg with the whole weight of 
iiis smger, because, on my application, the colours which 
used to be suspended over the door of the bouse for re- 
ceiving Austrian recruits had been renewed. The poor senate 
of Hamburg was kept in constant alarm by so dangerous 
a neighbour. 

The King of Sweden had his head-quarters at Boetzenburg, 
on the northern bank of the i^lbe. In order to amuse him- 
a^iy he sent for Doctor Gall, who was at Hamburg, where 
he delivered lectures on his system, rejected in the beginning 
by &]se science and prejudice, and aiterv\rards adopted in 
consequence of arguments^ in my opinion, unanswerable, upon 
the development of the cerebral organization. I had the 
pleasure of living some time with Doctor Gall, and I owe 
to the intimacy which subsisted between us, the honour he 
ccmferzed on me by the dedication of one of his works. I 
aaid to him, when he departed for the head-quartCTS of the 
King of Sweden, " My dear Doctor, you will certainly dis- 
cover iike bump of vanity." The truth is, that had the doctor 
at that period been permitted to examine the heads of the 
sovereigns of Europe, they would have afforded very curious 
craniological studies. 

It was not alone the King of Sweden who gave uneasiness 
to Hamburg; the King of Prussia threatened to seize upon 
that city, and bis minister publicly declared that it would 
very soon belong to his master. The Hamburgers were 
deeply afflicted at this threat; in &ct, next to the loss of 
their independence, their greatest misfortune would have been 
to feU under the dominion of Prussia, as the niggardly fiscal 
syi^m of the Prussian goTemment at that time would have 
proved extremely detrimental to a commercial city. Hanover, 

* The ceseioa of Hanover tD the King: of Pmssia for the two xnarKra- 
vates is ^i4uit he alluded to. 
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being evacuated by the French troops, had become a kind 
pf recruiting mart for the British army, where every man 
who presented himself was enrolled, to complete the Ha- 
novenan legion which was then about to be imbodied. The 
English scattered gold in handfuls. One hundred and fifty 
carriages, each with six horses, were employed in this service, 
which confirmed me in the belief I had previously enter- 
tained, that the English were to join with the Russians in 
an expedition against Holland. The aim of the Anglo- 
Kussians v^as to make a diversion which might disconcert 
the movements of the French armies in Germany; the allies 
being, at that time, imacquainted with thie peace concluded 
at Presburg, Not a moment was therefore to be lost in 
uniting the whole of our disposable force for the defence of 
Holland; but it is not this expedition of which I mean to 
speak at this moment, I only mention it to afford some idea 
of our situation at Hamburg, surrounded, as we then were, 
by Swedish, English, and Russian troops. At this period the 
Russian minister at Hamburg, M. Forshmann, became com- 
pletely insane; his conduct had been more injurious than 
advantageous to his government. He was replaced by M. 
Alopoeus, the Russian minister at Berlin; and they could 
not have exchanged a fool for a more judicious and able 
diplomatist. 

I often received from the minister of marine letters and 
packets to transmit to the Isle of France, of which the em.- 
peror was extremely anxious to retain possession; and I had 
.much trouble in finding any vessels prepared for that colony^ 
by which I could forward the mmister*s communications^ 
Ttte death of Pitt, and the appointment of Fox as his 
successor, had created a hope of peace. It was universally 
known that Mr. Fox, in succeedmg to his office, did not 
inherit the furious hatred of the deceased minbter against 
France and her emperor. There besides existed between 
Napoleon and Mr. Fox a reciprocal esteem, and the latter 
had shown himself really disposed to treat. The possibility 
of concluding a peace had always been maintained by that 
statesman, when he was in opposition to Mr. Pitt; and 
Bonaparte himself might have been induced, from the high, 
esteem he felt for Mr. Fox, to make concessions, from which 
he would before have recoiled. But two obstacles, I may 
say almost insurmountable, opposed themselves to it. The 
first was the conviction, on trie part of England, that any 
peace which might be made would only be a truce^ and 
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that Bonaparte would never seriously relinquish his desire 
of universal dominion. On the other side, it was believed 
that Napoleon had formed the design of invading England. 
Had he been able to do so, it would have been less with 
the view of striking a blow at her commerce, and destroying 
her maritime power, than of annihilating the liberty of the 
press, which he had extinguished in his own dominions. The 
spectacle of a free people, separated only by six leagues of 
sea, was, according to him, a seductive example to the French^ 
especially to those of them who bent unwillingly under his 
yoke. 

At an early period of Mr, Fox's ministry, a Frenchman 
made the proposition to him of assassinating the emperor, of 
which information was immediately transmitted to M. de Tal- 
leyrand. In this despatch the minister said, that though the 
laws of England did not authorize the permanent detention of 
any individual not convicted of a crime, he had on this occa- 
sion taken it on himself to secure the miscreant, till such time 
as the French government could be put on its guard against 
his attempts. Mr. Fox said in his letter, that he had at first 
done this individual ** the honour to take him for a spy," a 
phrase which sufficiently indicated the disgust with which the 
British minister viewed him. This information was the key 
which opened the door to new negotiations. M. de Talleyrand 
was ordered to express, in reply to the communication of Mr. 
Pox, that the emperor was sensibly affected at the index it 
afforded of the principles by which the British cabinet was 
actuated. Napoleon limited not himself to this 'diplomatic 
.courtesy ; he deemed it a fevourable occasion to create a belief 
that he was actuated by a sincere love of peace. He summoned 
to Paris Lord Yarmouth, one of the most distinguished 
amongst the English who had been so unjustly detained pri- 
soners at Verdun, on the rupture of the peace of Amiens. He 
gave it in charge to his lordship to propose to the British 
government to enter into negotiations, offering to guarantee 
to England the Cape of Good Hope and Malta. Some have 
-been inclined, from this concession, to praise the moderation 
-of Bonaparte ; others to blame him for offering to resign those 
two places, as if the Cape and Malta could be put in com- 

Setition with the title of emperor, the foundation of the king- 
om of Italy, the acquisition of Genoa, and of all the Venetian 
.states, the dethronement of the King of Naples, and the gift of 
his kingdom to Joseph, and finally, the new division of Ger*- 
.many. These transactions^ of which Bonaparte said not a 
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word, and fipom which he certainly had no intention to depart, 
were all posterior to the treaty of Amiens. 

Evuoy day iMrought with it fresh proofs of his insatiahle 
ambition. In feet, Napoleon longed to obtain possession of 
the Hanse Towns. I was, however, in the first place, merely 
charged to make overtures to the senates of each of those 
tittee towns, and to point out the advantages they would dmve 
from the protection of Napoleon, in exchange for the small 
sacrifice of six millions in his favour. I had on this subject 
Bumerotts conferences widi the magistrates ; they thought the 
sum too great, representing to me that the city was not so rich 
as formerly, because their commerce had been much curtailed 
l^ the war ; in short, the senate declared that, with the utmost 
good win, their circumstances would not permit them to 
^eept the " generous proposal" of the emperor. 

I was myself, indeed, at a loss to conceive how the absnidihp 
of employing me to make such a proposition was overlookecf, 
for I had redly no advantage to ofFei^ in return, to the Hanse 
Towns. Against whom did Bonaparte propose to protect 
them? The truth is^ Napoleon then wished to seize those 
(owns by direct aggression,which, however, he was not able to 
accomplish until four years afterwards. 

During dve years I witnessed the commercial importance 
of those cities, and especially of Hamburg. Its geographical 
sitos^on, on a great river, navigable by large vessels to the 
city, thirty leagues from the mouth of the Elbe; the complete 
independence it enjojred; its municipalregulations and paternal 
govemmenf , were a few amongst the many causes which had 
zaised Hamburg to the height of prosperity it had attained. 
Wha^ in feet, was the amount of the population of Hamburg, 
&:emen, and Lubeck, those remnants of the grand Hanseatic 
lea^e of the middle ages? The population of Hamburgh 
when I was there, amounted to ninety thousand, and ihat of 
its small surrounding territory to twenty-five thousand. Bremen 
had thirty-six thousand inhabitants, and nine thousand in its 
territory ; the city of Lubeck, which is smaller, and its territory 
a little more extensive than that of Bremen, contained a popu- 
lation of twenty-four thousand souls within, and sixteen thoti- 
sand without the walls. Thns the total p(»>ulation of the Hanae 
Towns amounted to only two hundred thousand individuals; 
and yet this handful of men carried on an extensive commerce, 
and their ships ploughed every sea from the shores of India 
to the frozen regions of Greenland. 

The emperor arrived at Paris towards the end of January, 
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1806. Havtn^ oeated kings in Germany, be deemed tiw 
momeat fiiTouTsible for smrounding his tfaione with new 
prinees. It was at tim period that he created Mural Grand 
Duke of Cleves and Berg; Bemadotte, Prince of Ponte^Corro; 
M. de TaUeyrandy Duke of Beneyento ; and his tWo Ibniier 
coileaguesy Cambac^r^ and Lebrun, Dukes of Parma and 
Placenza. He also gave to his sister Pauline, a short time 
after her second marriage with the Prince Borghese, the title 
oi Duchess <^ Guastalla. Strange erents ! who could then 
bave foreseen, thai the duchy of Cambac^r^ woiuld become 
the refl^ of a princess of Austria, the widowed wife oC 
KftpdeoB Bonaparte ? 

in Ibe midst of the imperial fiumly^ when the eldest of lAie 
empeior^s brothers had ascended the throne of Naples, whe& 
Holland was on the eve of being offered to Louis, and Jerome 
had exdMmged his legitimate w^ for the illegitimate throne of 
Westphalia, the imp«ial pillow was still far from being free 
of anxiety. Hostilities did not aetisally exist vnth the con- 
tmofial powers ; they only observed without acting ; bat tins 
momentary state of repose resemUed in nothing the tranquillity 
of peace. France was at war with Russia and En^and, and 
the aspect of the continent presefited great uncertainty. Bwuna 
anned in silence, and the treaty of Vienna had only in 'part 
been evecuted. In the mean time, Napolemi tinmed his ey^ 
towards the east. General Sebastkmi was sent to Ccmstanti 
oople. The measmres he pursued, and his judicious conduct; 
jotfdlied the choice of the emperor. He was adroit and con- 
ciMating, and peace with Turkey was the result of his misskm. 
'nie negotiations with England did not terminate so happtfy, 
allimigh, after the first overtures made to Lord Yarmouth, the 
Eari of Lauderdale had been sent to Paris, by Mr. Fox. In 
fact, these negotiations wholly failed.* 

Ilie afi^iirs of the Bourbon princes became more and more 

♦ •* Mr. Fox, tSie Eni^h miitfster, had been ill fov a considenible 
time. Hie iHneae stuMenlr aeemned a eerioue character, and he was soan 
pKMuniBced to be ka danger. 

** We lelied iidicdlf ea him for terminating' onr eternal differences wiliL 
England } and at every fresh report of ttie state of his health, the 
■egotiafciona were urged forward, becaase it waa hoped that if peace 
were ooce condoded, scane means might be fbnnd of lendffring it per- 
manent even in the event of Mr. Fox»s death. 

"Batiste had decided otherwise. The EngUsh ndnister died, and Us 
MKceasar tecafled Lord Latiderdale : the conferences were tfaea broken 
oC We tadtty accused Lord Lauderdale of not having been as zealons 
•8 we were ta smoothing away the diiKculties which opposed the concin- 
sion of peace : and it was even suspected that wh«i Mr. Fox's xecovexy 
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unfavourable, and their finances, as well as their chances of 
success, were so much diminished, that about this period it 
was notified to the e/nigrants in Brunswick that the pretender 
had no longer the means of continuing their pensions. This 
produced great consternation amongst those emigrants, many 
of whom had no other means of existence ; and notwithstand- 
ing their devotion to the cause of royalty, they found a pension 
very useful in strengthening their zeal. 

Amongst those emigrants was one whose name will occupy 
a certain place in history, I mean Dumouriez, of whom I have 
already spoken, and who had for some time employed himself 
in distributing pamphlets. He was then at Stralsund ; and it 
was believed that the King of Sweden would confer upon him 
a command. The vagrant life of this general, who ran every 
where, begging employment firom the enemies of his country 
without being able to obtain it, subjected him to general ridi- 
cule ; in fact, he was every where despised. 

To determine the difficulties which had arisen with regard to 
Holland, which Dumouriez dreamed of conquering with an ima- 
ginary army, and discontented besides with the Dutch, for not 
rigorously excludmg English vessels from their ports, the em- 
peror constituted the Batavian territory a kingdom under his 
brother Louis. When I notified to the states of the circle of 
Lower Saxony, the accession of Louis Bonaparte to the throne 
of Holland, and the nomination of Cardinal Fesch as coadjutcur 
and successor of the arch-chancellor of the Germanic empire, 
along with their official communications, the Duke of Meck- 
Jenburg-Schwerm was the only member of the circle who 
.forbore to reply, and I understood he had applied to the court 
of Russia to know " whether^ " and ** how, '^ he should reply. 



was found to be impossible, he had studied only the sentiments of the 
minister who was destined to succeed him. 

** This opinion was founded on the circumstance of Lord Yarmouth 
having carried on the negotiation until the month of August, the period 
at which Lord Lauderdale was sent to Paris. The latter was supposed to 
be favourable to the GrenviUe party, and opposed to Mr. Fox, whov 
being attacked with the disorder of which he died in the middle of the 
following month, had but little influence in the choice of the negotiator, 
or on the management of the negotiations. 

** We suspected that Lord Lauderdale was sent only for the purpose of 
embarrassing and breaking off the negotiations j for he had no sooner 
arrived, than he refused to acknowledge the basis on which Lord Yar- 
mouth had negotiated. From that moment all appeared to be at an end ; 
though he did not quit Paris imtil after the emperor had set out to join the 
.army, doubtless for the purpose of strengthening ttie opinion that the 
.rupture had originated with France."— Memoir.! ^' the Duke de Boviga, 
vol. i. partn. page 172. (E. Ed.) 
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At the same time he made known to the emperor the marriage 
of his daughter, the Princess Charlotte Frederica, with Prince 
Christian Frederick of Denmark. 

It would, at this period, have been diftcult to foresee the 
way in which this union would terminate. The prince was 
young and handsome, and possessed an amiable aisposition, 
which seemed to indicate that he would prove a good husband. 
As to the princess, she was what a poet might have called 
simple, and beautiAil as the blushing mom ; but she was 
heedless and giddy; in fact, she was a spoiled child. She 
adored her husband, and during several years their union 
proved happy. I had the honour of knowing them at the 
period when the Duke of Mecklenburg, with his &mily, sought 
refuge at Altona. Before leaving that town, the Dudiess of 
Mecklenburg, a princess of Saxony, paid a visit to Madame de 
Bourrienne,and loaded her with civilities. This princess was 
perfectly amiable, and was therefore generally regretted, when, 
two years afterwards, death snatched her from her £unily. 
Before leaving Altona, the Duke of Mecklenburg gave some 
parties by way of bidding adieu to Uolstein, where he had been 
so kindly received ; and I can never forget the distinguished 
reception, and many kindnesses, Madame de Bourrienne and 
myself received from that illustrious family. It consisted of 
the hereditary prince, so celebrated for his talents and acquire- 
ments, (he was at that time the widower) of a grand duchess of 
Russia, sister of the Emperor Alexander, of Prince Gustavus, 
so amiable and graceful, and also of Princess Charlotte, and 
her husband, the Prince Koyal of Denmark. 

This happy couple were far from foreseeing that in two 
years they would be separated for ever. The princess was, at 
this period, in all the splendour of her beauty; several f^tes 
were given on her account on the banks of the Kibe, at which 
the prince always opened the ball with Madame de Bour- 
rienne. Notwithstanding her amiability, the Princess Char- 
lotte was no fevourite at the Danish court. Intrigues were 
formed against her. I know not whether any foundation 
existed for the calumnies spread to her disadvantage, but 
the court dames accused her of great levity of conduct, which, 
true or &lse, obliged her husband to separate from her ; and at 
the commencement of 1809, he sent her to Altona, attended by 
a chamberlain and a maid of honour. On her arrival she was 
in despair; hers was not a silent grief, for she related her story 
to every one.. This unfortunate woman really attracted pity, as 
the shed tears for her son, three years of age, whom she was 
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doomed never again to b^iold. But ker natural levhy le* 
tiamed ; sloe did not always maintain tiie leserve suitable to her 
rank, and some months afterwards was sent into Jutland, n^tero 
I belkve she still lives. 

Count de Paoli-Chagny ediited in the nordi a jouinal, 
entitled, **Annales Politiques du XIXe Sibcle." During the 
administration of Mr. Pitt, a pension of five hundred pounds 
steriing a year was granted to the editor of the Annales ; but> 
OB Mr. Fox coming into office, Paoli was xolcnined that this 
pension would not only cease from the first of July, 1806, but, 
that, in fiiture, no connection whatever would be mainteined 
with his journaL Paoli complained of the British minister, 
alleging, that by his agreement with Mr. Pitt, he was to re- 
ceive £e sum of five, hundred poimds yearly, as long as 
he chose to conduct his journal. But his complaint was 
fiitile, and this intriguar, not possessing the means of con- 
tinuing his diatribes, was reduced to silence. 

'Die enemies of the Fr»ich government did not con&ie 
then^elves to vmting and publishing invectives against it. 
More than one wretch was ready to en^loy daggers against tiite 
emperor. Among this numbar was a man named Louis Loi- 
zeau, recently arrived firom London* He repaired to Altona^ 
there to enjoy the singular privilege vi^idi mat city afibrded^ 
ef fiiielteiing all the ruffians, thieves, and banknipts, who fled 
fisom the justice of their own governments. On the 17th of July, 
Loiaeau presented himself to Count de Gimel, who resided at 
Altona, as the agent of Count de Lille. He o&ied to repair 
to Paris and assassinate the emperor. Count de Gimel re- 
jected the proposal widi indignation; and replied, that if he 
had no omer means of serving the Bourbons than cowardly 
assasi^ation, he might go elsewhere and find conlederaftes« 
Tkm fiict, which was communicated to me by a firiend «f 
M. de Gimel, determined me to arrest Loiaeau. Not being 
warranted, however, to take this i^p in AlUusa, I employed a 
trusty agent to keep watch, and draw him into a quarrel the 
moment he should appear on the Hamburg side of a pul^ 
walk, which divides that city from AUona,aad deliver hun up 
to the nearest Hamburg guaid-house. Loiaeau fell into the 
snare ; but finding that he was about to be conducted firom ike 
gnard4K>use to the prison of Hamburg, and that it was at my 
request he had been arrested, he hastily unloosed his eravat, 
and tore with his teeth thepa^^rs it oontaised, part of which 
he swallowed. He also endeavoured to tear scone other mj^en 
which were €0XK)ealed xuider his ax% but vas prerentedlsy te 
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guard: furious at this disappointment, he violently resisted 
the five soldiers who had him in custody, and was not secured 
until he had been slightly wounded. His first exclamation on 
entering prison was, '< I am undone ! ^* Loizeau was removed 
to Paris, and though I am ignorant of the ultimate fate of this 
wretch, I am pretty certain that Fouch^ would take effectual 
means to prevent him from doing any further mischief. 

About the time I caused Loizeau to be conducted to Paris, 
I received an order to watch and even to arrest one Martelly, 
accused of being the author of a libel against the emperor and 
the French generals. He was also charged with having con- 
tributed to the surrender of Toulon to the British navy. I 
sent ^ Martelly, and partly informed him of the accusati<»i 
against him. He affirmed in reply, that he had never been 
ia Toulon, having emigrated to Marseilles, and that his 
brother, then in Portugal, was the author of the libel. After 
a strict examination, I found that he had long resided in 
Ii>ndon ; he appeared very intelligent, and I made him com- 
prehend how much he might serve France by again visiting 
England. After having satisfied myself as ^ as it is pos- 
sible in such cases, of his honesty, I sent him to London, 
instructing him in the part he was to act in that city. Before 
setting out, Martelly told me not to be astonished at any ar- 
ticles in the Edsglish journals, either for or against him, as 
iSaey would all t^d to the object <^ his mission. He also 
p^ted out the impi^tance of watching at Paris an Abb6 
Ls^arre, employed in the foreign department. This Lajaire, 
a former lover of the Countess Saint Martin, who afterwards 
became the mistress of Dumouriez, corresponded with her, 
and it was through him that every thing which passed in 
Franoe became luiown in England Martelly requested that 
nothing should be publicly done against Lajarre before his 
letum lipom London. The person vrith whom Martelly was 
ooanected in the British capital, and from vdiom he received 
his in&Hrmation, was the Cnevalier Dublin, aide-de-camp to 
Dumouriez, and who, tired of ^ life he led, wished ardently 
to i;gponcile himself wi^ his country, and to return thither. 
It was to him that Martelly meant to present himself. At the 
moment of his departure for Husum, Martelly received a 
letter itom the Cli^valier Dublin, which he read to me, and 
from which it appeared that Dumouriez was on his way to the 
oontmeot, and that great preparations wore making for aa 
expediticm eiUier against llolland or Hanover^ but most pro* 
bftUy a^iost the latier country. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Menaces of Prussia— Offer for restoring: Hanover to England— Insolent 
ultimatum— Commencement of hostilities between France and Prussia— 
Battie of Auerstaedt— Death of the Duke of Brunswick— Bemadotte in 
Hamburg— Davoust and Bemadotte— The Swedes at Lubeck — Mi^or 
Amiel— Service rendered to the English minister at Hamburg^My ap- 
pointment of minister for the King of Naples— New regulation of the ' 
German post-offices— The confederation of the north— Devices of the 
Hanse Towns— Occupation of Hamburg in the name of the emperor— 
Decreeof Berlin— The military governors of Hamburg— Brune, Michaud, 
Bemadotte, and Ponte-Corvo. 

The moment now approached when war was ahout to be 
renewed in Germany, and in proportion as the hopes of peace 
diminished, Prussia redoubled her threats, which were inspired 
by the recollection of the deeds of the great Frederick. The idea 
of peace was hateful to Prussia. Her measures, which till now 
had been sufficiently moderate, suddenly assumed a menacing 
aspect, on learning that the minister of the King of England 
had declared in parliament that France had consented to the 
restitution of Hanover. The French ministry intimated to 
the Prussian government that this was a preliminary step 
towards a general peace, and that a large indemnity would be 
granted in return. But the King of Prussia, who was well 
informed, and convinced that the house of Hanover clung to 
this ancient domain, which gave to England a certain pre- 

Sonderance in Germany, considered himself sported with, and 
etermined on war. 
Under these circumstances. Lord Lauderdale was recalled 
from Paris by his government. War continued with England, 
and WBS about to commence with Prussia. The cabinet of ■ 
Berlin sent an ultimatum which could scarcely be regarded in 
any other light, than a defiance, and from the well-knovm 
character of Napoleon^ we may judge of his irritation at this 
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nhhnatmn. The emperor, after a stay of eight months in 
Paris, passed in abortive negotiations for peace, set out on the 
25th of September for the Rhine. 

Hostilities commenced on the 10th of October, 1806, be- 
tween France and Prussia, and I demanded of the senate 
that a stop should be put to the Prussian recruiting. The 
news of a great victory gained by the emperor over the Prus- 
sians on the 14th of October reached Hamburg on the 19thy 
brought by some fugitives, who gave such exaggerated ac- 
counts of the loss of the French army, that it was not until 
^ arrival of the official despatches on the 28th of October, 
that we knew wiietfaer to mourn or to rejoice at the victory of 
Jena^ 

The Duke of Brunswick, who was dangerously wounded at 
the battle of Auerstaedt, arrived on the 29th of October at 
Ahona-t His entrance into that city afforded a striking ex- 
aonple of the vicissitudes of fortune? That prince entered, 
Altonaon a wretched litter, borne by ten men, without officers, 
without domestics, followed by a troop of vagabonds and 
children, who were dravm together by curiosity. He was 
lodged in a vinretched inn, and so much worn out by fatigue 
and the pain of his eyes, that on the day after his arrival, a 
leport of his death very generally prevailed. Doctor Unzer 
was immediately sent for to attend the unfortunate duke, 
who, during the few days that he survived his wounds, saw no 
•ne except his wife, who arrived on the 1st of November. 
He declined to see visiters, and expired on the 10th of the 
same month. 

At this juncture Bemadotte returned to Hamburg. I asked 
him how I vras to account for his conduct while he was with 
Davoust, who had left Nauemburg to attack the Prussian 
army ; and whether it were true he had refused to march with 
that goieral, and afterwards to aid him when he attacked the 
Prussians on the Weimar road. " The letters I received,'' 
observed I, " state that you took no part in the battle of 
A^ierstaedt ; that I did not believe, but I suppose you saw 
the bulletin which I received a little after the battle, and which 
stated that Bonaparte said at Nauemburg, in the presence of 



* At the conclusion of the present chapter, the reader will find a de- 
tailed account of the memorable battle of Jena, and that of Auerstaedt, 
which iM'eceded it. To these accounts are added some curious particulars 
rdlative to tine Queen of Prussia. — £. Ed. 

t This prince was in the seventy-second year of his age, and extremeir 
infinn. 

VOL. III. C 
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several officers, * Were I to bring him before a court-martial 
he would be shot. I shall say nothing to him about it, but I 
will take care he shall know what I think of his behaviour. 
He has tob keen a sense of honour not to be aware that he 
acted disgracefully.' '' — " I think him very likely,*' rejoined 
Bernadotte, " to have made these observations : he hates me, 
because he knows I do not like him, but let him speak to me^ 
and he shall have his answer. If I am a Gascon, he is a 
greater one still. I might have felt piqued at receiving some- 
thing like orders from Davoust, but 1 did my duty."* 

In the beginning of November, the Swedes entered Lubeck ; 
but on the 8th of that month the town was taken by assault, 
and the Swedes, as well as the rest of the corps which had 
escaped from Jena, were made prisoners. 

A corps of Prussians had advanced within four leagues of 
Hamburg, and that iovm had already prepared for a vigorous 
resistance, in case they should attempt an entrance, when 
* Major Amiel attacked them at Zollenspieker and made many 
prisoners. Hamburg was, however, threatened with another 
danger, for Major Amiel expressed his intention of entering 
with all his prisoners, notwithstanding the acknowledged 
neutrality of the town. Amiel was a partisan leader in the 
true sense of the word ; he fought rather on his own account 
than with the intention of contributing to the success of the 
operations of the army. His troop did not consist of more 
than forty men, but that was more than sufficient to spread 
terror and devastation in the surrounding villages. He was a 
bold fellow, and when with his handful of men he threw him- 
self upon Hamburg, the worthy inhabitants thought he had 
with him twenty thousand troops. He had pillaged every 
place through which he passed, and brought with him 
three hundred prisoners, and a great many horses he had 
taken on his road. It was night when he presented himself 
at the gates of the city, which he entered alone, having left his 
men and booty at the last village. He proceeded to the hotel 
of the French Legation. I was not there at the time, bjut I 
was sent for, and about seven o*clock in the evening I had 
my first interview with the major. He was the very beau 
ideal of a bandit, and would have been an admirable model 
for a painter. I was not at all surprised to hear, that on his 



* M. de Bourrieime's statement relative to Bonaparte's dissatisftictioii 
of Bernadotte'8 conduct at Auerstoedt is fully confirmed in Kkpp*a account 
of the battle. (See extract at the end of the present chapter.}— £. Ed. 
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arrival his. wild appearance and huge mustaches had excited 
some degree of terror among those who were in the saloon. 
He described to me his exploits on his march, and did not 
disguise his intention of bringing his troops into Hambuig 
next day. He talked of the b«ink and of pillage. I tried for 
some time, but fruitlessly, to divert him from this idea, but 
v^thout effect, and at length said to him, " Sir, you know that 
this is not the way the emperor wishes to be served. During^ 
the seven years that I have been about him, I have invariably 
heard him express his indignation against those who aggravate 
the misery which war naturally brings in her train : it is the 
express wish of the emperor that no damage, no violence 
whatever, shall be committed on the city or territory of Ham- 
burg." These few words produced a stronger effect than any 
entreaties I could have used, for the mere name of the em- 
peror made even the boldest tremble, and Major Amiel next 
thought of selling his booty. The senate was so frightened at 
* the prospect of having Amiel quartered upon them, that to get 
rid of him they determined to purchase his booty at once, and 
even furnished him with guards for his prisoners. I did not 
learn till some time afterwards, that among the horses Major 
Amiel had seized upon the road, were those of the Countess 
Walmoden. Had I known this fact at the time, I should 
certainly have taken care to have had them restored to her. 
Madame Walmoden was then a refugee at Hamburg, and be- 
tween her and my family a close intimacy existed. On the 
very day, I believe, of the major's departure, the senate wrote 
me a letter of thanks for the protection I afforded the town. 

Before the commencement of the Prussian campaign, while 
anxiety was entertained respecting the designs of the cabinet of 
Berlin, my task was not an easy one. I exerted all my efforts 
to acquaint the French government of what was passing on 
the Spree. I announced 3ie first intelligence of an unexpected 
movement which had taken place among the Prussian troops 
cantoned in the neighbourhood of Hamburg. They suddenly 
evacuated Lauenburg, Platzburg, Haarburg, Stade, Twisen- 
felth, and Cuxhaven. This extraordinary niovement gave rise 
to a multitude of surmises. I was not wrong when I informed 
the French government, that according to every probability, 
Prussia was about to declare hostilities openly against France, 
and to enter into alliance with England. I keenly regretted 
that my situation did not allow me more frequent opportu- 
nities of meeting Mr. Thornton, the English minister to the 
circle of Lower Saxony. However, I saw him sometimes, 
c2 
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aiKl had <m two difforent occasions the opportunity of render* 
ing him some service. 

Mr. Thornton had requested me to execute a little private 
business for him, the success of which depended on the em- 
peror. I made the necessary communication to the minister 
for fcMreign aflfeks, adding in my letter, that Mr. Thornton's 
conduct towards the French who had come in any way into 
contact witfi him, had ever been just and liberal, and that I 
^ould receive great pleasure in being able to announce to him 
the success of his application. His request was granted. 

On another occasion, Mr. Thornton again applied to me for 
my services,and I had once more the pleasure ot rendering them. 
ife wished to procure some information respecting an Eng- 
Ui^man named Baker, who had gone to Terracina, in theCam- 
pagna di Roma, for the benefit of sea-bathing. He was there ar^ 
rested, without any cause assigned, by order of the commandant 
of the French troops in Terracina. The femily of Mr. Baker 
not having heard from him for. some months, became very 
uneasy respecting him, for they had not the least idea of his 
arrest. His relations applied to Mr. Thornton, and that 
gentleman, notwithstanding the circumstances which, as I have 
stated, prevented our frequent intercourse, hesitated not a 
moment in requesting me to furnish him with some informa- 
tion respecting his countryman. I lost no time in vsnriting to 
M. Alquier, our ambassador at Rome, and soon enabled Mr. 
Tliomton to ease the apprehension of Mr. Baker's friends. 

I had every opportunity of knowing what was passing in 
Italy, for I had just been invested with a new dignity. As 
the new King of Naples, Joseph, had no minister in Lower 
Saxony, he wished that I should discharge the function of 
minister plenipotentiary for Naples. His ministers accord- 
ingly received orders to correspond with me upon all business 
connected with his government, and his subjects. The rela- 
tions between Hamburg and Naples were nearly null, and my 
new office made no great addition to my labour. 

I experienced, however, a little more difficulty in combining 
all the post-offices of Hamburg in the office of the Grand 
Duchy of Berg, thus detaching them from the offices of Latour 
and Taxis, so named after the German family, who, for a 
length of time, had had the possession of them, and who were 
devoted to Austria. 

The affair of the post-offices gained for me the approbation 
of Napoleon. He expressed his satisfaction through the me- 
dium of a letter I received from Duroc, who, at the same time. 
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recommended me to continue informing the emperor of afl 
^at was doing in Germany, relative to Uie plans of the Coin 
federation of the North. I, therefore, despatched to &e mini- 
8t» for foreign affairs a detailed letter, announcing that Baroii 
Grote, the Prussian minister at Hamburg, had set off on a visit 
to Bremen and Lubeck. Among those who accompanied hhn 
on this excursion, was a person wholly devoted to me ; sod 
i knew that Baron Grote's object was to offer to those towns 
verbal propositions for their union with the Confederation of 
the North, which the King of Prussia wished to form as a 
counterpoise to the Confederation of the Rhme, just created 
bv Napoleon. Bajron Grote observed the strictest secrecy in 
all his movements. He showed, in confidence, to those to 
whom he addressed himself, a letter from M. Haugwitz, the 
minister from the King of Prussia, who endeavoured to point 
out to the Hanse Towns how mttch the Confederation of the 
Korth would turn to their advantage, it being the only means 
of preserving their liberty, by establishing a formidable power. 
However, to the first communication only an evasive answer 
tvas returned. M. Van Sienen, the syndic of Hamburg, was 
commissioned by the senate to inform the Prussian minister 
that the afiair required the concurrence of the burghers, and 
that before he could submit it to them, it would be necessary 
to know its basis and conditions. Meanwhile, the syndic 
Doormann proceeded to Lubeck, where there also was a de- 
puty from &emen. The project of the confederation, how- 
erer, never came to any thing. 

I scrupulously discharged the duties oF my functions, but I 
confess I often found it difficult to execute the orders I recdved, 
sind more than once I took it upon me to modify their severity. 
I loved the firank and generous character of the Hamburghers,. 
and I conld not help pitying the fate of the lianse Towns, here- 
tofore so happy, and from whic^ Bonaparte had exacted such 
immense sacrifices. 

On the principal gate of the Hanse Towns is inscribed the 
ibUowing motto, well expressing the pacific spirit of the 
people ; Da nobis pacemy Domine, in dielrus nostris. The pa- 
ternal and elective government, which did every thing to secmre 
the happiness of these towns, was led to believe that the sa- 
crifii^ imposed on them would be recompensed by the pre- 
servation of their neutrality. No distrust was entertained, and 
hope was kept alive by the assurances given by Napoleon. He 
pnbtished in the Moniteur ibat the Hanse Towns could not be 
included in any particular confederation. He thus strangled^ 
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in its birth, the Confederation of the North, to which those 
feeble states would otherwise have been obliged to consent. 
When, in 1806, Napoleon marched against Prussia, he de- 
tached Marshal Mortier from the grand army, when it had 
passed the Rhine, and directed him to invade the electorate 
of Hesse, and march on Hamburg. On the 19th of Novem- 
ber, the latter town was occupied by the French army, in 
the name of the emperor, amidst the utmost order and 
tranquillity. 

I must acknowledge that I was under much apprehension 
for this event. At the intelligence of the approach of the French 
army, consternation was great and universal in Hamburg, 
which was anxious to maintain its neutrality unimpaired. At 
the urgent request of the magistrates of the city, I assumed 
functions more than diplomatic ; and became, in some respects, 
the first magistrate of the town. I went to meet Marshal 
Mortier, to endeavour to .dissuade him from entering. I 
thought I should, by this means, better serve the interests of 
France, than by 4vouring the occupation of a neutral town by 
our troops. But all my remonstrances were useless. Marshal 
Mortier nad received formal orders from the emperor. 

No preparations having been made at Hamburg for the re- 
ception of Marshal Mortier, he quartered himself and his 
whole staff upon me. The few troops he had with him were 
disposed of in my courtyard, so that the residence of a mi- 
nister of peace was all at once converted into head-quarters. 
This state of things continued until a house was got ready 
for the Marshal. 

Marshal Mortier had to make very rigorous exactions, but 
my re|)resentations suspended, for a while. Napoleon's orders 
for taking possession of the bank of Hamburg. I am here 
bound to bear testimony to the marshal's honourable prin- 
ciples and dignity of character. The representations which I 
had sent to Marshal Mortier were transmitted by the latter to 
the emperor at Berlin ; and Mortier stated, that he had sus- 
pended the execution of the orders, until he should receive 
others. The emperor approved of this. It was, indeed, a 
happy event for France and for Europe, even more so than 
for Hamburg. Those who suggested to the emperor the idea 
of pillaging that fine establishment, must have been profoundly 
ignorant of its importance. They thought only of the ninety 
millions of marks banco deposited in its cellars. 

By the femous decree of Berlin, dated 21st of November, 
1806, Mortier was compelled to order the seizure of all English • 
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merchandise in the Hanse Towns, but he enforced the decree 
only so far as to preserve the appearance of having obeyed 
his orders. 

Mortier, on leaving Hamburg for Mecklenburg, was suc- 
ceeded by General Michaud, who, in his turn, was succeeded 
by Marshal Brune, in the beginning of 1807. I am very glad 
to take the presentopportunity of correcting the misconceptions 
which arose through the execution of certain acts of imperial 
^rranny. The truth is, Marshal Brune, during his govern- 
ment, constantly endeavoured to moderate, as far as he could, 
the severity of the orders he received. Bemadotte became 
governor of Hamburg when the battle of Jena rendered Napo- 
leon master of Prussia and the north of Germany. 

The Prince of Ponte-Corvo lightened, as &r as possible, the 
unjust burdens and vexations to which that unfortunate town 
was subject. He never refused his assistance to any measures 
which I adopted to oppose a system of ruin and persecution. 
He oflen protected Hamburg against exorbitant exactions. The 
Hans Towns revived a little under his government, which con 
tinned longer than that of Mortier, Michaud, and Brune. 
The memory of Bemadotte v^rill always be dear to the Ham- 
burghers; and his name will never be pronounced without 
gratitude. His attention veas especially directed to moderate 
the rigour of the customs ; and, perhaps, the effect which his 
conduct produced on public opinion may be considered as 
having, in some measure, led to the decision which, four years 
after, made him Hereditary Prince of Sweden. 



THE BATTLES OF AUERSTAEDT AND JENA. 

DESCRIBED BY gIsNERAL RAPP. 

** We were in possession of the whole course of the Saale, and 
in a fair way to turn the enemy^s army. The calculations of Ae 
Duke of Brunswick were completely frustrated. He had formed 
the idea of coming up with us on the Maine, of occupying onx 
wings by detached corps, and penetrating our centre before we 
could concentrate our forces. He still possessed all the threads 
of that vast spy system which had harassed France since the 
emigrations. He knew the force and the route marked out for 
several corps which were marching from Meudon, and he did not 
doubt of anticipating as. Napoleon took a pleasure in cherishing 
this illusion ; he made preparations, and caused reconnaissances 
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to be ts^n through the whole of that Hne. The dske fakl ao 
longer any doubt of having penetrated our intentioBs ; we were 
to debouch by Kccnigshaften ; he made certain of that ; be felt 
perfectly convinced of it. Our morements on hia centre were 
only a snare, a rtue de guerre ; we wished to deceive him, ia 
order to prevent him from debouching by the forest of Thurin- 
gen, whilst we proceeded towards Coburg and Memmingen, in 
Woody and mountainous countries, where his cavalry would have 
no opportunity of acting, or at least would be deprived of its 
advantage. It was of the utmost importance to anticipate us» 
and he hurried to Koemgshaften. 

** The enemy were engaged in the woods ; Napoleon marc^d on 
Schleitz, sixty leagues from the presumed point of attack. The 
third corps quietly reposed on the 10th at Nauenburg, in the 
zear of the l)uke of Brunswick. Hostilities were of only two 
days' date, and that prince, who was already uncovered on his 
left, was on the eve of being entirely cut to pieces. His com* 
munications with the Elbe were in danger ; and he was nearly 
Teduced to the same extremities as Mack, whom he had so vio- 
lently censured. His advance-guard, on arriving on the Maine, 
found the field unoccupied. This circumstance seemed incom- 
prehensible ; but still It never led him to suspect tiie danger to 
which he was exposed, llie rout of Saalfield alone shook the 
confidence which he had placed in his own safety. He hastily 
retraced his course. Weimar and Hohenlohe were directed to 
come up speedily, and the army of reserve was ordered to make 
a forced march. But some parties mistook their route, and others 
did not use sufficient despatch, so that a portion of the troops 
were not engaged in the battle. The duke, who was disconcerted 
. at a system of movements so novel to him, knew not what deter- 
mination to adopt. All these marches and arrangements, so 
Tapidly succeeding each other, formed a mass of confusion, in 
which he could discern neither plan nor object. The occupation 
of Nauenburg relieved him from this perplexity: he saw his 
left wing about to be turned, or at least exposed ; he would not 
wait longer ; ho hastily rallied his army of reserve, which was 
advancing upon Halle, and left Hohenlohe at the camp of Capel- 
lendorf to mask the retrograde movement. His troops, who had 
not shared the disasters of Saalfield and Schleitz, ridiculed the 
beaten c<»ps ; they shouted * The king for ever ! tiie queen for 
ever ! * &c. They resolved to avenge the affront offered to the 
Prussian arms : 'there were not enough Frenchmen for them. 
The duke himself had resumed his confidence. On the Auerstaedt 
load he found not more than thirty chasseurs. His comraumca' 
tions were free; it was impossiUe they could be intercepted : it 
was not easy to surprise a skilful muKKUTier like the duke. 
Hobenlohe's Prussians were encamped behind the heights of 
Jena: their masses extended as far as the eye couli^reaoh ; th^ 
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were proknged beyond Weimsr. Napoleon reconnoitred tbeoi 
on the erening of the Idth, and fixed the attack for the following 
day. In the night he distributed orders for the moTementsof the 
different corps. ' As to Dwotut, he mnst march on Apolda, so 
as to £ftUon the rear of the enemy's armj. He mar take whatenrer 
Tonte. he maj deem most expedient; I leare that to himself, 
pcoTided he take pert in the battle : if Bemadotte be at hand he 
maj 8iq>port him. Berthier, issue instmctions accordinglj/ 
It was ten o'clock at night ; all the arrangements were made, and 
yet the general commanding the enemy's force flattered himself 
with the hope that we oonld not debouch. But the axes of the 
pioneers removed every obstacle ; the rode was cut, and trenchsft 
were opened : the action commenced on the right and the left ; 
the conflict was terrible. Davoust, in particubr, was placed in 
a situation in which a man of less firmness might have fouid his 
courage fail him. Bemadotte refused to support Imn ; he even 
£>rbade two divimons of the reserve cavalry, which, however, were 
sot under his coimnand, from taking part in the action. He 
paraded round Apolda, while 26,000 French troops were engaged 
with 70,000 picked men, commanded by the Duke of Brunswick 
and the King of Prussia. But this <;ircumstattce only added to 
the gloiy of the commander, whom it might have ruined. 
Davoust's plans were so well laid, his generals and his troops 
deployed with such skill and courage, that Blucher, with hia 
12,000 cavalry bad not the satisfaction to cut a single company. 
The king, the guards, and the whole army, attacked our troops 
without obtaining better success. Amidst the deluge of fire 
that surrounded ^em on all sides, the French preserved their 
national gaiety. A soldier, whom his comrades had nicknamed 
thg emperor, impatient at the obstinacy of the Prussians, ex* 
claimed, < On with me, grenadiers ! — Come, follow the emperor !' 
—-He rushed into the titdckest of the battle, the troop followed 
him, and the Prussian guards were penetrated. He was made a 
corporal : his friends remariced that he only wwited the protec- 
torate. 

" At Jena the victory had been no less brilliant : the rout was 
complete and general ; the enemy fled in the utmost confusion. 

" In the evening I was directeid, together with the grand duke, 
to pursue the wrecks of the Prussian army. We took some 
Saxon battalions, and we entered pile-mile with them into Weimar. 
We stationed our posts before the town, despatched some parties 
of cavalry on the Erfurt road, and presented ourselves at the castle. 
M. de Pa{^)enheim, whom I recollected having seen in Paris 
came out to meet us. He was quite alarmed ; but we assured 
iiim he had no cause for apprehension. All the court, with the 
.•axc^^tion of the grand ddce and his femily, were at Weimar. 
The duchess received us with perfect politeness. I was ac- 
qoaifkJted with several ladies of her suite, one of whom has axaee 
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become mj sister-in-law. I endeavoured to calm their teBta. 
They took courage. Some few disorders took place ; hut thej 
were of little importance. 

« Murat took up his quarters at the castle. I set out to join 
Napoleon at Jena, in order to render him an account of the events 
of the evening. He did not think that thej would go hejond 
Weimar. He was highly satisfied. The courage of the duchess 
astonished him. He did not imagine that the court would have 
waited for him. He did not like the family; this he often 
repeated. The night was far advanced, and Napoleon had just 
received despatches from the second corps. ' Davoust/ said he 
to me, * has had a terrihle engagement : he had King William 
and the Duke of Brunswick opposed to him. The Prussians 
fought desperately : they sufiered dreadful slaughter. The duke 
has been dangerously wounded ; and the whole army seems to 
be in terrible disoraer. Bemadotte did not behave well. He 
would have been pleased had Davoust been defeated ; but the 
affair reflects the highest honour on the conqueror, and the more 
^o as Bemadotte rendered his situation a difficult one. That 
Gascon will never do better.' 

" The battle was lost. The Prussians were no longer eager to 
cany on the war; they wished for and invoked peace. They 
were anxious to terminate a contest iii which they had such ill 
success. By dint of wishing for an armistice, they at length 
persuaded themselves that one had been gpranted. Kalkreuth au' 
nounced it : Blucher swore that it was concluded : ■ how could it 
be discredited. Soult, howe7er, was not to be caught in the 
snare. The imprudent generosity evinced at Austerlitz had ren- 
dered him distrustful. He refused to afford a passage to the troops 
whom he had cut off*. ' The convention you spesJc of is impos- 
sible ! ' said he to the field-marshal. ' Lay down your arms. 
I must receive the emperor*s orders. You shall retire if he per- 
mit it.' Kalkreuth was unwilling to resort to this kind of expe- 
dient. It always has somewhat ^e appearance of a defeat : and 
he would rather have experienced one in good earnest. Some 
•tber columns were more fortunate. But it was only deferring the 
evil moment : they were obliged to surrender some leagues further 
on. It was not worth while to resort to the deception. 

" The king himself was disheartened by his misfortunes. Our 
hussars gave him neither truce nor respite. He recollected all|that 
Napoleon had done to avoid hostilities ; and he addressed a letter 
to him. It was rather late to reply to overtures which had been 
so ill received. * It would have been better,* said Napoleon, 
* had he explained himself two days sooner ; but no matter, I am 
willing to accede to any thing that is compatible With the dignity 
and interests of France. I will send Duroc to the King of Prussia. 
But there is something still more urgent yet. Duroc, set out im- 
mediately. Proceed to Nauenburg to Dessau, wherever we have 
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nded troops. See that they want for nothing : visit them forme* 
each man IndiTidually. Gire them all the consolation their situation 
requires. Tell them--tell the Marshal, that he, his generals^ 
and his troops, hare acquired everlasting claims on my gratitude.' 

" He was not aatiafied with this message. He wrote to assure 
him how much he was pleased with his conduct^. His letter was 
inserted in the order of ue day. The troops were transported with 
it : even the wounded men could not re&ain from expressing their 
delight. 

" The emperor established his head«quarters at Weimar. He 
showed every possible mark of respect to the duchess, whom 
he found to be an amiable and sensible woman, and of very digni^ 
£ed mann^v. 

** Meanwhile the enemy was rallying on Magdeburg. The wrecks 
of the army that had been engaged at Jena, the army of reserve, 
and the troops of Old and New Prussia, hastfly repaired to that 

?lace* The Duke of Wirtemberg had already taken a position at 
lalle ; and Bemadotte proceeded thither. His corps had not 
been engaged at Auerstaedt ; and he was eager for an opportunity 
to compensate the portion of glory he had lost. He attacked the 
Prussians with the bayonet ; killing and routing all that opposed 
him. The carnage was dreadful. On the following day. Napo- 
leon visited the field of battle. He was struck with the sight of 
the heaps of dead which surrounded the bodies of some of our 
soldiers. He approached ; and, observing on their uniform the 
numbers of the 32d, ' So many of that regiment,' said he, 
• have been killed in Italy, in Egypt, and elsewhere, that I should 
think none can now remain.' " — Memoirs ofGenertifRappf p. 79. 

THE BATTLE OF JENA, 

DESCRIBED BY GEKERAL SAVABY. 

" On entering Jena, we obtained certain news of the Prussian 
army. It had left Weimar in two great corps : the largest, under 
the immediate command of the King of Prussia and ^e Duke of 
Brunswick, had taken the road from Weimar to Naumburg ; the 
other, which was under the orders of the Prince of Hohenlohe, 
had directed its march on Jena. 

" In fact, the first companies of chasseurs, which debouched on 
the summit of the mountain which commands Jena, discovered 
the enemy's line ; the left of which had just taken an appui in 
itont of the point by which we debouched. The emperor recon- 
noitred it himself, alone and within pistol-shot. The sun had 
not set ; he alighted from his horse, and advanced until some 
muskets were fired at him. He returned, to hasten the march of 
hisLCcdumns :. he himself conducted the generals to the positions 
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whi^ 1m wished them to occupy doris^ the night, and recom> 
mended to them not to take their positions until it was so dark 
that tfaej could not be seen from the enemy's line. 

« He slept in the bivouac amidst his troops, having first made 
•11 the gexterals who were there sop with him. Before he lay 
down he descended the hill of Jena on foot, to be certain liiat no 
ammunition- waggon had been left at the bottom. He diere found 
ihe whole of Mandial Lannes's artillery sticking in a ravine, which 
in the obscurity of the night had been mistaken for a roMl, and 
which was so narrow that the linchpins of the wheels rubbed 
mgainst the rocks on both sides; There was thus no getting for- 
ward or backward ; and there were a hundred waggons, one behind 
the other, in the defile. This artillery ,was intended to be the first 
ia service ; the artillery of the ol^r corps being behind it. 

" The emperor was excessively angry, but showed his dis- 
pleasure only by li cold silence. He inquired frequency for the 
general idio htui the command of the artillery, and appeared 
greatly aatonisbed at his absence ; but wi&out wasting time in 
leptoaohes, he set to work himself to do &e duty of an artillerT- 
officer. He collected the men, made them get their paric-toois* 
and light the lanterns, one of which he held for the convenience 
of those whose l«d)our8 he directed. In this way the ravine was 
sufficiently widened, and the extremities of the axletrees cleared 
of the rocks. I shall never forget the expression in the coim- 
tenances of the men on seeing ihe emperor lighting them with a 
lantern, nor the heavy blows with which they struck the rocks. 
Hiey were exhausted with fatigue, but no <me uttered a com- 
plaint ; all felt the importance of the service in which they were 
engaged ; and they did not refrain from expressing surprise at 
finding that it should be necessary for the emperor Umself to set 
•this example to his officers. The emperor did not leave the spot 
until the first waggon had passed through, which was not until 
late in the night. He afterwards returned to his bivouac, and 
issued some orders before he reposed. 

*' This happened on the mght between the 13th amd 14th of 
October. On that night there wa^ a hoar £rost, accompanied by 
a thick fog, similar to that which we experienced at Austerlitz ; 
Imt it was favourable to us, for we were upon a level height of a 
limited extent, which obliged us to form the troops in large 
masses, almost touching each other, in ^rder to facilitate their de- 
ploying in the morning. This level was not more dian two hun- 
ared toises from the position occupied by the left of the Prussians. 
Had it not been for this fog, our fires would have served as a 
direction for the enemy ; and tl^r artillery would have done us 
considerable mischief, for every Aot would nave told. However, 
fortune favoured us wonderfully^ fi>r the fog lasted until eight 
o'clock next morning. ' 

** We were under anns at daybreak; but the fi»g was stiH •• 
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fkick, that we eoald not ae« <mr wajin adrsneiiig on the enem^v 
lae. Beside the wood on which his left rested, there was a 
tract of gTOQnd hy which we could pass, as had heen ascertained 
00 the daj before, bvt in seeidng it during the fog we came upon 
the wood which the enem j occupied. A skirmish then began, 
which afforded Ae Prussians a point of direction. We now got 
into the road hy turning a little to the left, and the artillerT* 
was conducted in tiiat directioo in close columns. The Prusstan 
line finding itself f^tacked, and fearing a grand moyement in 
front, proceeded to manoBUvre to gain a position nearer its main 
body. It was now nine in the morning ; we had fired onlj a £ew 
guns, and, with the exception of the 17th light infantry which 
attacked tiie wood, none df our troops had been engaged. The 
atmosphere cleared up, ihe sun shone bright, and we were in 
presence of ihe Prussians. The cannonade commenced in the 
centre, and was more brisk on the side of the enemy ^an on ours* 
** Marshal Ney, who was on the right of Marshal Lannes, at- 
tacked the extreme left of the Prussians. He carried a village 
which formed its ajfpui, was repulsed, retook the Tillage, and was 
again driven from it. He would in all probability have lost s 
freat many men, had not one of Marshal Soult's divisions, which 
arrived by our extreme right, and which, notwithstanding its ex- 
cessive fatigue, was marched forward, completely out-flsmked the 
point which Marshal Ney was so obstinately set upon holding, 
though it was quite out of our natural position. 

" The movement of Marshal Soult's division caused the evacua- 
tion of the village ; and had only half an hour's patience been exer- 
cised before it was attacked, the lives of many brave men would 
have been spared. 

"The emperor was very much displeased at Marshal Ney's 
obstinacj. He said a few words to him on the subject, but with * 
delicacy. This movement, for occupying the point on which the 
extreme left of the Prussians rested, was seconded by a vigorous 
attack operated oh their centre by Marshal Lannes, who wished 
to give them a dose discharge of musketry. The boldness of his 
advance made the Prussian army change front on its ri^t wing, 
the left wing in the rear. This obliged us to perform the oppo- 
site movement ; namely, to change front on our left wing, with 
our right wing in advance. The action recommenced along the 
whole front, and a fortunate incident gave us the victory. The 
emperor had left Marshal Angereau at Mentz, to form a corps 
wim the regiments which after the peace of Austerlitc had been 
sent to France, and which were ordered to repair to Mentz by 
forced marches. Augereau made so rapid a march from Mentz, 
that he arrived at Jena while the- action was going on. He did 
not pause a moment, and appeared in the field of battle at the 
moment when the Prussian linrf was attacked in the position I 
have described. Marshal Augereau's column advanced through % 
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fir-wood, in such a manner that it debouched in the rear of the 
Prussian right ; the 14th regiment of the line was at the head of 
the column. It commenced an attack of musketry before the 
Prussians had time to reconnoitre it. This attack being rigo- 
rously maintained » caused a retrograde movement on the right of 
the Prussians, which made their whole line wav«r. 

** The emperor had but few cavalry with him. The parties 
which were in the direction of Naumburg had not yet arrived, so 
that we had on the field of battle only one brigade of light cavalry, 
commanded by General Durosnel, another commanded by General 
Auguste de Colbert, and the 1st, 9th, and 11th regiments of 
hussars. 

" The above corps of cavalry were all assembled in our centre ; 
and the moment the oscillation in the Prussian line was ob^ 
served, they were sent forward, and ordered to charge with des- 
peration. The charge succeeded ; and disorder and rout begiEm to 
appear among the Prussians. They tried the effect of bringing 
forward their own cavalry, by which ours, being weaker, was 
for an instant checked ; but this did not enable their army to rally, 
and it was completely broken. The head of the Grand Duke of 
Berg's cavalry arrived at this moment on the ground, and uniting 
with the rest, proceeded on the route to Weimar, along which the 
Prussians were flying. 

** The emperor, at the point where he stood, saw the flight of 
the Prussians, and our cavalry taking them by thousands. Night 
was approaching ; and here, as at Austerlitz, the emperor rode 
round the field of battle. He often alighted from his horse to 
give a little brandy to the wounded ; and several times I observed 
him putting his hand to the breast of a soldier to ascertain 
whether his heart beat, because, in consequence of having seen 
some slight appearance of colour in his cheeks, he supposed be 
might not be dead. If he found a greater number of dead on one 
part of the field than another, he looked at the buttons to ascer- 
tain the number of the regiment ; and it was his custom, at the 
first review in which he saw that regiment, to ask questions as to 
the manner in which it attacked, or had been attacked, in order to 
discover the cause of the loss he had observed. 

" While thus making the tour of the field of battle, I saw him 
two or three times discover, in the manner I have mentioned » 
men who were still alive. On these occasions he gave way to a 
joy which it is impossible to describe, but which was quickly fol- 
lowed by a melancholy expression, occasioned by the reflection 
that there were many others in the like situation whom he could 
not hope to find. 

" This evening he was upon the whole pretty well satisfied 
with what he saw done. The commissariat had perfoimed its 
duty. The wounded were collected without delay, and erery 
where attended with the greatest care. 
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" He returned to pass the night at Jena, where he received the 
professors of the universitj. He made a present to the ricar of 
that town, who had distinguished himself by his humane atten- 
tion to the comfort of the woimded and the prisoners." — Memoin of 
the Duke de Rooigo, vol. i. part II. p^ t 1 7 9 « 

THE QUEEN OF PRUSSIA AT THE BATTLE OF JENA. 

"A few minutes hefore the attack, the Queen of Prussia, 
mounted on a superh charger, appeared on the field of battle, and, 
accompanied by the elite of the youth of Berlin, rode along the 
front of the most adyanced lines of the Prussian armj. The 
flags, which her own hands had embroidered to stimulate the 
troops, together with those which had been borne in the armies 
of Frederick the Great, and which were blackened with gunpow- 
der, were lowered at her approach. Shouts of enthusiasm re- 
sounded through the Prussian ranks. The atmosphere was so 
clear, and the two armies were so close to each other, that the 
French could plainly discern the costume of the royal amazon. 

" Her singular dress was indeed the chief cause of the danger 
she incurred in her flight. On her head was a helmet of polished 
steel, shaded by a superb plume. The rest of her dress con- 
sisted of a cuirass, glistening with gold and silver ; and a tunic 
of silver brocade, reaching to her feet, on wbich she w<>re red 
boots, with gold spurs. 

** When the Prussian army was routed, the queen remained on 
the field, attended by three or four young men of her escort, who 
had defended her. However, a small party of hussars, who had 
fought gloriously during the battle, rushed forward at full gallop, 
and wi^ drawn swords dispersed the little group. Startled 
by this unexpected attack, ike horse which her majesty rode 
darted ofiTat a furious gallop, and had he not possessed the fleet- 
ness of a stag, the fair queen would infallibly have been captured 
by the French hussars, who were several times very close upon 
her. 

" The queen, thus pursued, arrived within sight of the gates 
of Weimar, when a strong detachment of dragoons was seen pur- 
suing her at full speed. The commander of the detachment had 
orders to take the queen at all risks. But no sooner had she en- 
tered Weimar, than the gates were closed, and the hussars and 
dragoons returned disappointed to the field of battle.'* — Mimaires 
de Constant, vol. ii. (E. Ed.) 
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CHAPTER III. 



General Perron and M. Bourg^en— Their large fortunes and mataal ani- 
mosity—Ukase of the Emperor of Russia— Duroc's mission to Weimar-* 
Ni^leon*s views defeated— Triumphs of the French armies— Letters 
from Murat— False report respecting Murat— Resemblance between 
Moreau and M. Billaud— Generous conduct of Napoleon— His interview 
Willi Madame Hatzfeld at Berlin — Letter from Bonaparte to Josephine 
— ^Blndier my prisoner— His character— His confidence in ttie future 
frite of Germany— Prince Paul of Wirtemberg taken prisoner— His wish 
to enter the French service— Distinguished emigrants at Alton*— Depu* 
tation of the senate to the emperor at Berlin — The German princes at 
Altona— Fauche-Borel» and the Count de Gimel. 

There are few who have not heard of the femous General 
Perron, who acted so conspicuous a part with Schindia among 
the Mahrattas. I had been at Hamburg something more than 
a year, when he arrived there : he came to me for a passport, 
and he gave me an amusing account of his adventures, i;mich 
were truly extraordinary. He told me that he once possessed 
more than fifty millions, but that he had been obliged to give 
such considerable sums to the Englbh for the liberty of em- 
barking at one of their East India ports, as amountea to three- 
fourths of his whole fortune. Many of his trunks were packed 
with ms^nificent cashmires, some of which he presented 
tome. 

General Perron had lost one hand. He was the Either of 
two children, a boy and a girl : their mother was an Indian 
female, and the copper-coloured complexion of the children 
denoted their maternal origin. Their costume was so singular 
as to attract attention wherever they went : their necks and 
arms were bound by large rings of pure gold, but the neck- 
lace and bracelets were not like those worn by the ladies of 
Europe, which can be put on and off at pleasure, but had 
been soldered together so skilfully that the juncture could 
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doopody be discorcred. Tlie children did not understand a 
woid of Fccsch : &eir &tber s^ypeared £nidly attached to 
them. 

Some days sifter Geneial Peiron's amval, M. Bourgnien 
came also inom Bengal, and took a passport for France. He 
was at open war wi& M. Perron, who spoke of him in equally 
hostile terms. Each professed contempt for the other, and 
they rented mutual reproaches about the rain of the Mahrattas. 
Both had realized immense fortunes. I know not what has 
become of M. Bourguien, but General Perron purchased a 
splaadid estate in the nei^bourhood of Vendome, where he 
lives retired. He has married again, and has several children 
by his second wife. One of his daughters, a beautifol girl, 
married some years ago a genUeman named M. de la Roche- 
foucauld, but she died shortly after their union. 

In Sqitember, 1806, it became very manifest that as soon 
as war should break out between France and Prussia, Russia 
would not be slow in forming an alliance with the latter power. 
Peace had, however, been re-established between Napoleon 
and Alexander, by virtue of a treaty just signed at Paris. Bf 
&at treaty Russia was to evacuate the mouths of the Cataro, 
a condition with which she was in no hurry to comply. I re^ 
ceived a number of the Court Gazette of St. Petersburg, con- 
taining a ukase of the Emperor of Russia, in which Alexander 
point^ out the danger which again menaced Europe, showed 
the necessity of adopting precautions for general tranquillity 
and the security of his own empire, and declared his deter- 
mination of not only completing iMit augmenting his army 
He, therefore, ordered a levy of four men out of every five 
hEundred inhabitants. 

Before the cconmencement of hostilities, Duroc was sent to 
the King of Prussia with the view of discovering whether there 
was any possibiUty of renewing negotiations ; but affairs w«re 
already too much embarrassed. All Duroc's endeavours were 
in vain, and perhaps it was no longer in the power of the King 
of Prussia to avoid war with France. Besides, he had just 
grounds of offence against the emperor. Although the latter 
had given him Hanover in exchange for the two Margravates, 
he had, nevertheless, c^fefed to England the restoration of that 
province as one of ^ terms of tt^ negotiations commenced 
widi Mr. Fox. Hiis underhand work was not unknown to 
the Berlin cabinet, and Napoleon's duplicity rendered Duroti's 
xoission useless. At tiiis time the Kii^ of Prussia was aC 
Weimar. 

VOL. III. D 
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Victory every where favoured the French arms. Prince 
Hohenlohe, who commanded a corps of the Prussian army, 
was forced to capitulate at Prentzlau. After this capitulation. 
General Blucher took the command of the remams of the 
corps,, to which he joined the troops whose absence from 
Prentzlau exempted them from the capitulation. These corps, 
added to those which Blucher had at Auerstaedt, were then 
almost the only ramparts of the Prussian monarchy. Soult 
and Bemadotte received orders from Murat to pursue Blucher 
without delay, who was using all his efforts to draw from 
Berlin the forces of those two generals. Blucher marched in 
the direction of Lubeck. 

General Murat pursued the wreck of the Prussian army, 
which had escaped from Saxony by Magdeburg. Blucher was 
driven upon Lubeck. It was very important to the army at 
Berlin, that this numerous corps should be destroyed, com- 
manded as it was by a skilful and brave general, who drew 
from the centre of the military operations numerous troops, 
with which he might throw himself into Hanover, or Hesse, or 
even Holland, and by joining the English troops, harass the 
rear of the grand army. The Grand Duke of Berg explained 
to me his plans and expectations, and soon after announced 
their fulfilment in several letters which contained among other 
things the particulars of the taking of Lubeck. 

In two of these letters, Murat, who was probably deceived 
by his agents, or by some intriguer, informed me, that General 
Moreau had arrived in Hamburg on the 28th of October. The 
proof which Murat possessed of this circumstance was a letter 
of Fauche-Borel, which he had intercepted. I recollect a 
curious circumstance which serves to show the necessity of 
mistrusting the vague intelligence furnished to persons in au- 
thority. A fortnight before I received Muraf s first letter, a 
person informed me that General Moreau was in Hamburg. I 
gave no credit to the intelligence : yet I endeavoured to ascer- 
tain whether it had any foundation, but without effect. Two 
days afler, I was assured that an individual had met General 
Moreau — ^that he had spoken to him-r-that he knew him well 
from having served under him ; together with various other 
circumstances, the truth of which there appeared no reason 
to doubt. I immediately sent for the individual in question, 
who told me that he knew Moreau — that he had met him — 
that the general had inquired of him the way to the Jungfer- 
steige (a promenade at Hamburg) — that he had pointed it out 
to him, and then said, ^^ Have I not the honour to speak t9 
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General Moraau V upon which the general answered, '* Yes, 
but say nothing about having seen me, I am here incognito.^ 
All this appeared to me so absurd, tiiat, pretending not to 
know Moreau, I asked the person to describe him to me. He 
described a person bearing no resemblance to Moreau, ahd 
added, that he wore a braided French coat, and the national 
cockade in his hat. I instantly perceived the whole was a 
mere scheme for getting a little money. I sent the fellow 
about his business. In a quarter of an hour after I had got 
rid of him, M. Chevardiere called on me, and introduced M. 
Billaud, the French consul at Stettin. This gentleman wore 
a braided coat and the national cockade in his hat. He was 
the hero of the story I had heard from the informer. A slight 
personal resemblance between the consul and the general had 
caused several persons to mistake them for each oUier. 

During the Prussian campaign nothing was talked of 
throughout Germany but Napoleon's generous conduct with 
respect to Prince Hatzfeld. I was fortunate enough to obtain 
a copy of a letter which the emperor wrote to Josephine on 
the subject, and which I shall presently lay before the reader. 
In conformity with the inquisitorial system which too fre- 
quently characterized the emperor's government, and which he 
extended to every country of which he had military possession, 
the first thing done on entering a town was to take possession 
of the post-oflSce, and then. Heaven knows how little respect 
was shown to the privacy of correspondence. Among the 
letters thus seized at Berlin, and delivered to Napoleon, was 
one addressed to the King of Prussia by Prince Hatzfeld, who 
had imprudently remained in the Prussian capital. In this 
letter the prince gave his sovereign an account of all that had 
occurred in Berlin since he had been compelled to quit it ; 
and at the same time he informed him of the force and situa- 
tion of the corps of the French army. The emperor, after 
reading this letter, ordered that the prince should be arrested, 
and tried by a court-martial, on the charge of being a spy. 

The court was summoned, and little doubt could be 
entertained as to its decision, when Madame Hatzfeld re- 
paired to Duroc, who, on such occasions, was always happy 
when he could facilitate communication with the emperor. 
On that day Napoleon had been at a review. Duroc knew 
Madame Hatzfeld, whom he had several times seen on his 
visits to Berlin. When Napoleon returned from the review, 
he was astonished to see Duroc at the palace at that hour, 
and inquired whether he had brought any news. Duroc 
d2 
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answered in the affinnattye, and followed the emperor into his 
cabinet, where he soon introduced Madame Hatzfeld. The 
remainder of the scene is described in Napoleon's letter. It 
may easily be perceived that this letter is an answer to one 
from Josephine, reproaching him for the manner in which he 
Spoke of women, and very probably of the beautiful and un- 
fortunate Queen of Prussia, respecting whom he had expressed 
himself with two little respect in one of his bulletins. The 
following is Napoleon's letter : 

I have received your letter, in which you seem to reproach me 
for speaking ill of women. It is true ttiat I dislike female in- 
triguers above all things. I am used to kind, gentle, and con- 
ciliatory wmnen. I love them, and if they have spoiled me, it is 
not my fault, hut yours. However, you will see that I have done 
an act of kindness to one deserving woman. I allude to Madame 
de Hatzfeld. When I showed her her husband's letter, she 
stood weeping, uid in a tone of mingled grief and ingenuousness, 
said, " It is indeed his writing ! ** This went to my heart, and I 
said, '* Well, Madame, throw the letter into the £re, and then I 
shall have no proof against your husband." She burned the 
letter and was restored to happiness. Her husband now is safe : 
two hours later and he would have been lost. You see, therefore, 
that I like women who are simple, gentle, and amiable ; because 
they alcme resemble you.* 

November 6, 1606, 9 o'clock, p. m. 

* As attempts have been made to ISirow donbt on the authenticity of 
the story here described, it may not be deemed superfluous to present to 
the reader Rapp*s version of it. Rai^, it will be seen, sustained a pro- 
minent part in the affadr ; and though his account of it, and that given 
l>y Bourrienne, be not precisely similar, they nevertheless correspond in 
aU important particulars. 

•• Prince Hatzfeld had come to Potsdam as a deputy from the city of 
Berlin, and had been well received. He rendered an account of his mis- 
sion, as well as I can recdlect, to Count Hohenlohe, and reported to him 
the state of the troops, artillery, and ammunition, that were in the 
capital or which he had met on the road : his letter was intercepted. 
Napoleon delivered it to mc, with orders immediately to arrest the i»ince 
and send him to the head-quarters of Marshal Davoiist, which were two 
leagues distant. Berthier, Duroc, Caulincourt, and I, vainly endeavoured 
■ to appease the anger of Napoleon. He refused to listen to our representa- 
tions. Prince Hatzfeld had transBiitted reports r^ative to miUtMry affedrg 
"Which were quite unconnected with his missicm : he had evidently been 
acting the part of a spy. Savarv, who, in his quality of commander oC 
the military gendarmerie, usually took cognizance of aflbirs of this kind, 
was then on a mission. I was obliged to assume his functions during 
his absence. I gave orders for the arrest of the prince ; but instead d[ 
baving him convicted to the head-cuarters of Davoust, I placed him in 
the diamber of the officer commanding the palace-guu^, iriuMn I directed 
to treat him with every mark of respect. 

• •• Caulincourt and Duroc withdrew from the emperor's apaxtment. 
HSpoUon was left slone witii Berthier, and he directed him to stt dowtk 
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When Manbal Beraadotte had forced JBkKher iftto Lubeck^ 
vad made him pnsonery he sent to inform me of the circum- 
stance ; but I was fiur from expecting that the prisoner would 

•ad write fhe order Irfwldchlf.deHatzfeld wa« to be amdgrfied before 
a milttBry oommisaimi. The maiat-gmienX made some representatioos 
in his fkvoiir. ' Your majesty will not, for so trivial an offence, shoot a 
man who is connected with the first families in Berlin. The thing is im- 
possible, yon win not IMiik of it* The emptor grew more angTT« 
Kenfchatel persisted in his interceaakin } Kapoleoa lost all patience, aiui 
BertMer quitted the room. I was called in. I had overheard the scene 
t]iatliadjN»t taken idace. I waa afraid to hazard the least reflection : I 
was in a state of agotky. Besides the repugnance I f^ in being instnt- 
mental to so harsh a measure, it was necessary to write as nq>idly as tbi& 
emperor spoke ; and I must confess I never possessed that talent. He 
dictated tame the fcHlowlng order : 

«« * Our cousin Marshal Davoust will appoint a miUtary committioil* 
consisting of seven colonels of his staff, of which he will be the president^ 
to try Prince Hatzfeld on a charge of treason and espionnage. The 
•entence most be pronounced and executed befoie six o'dock in the 
evening.' 

•* It was about noon. Napoleon tiBrected me to despatch the order im- 
mediately, and to send with it Prince Hatzfeld's letter. The latter part 
of tile instructicMi I did not, however, obey. My mind was racked by Urn 
most painful emotions. I trembled for the prince, and I trembled for 
mys^f ; since, instead of sending him to Daroost^ head-quarters, I had 
lodged hmi in the palace. 

** Napcdeon wished to have his horse saddled, as he intended to visit 
Prince and Princess Ferdinand. As I was going out to give the necessary 
orders, I was mformed that the Princess of Hatzfeld had fainted in the 
wotecbamber, and that she had lurevionsly expressed a wish to speak to 
me. I went to her. I did not conceal from her the displeasure of Napo-i 
le<m. I told her that we were going to ride out on horseback, and I di- 
SMted her to repair to Prince Feniinand, and to interest hua in favtmr of 
her husband. I know not whether she did so } but <m our arrival at the 
Jpalace we found her in one of the corridors, and she threw herself, ia, 
tears, at the feet of the emperor, to whom I announced her name. 

** The princess was in a state of pregnaBeey. Napoleon was moved by 
lier situation, and directed her to proceed to the castle. He, at the same 
tinie» desired me to write to Davoust, to order the trial to be suspended :—• 
fee tbooght Prince Hatzfi^d had departed. 

*' Nai^eon returned to the palace, where Madame Hatsfeld was wail- 
ing for him. He desired her to enter the saloon : I was i^esent. ' Your 
tnMband, Madam,* satd he, 'has brought himself into an unfortunate 
■crape. AecordiBg to our laws he deserves to be sentenced to death* 
General Raiq^ give me his letter. Here, Madam, read this.* The lady 
fiembled exoeedhigly. Ni^K)leoa immediately took the letter f^om her 
IkODd, tore i^ aad threw the fragments into the Are. ' I have no other 
procrf against Prince Hatzfdkl, Madam -, therefore he is at liberty.* He 
ordered me immediately to release him from his confinement at head- 
qoarters. I admowledged that I had not sent him there ; but he did not 
wtgnofuA me; he even seoaed pleased at i;«iiat I had done. 

« In this aflhir, Berihier, Duroc, and Caulincourt^ behaved as they did 
on all occasions, fihat is to say, like gallant men : Berthier*s conduct was 
particularly praiseworthy. 

** Nosooner had Prince Hatzfeld xeturaed to his fuodly, than he w«& 
made acquainted with, all that had passed. He wrote me a letter ex-^ 
pres^ve of his gratitude, and the emotions by which he was agitated.**— » 
Memoirs of General Bapp, p. 107. (£i £d.) 
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b6 confided to my charge. Such, however, was the case. 
After his capitulation he was sent to Hamburg, where he had 
the whole city for his prison. 

I was curious to become acquainted with this celebrated 
man, and I saw him very frequently. I found that he was 
an enthusiastic Prussian patriot — a brave man, enterprising 
even to rashness, of limited education, and almost to an incre- 
dible degree devoted to pleasure, of which he took an ample 
share while he remained m Hamburg. He sat an enormous 
time at table, and notwithstanding his exclusive patriotism, 
he rendered full justice to the wines of France. His passion 
for women was unbounded, and one of his most favourite 
sources of amusement was the gaming-table, at which he 
spent a considerable portion of his time. Blucher was of an 
extremely gay disposition ; and considered merely as a com- 
panion, he was .very agreeable. The original style of his 
conversation pleased me much. His confidence in the de- 
liverance of Germany remained unshaken in spite of the dis- 
asters of the Prussian army. He often said to me, " I place 
great reliance on the public spirit of Germany; on the en- 
Siusiasm which prevails in our universities. The events 
of war are daily changing, and even defeats -contribute to 
nourish in a people sentiments of honour and national glory. 
You may depend upon it, that when a whole nation is de- 
termined to shake ofi" a humiliating yoke, it will succeed. 
There is no doubt but we shall end by having a landwehre 
very different from any militia to which the subdued spirit of 
the French people could give birth. England will always 
lend us the support of her navy and her subsidies,* and we 
will renew alliances with Russia and Austria. I can pledge 
myself to the truth of a feet of which I have certain knowledge, 
and you may rely upon it ; namely, that none of the allied 
powers engaged in the present war entertain views of terri- 
torial aggrandizement. All they unanimously desire is to 
put an end to the system of aggrandizement which your 
emperor has established, and acts upon with such alarming 
rapidity. In our first war against France, at the commence- 
ment of your revolution, we fought for questions respecting 
the rights of sovereigns, for which, I assure you, I care very 
little ; but now the case is altered, the whole population of 

* Whilst repeating^ Blucher's observations, I cannot help remarking^ 
the singrular character of his patriotism, vrliich reckoned amongst the 
means of success, the subsidies of one foreigrn power, and the alliance of 
another. 
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Prassia makes common cause -with its govenmient. The 
people fight in defence of their homes, and rererses destroy 
our armies without changing the spirit of the nation. I rely 
confidently on the future, because I foresee that fortune will 
not always fiivouryour emperor. It is impossible : but the time 
will come when all Europe, humbled by his exactions, and 
impatient of his depredations, will rise up against him. The 
more he enslaves nations, the more terrible will be the re- 
action when they break their chains. It cannot be denied, 
that he is tormented with an insatiable desire of acquiring 
new territories. To the war of 1805 against Austria and 
Russia, the present war has almost immediately succeeded. 
We have fallen. Prussia is occupied; but Russia still re- 
mains undefeated. I cannot foresee what will be the termina- 
tion of the war; but admitting that the issue should be 
^Lvourable to you, it will end only to break out again 
speedily. If we continue firm, France, exhausted by her 
conquests, must in the end fall. That you may be certain of. 
You wish for peace. Recommend it. By so doing you will 
give strong proofs of love for your country." 

In this strain Blucher constantly spoke to me ; and, as I 
never thought it right to play the part of the public functionary 
in the drawing-room, I replied to him with the reserve necessary 
in my situation. I could not tell him how much my anticipa- 
tions frequently coincided with his ; but I never hesitated to 
express to him how much I wished to see a reasonable peace 
concluded.* 

Blucher's arrival at Hamburg was preceded by that of Prince 
Paul of Wirtemberg, the second son of one of the two kings 
created by Napoleon, whose crowns were not yet a year old. 
This young prince, who was imbued with the ideas of liberty 
and independence which then prevailed in Germany, had 
taken a headlong step. He had quitted Stuttgard to serve in 
the Prussian campaign without having asked his ^Dither's per- 

* Rapp mentions the following particulars relative to Blucher after his 
capture. At that time Rapp had been appointed governor of Thorn, and 
he says — 

** 1 was now the providence of the Prussian generals. They wrote to 
IBO, entreating my intercession in their behalf. Blucher himself did not 
disdain to solicit the grace of his Mt^esty, the Emperor and King of Italy. 
He was at first to have been conducted to D^on j but he had laid down 
«rms» and therefore it signified little whether he was at Dijon or else- 
where. He was permitted to retire to Hamburg ; but he soon grew tired 
of that city, and begged to be allowed to go to the neighbourhood of 
Berlin. However, the emperor did not grant his request." — Bapp*s Me- 
moirs, p. 130. (£. Ed.) 
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missiaD^ ^}ihidi inconsiderate psooeediDg imgkt have dnwn 
Mipokon's anger wpon the King of Wiztemberg. The King 
of Prussia advanced Prince Paul to the rank dP general, bat 
lie was taken prisoner at the very commencement of hotililies. 
Prince Paul was not, as has been oroneooftly stated, c<»h 
ducted to StQttgard by a captain of gendarmerie. He came to 
Hamburg, where I received maoy visits from him. ' He did 
not yet possess very definite ideas as to what he wished ; ka, 
after he was made prisoner, he exjoessed to me his strong de- 
ffire to enter the French service and often asked me to solicit 
lor him. an interview with the emperw. He obtained this in- 
terview, and remained for a long time in Paris, where I know 
ht has frequently resided since the restoration. 

The individuals whom I had to observe in Hamburg gave 
ne much less trouble than our neighbours at Altona. The 
jramber of the latter had considerably augmented, since the 
events of the war had (u>mpelled a great immber of emigrants, 
vrho had taken r^uge at Munster, to leave that town. They 
all proceeded to Altona. C<mqaered countries became as 
dangerous to them as the land which they had forsaken. The 
nwst distii^ished amongst the individuals assembled at 
Ahona, were Viscount de Sesmaisons, the Bailly d'Haute- 
feuille, the Dudbess of Luxembourg, the Marquis de Bon- 
Bard, the Duke d'Anmcmt, the Duke de Villeguier, the wife 
of Marshal de Broglie and her daughter, Cardinal de Mont- 
imaeDey, Madame de Coss^, her two daughters, .and her son 
(a priest), and the Bishop of Boulogne. 

Bonaparte staid long enough at Berlin to permit of the 
arrival of a dentation from &e senate to congratulate him 
€MEi his first triumphs. I learned, that in this instance the 
senatorial deputation, departbig from its accustomed com- 
plaisance, ventured not to confme itself to compliments and 
felicitations, but w&at so fiir as to interfere with the emperor^s 
plan of the campaigD — to speak of the dang^ that might be 
incurred in passing the Oder, and finally to express a desire to 
«ee peace concluded. Napoleon received this communication 
with a very bad grace. He thought the senat<»s very bold to 
meddle with his afl^drs — ^treated Ihe conscript frithers oi France 
as if they had been inccmsiderate youths — ^protested, accosding 
to custom, his sincere love of peace — and told the deputatiixi 
tiiat it vras Prussia, backed by Russia, and not he, who wished 
lor war. How could the emperor declare to a deputstticm 
from the s^ate that Prussia vnshed for war? She had, in- 
deed^ desired it at the approach of the campaign. Whenniosed 
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by illusion she had abandoned herself to dreams of hope; but 
since the events of October, all was changed. A sort of electric 
shock had dissipated all these dreams of independence, and 
all the German princes who had taken part agamst Napoleon 
fled to Altona after the battle of Jena, with as much precipita- 
tion as the emigrants themselves. The hereditary Prince of 
Weimar, the Duchess of Holstein, Prince Belmonte-Pignatelli, 
and a multitude of other persons, distinguished for rank and 
fortune, arrived there -almost simultaneously. Among the per- 
sons who took refuge in Altona were some intriguers, of whom 
Fauche-Borel was one. L remember receiving a report re- 
specting a violent altercation which Fauche had the audacity 
to enter into with Count de Gimel, because he could not extort 
money 6om Ae count in payment of his intrigues. Count de 
Gimel had only funds for the payment of pensions, and, be- 
sides, he faad-too much sense to suppose there wa» any utility 
m the^stupd pamphlets of Fauche-Borel, and therdbre be dis- 
missed him with a refusal. Fauche was insolent, which com ! 
pelled Count de Gimel to send him about his business as he 
Reserved. This circumstance, whidi was first communicated 
to me in a report, 1ms since been confirmed by a person who 
witnessed the scene. Fauche-Borel merely passed through 
I^onburg, and embarked fi>r London on board the same ship 
-w^di took Lord Morpeth back to England. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Alarm of the city of Ha]nbiirg--The French at Bergdorif— Faroontble 
orders issued by Bemadotte— Extortions in Prussia— False endorse- 
ments—Exactions of the Dutch— Napoleon's concern for his wounded 
troops— Duroc*s mission to the King of Prussia— Re!}ection of the em- 
peror's d^nands — ^My negotiations at Hamburgh-Displeasure of the 
King of Sweden— M. Netzel and M. Wetherstedt. 

At this critical momeut Hamburg was menaced on all sides : 
the French even occupied a portion of its territory. The 
French troops, fortunately for the country^ were attached to 
the corps commanded by the Prince de Ponte-Corvo. This 
military occupation alarmed the town of Hamburg, to which, 
indeed, it proved very injurious. I wrote to Marshal Bema- 
dotte on the subject. The grounds on which the senate ap- 
pealed for the evacuation of their territory were such, that Ber- 
nadotte could not but acknowledge their justice. The prolonged 
stay of the French troops in the bailiwick of BergdorfF, which 
had all the appearance of an occupation, might have led to 
the confiscation of all Hamburg property in England — ^to the 
laying an embargo on the vessels of the republic, and conse- 
quently to the ruin of a great part of the trade of France and 
Holland, which vms carried on under the flag of Hamburg. 
There was no longer any motive for occupying the bailiwick 
of Bergdorff when there were no Prussians in that quarter. It 
would have been a misfortune that eighty men stationed in 
that bailiwick should, for the sake of a few louis and a few 
ells of English cloth, have occasioned the confiscation of Ham- 
burg, French, and Dutch property, to the amount of eighty 
millions. 

Marshal Bemadotte replied to me on the 16th of November, 
and said, " I hasten to inform you that I have given orders for 
the evacuation of the bailiwick of Bergdorff, and all the Hamr 
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burg territory. If you could obtain from the senate of Ham- 
burg, by the 19th of this month, two or three thousand pairs of 
shoes, you would oblige me greatly. They shall be paid for in 
goods or in money." 

I obtained what Bemadotte required from the senate, who 
knew his integrity, while they were aware that that quali^ 
was not the characteristic of all who commanded the French 
armies ! What extortions took place during the occupation of 
Prussia! I will mention one of the means which, amongst 
others, was employed at Berlin to procure money: bills of ex- 
change were drawn up, on which endorsements were forged, 
and these bills were presented to the bankers on whom diey 
were purported to be drawn. One day some of these forged 
bills to a large amount were presented to Messrs. Mathiesen 
and Silleine of Hamburg, who, knowing the endorsement to be 
forged, refused to cash them. The persons who presented the 
bills carried their impudence so far as to send for the gendarmes, 
but the bankers persisted in their refusal. I was informed of 
this almost incredible scene, which had drawn together a great 
number of people. Indignant at such audacious robbery, I 
instantly proceeded to the spot and sent away the gendarmes, 
telling them it was not their duty to protect robbers, and that 
it was my business to listen to any just claims which might 
be advanced. Under Clarke's .government at Berlin, the in- 
habitants were sul^ject to all kinds of oppression and exaction. 
Amidst these exactions and infamous proceedings, which are 
not the indispensable consequences of war, the Dutch generals 
distinguished themselves by a degree of rapacity which brought 
to mind the period of the peculations in Italy. It certainly 
was not their new king who set the example of this conduct. 
His moderation was well known, and it was as much the re- 
sult of his disposition as of his honest principles. Louis, who 
was a king in spite of himself, afiforded an example of all that 
a good man could suffer upon a usm*ped throne. 

When the King of Prussia found himself defeated at every 
point, he bitterly repented having undertaken a war which had 
delivered his states into Napoleon's power in less time than 
that in which Austria had fallen the preceding year. He wrote 
to the emperor, soliciting a suspension of hostilities. Kapp 
was present when Napoleon received the King of Prussia s 
letter. " It is too late,'' said he, "but, no matter, I wish to 
stop the effusion of blood ; I am ready to agree to any thing 
.which is not prejudicial to the honour or interests of the na- 
tiwi." Then calling Duroc, he gave him orders to visit the 
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woondedy and see that tiiey -wanted for nolMng. He aidded^ 
^ Visit erexy man on my behalf; gtre them all the consolation 
of which (hey stand in need ; afterwards find the King of 
Prussia, and if he offers reasonable proposals, let me know 
&em.»' 

Negotiations were commenced, but Napoleon's conditions 
were of a nature which was considered insulmissible. Prussia 
still hoped for assistance firom the Russian fofces. Beside^ 
the emperor's demands extended to England, who, at that 
moment, had no reason to accede to the pretensions of France. 
The emperor wished England to restore to Fiance the cokmies 
which she had captured since the commencement of the war — 
that Russia should restore to the Porte Moldavia and Walla- 
diia, which she then occupied ; in shoort, he acted upon the 
adyice which some tragedy-king gives to his ambassad(»': 
** Demand eveiy thing, that you may obtain nc^ing." The 
emperor's demands were, in feet, so extravagant, that it wras 
scarcely possible he himself could entertain the hope of their 
bang accepted. Negotiations, alternately resumed and aban« 
doned, were carried on with coldness on both sides until the 
moment when England prevailed on Russia to yna Prussia 
against France : they then altogether ceased; and it was for 
the sake of appearing to wish for their renewal, on bases stiil 
more fevourable to Fiance, that Napoleon sent Xhiroc to the 
King of Prussia. Duroc found the king at Osterode, on the 
otiier side of the Vistula. The only answer he receiT^ from 
his majesty was, " Tlie time is passed f which was very much 
like Napoleon's observation, " It is too late," when he le*- 
ceived the king's letter. 

Whilst Duroc was on his mission to the King of Prussia, I 
was myself negotiating at Hamburg. Bonaparte vras very 
amdous to detach Swedenfipomthecoalition,andtoterminatethe 
war with her by a separate treaty. Sweden, indeed, was likely 
to be very useml to him, if Prussia, Russia, and Engkmc^ 
sbonld collect a ccmsiderable mass of troops in the north. 
Denmark was already vnth us, and by gainmg over Sweden 
abo, the union of those two powers mi^t cveate a dtversion^ 
and give serious alarm to the coalition, which would be 
obliged to concentrate its principal force to oppose the attack 
of the grand army in Poland. The opinions of M. PeyAn, 
the Swedish minister at Hamburg, were decidedly opposed to 
the war in which his sovereign was engaged vrilh France. I 
was soiry that this gei^eman left Hamburg upon leave of ab* 
sence lor a year, just at the m<nnent I received my instructioiis 
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from the emperor upon the subject I have mentioned. M. 
Peyron was succeeded by M. Netzel, and I soon had the 
pleasure of perceiving that his opinions corresponded in every 
respect with those of his predecessor. 

As soon as he arrived, M. Netzel sought an interview to 
speak to me on the subject of the Swedes, who had been taken 
prisoners on the Trave. He entreated me to allow the officers 
to return to Sweden -on their- parole. I was ioixious to get 
M. NetzeVs demand acceded to, and availed myself of that 
opportunity to lead him gradually to the subject of my in- 
structions. I had good reason to be satisfied with the manner 
in which he received my first overtures. I said nothing to him 
of the justice, of which he was not previously convinced. I 
saw he understood that his sovereign would have every thing 
to gain by a reconciliatioa with France, and he told me that 
all Sweden demanded peace. Thus encouraged, I told him 
frankly that I was instructed to treat with him. M. Netael 
assured me that M. de Wetterstedt, the King of Sweden's 

Erivate secretary, with wIkhu he was intimate, and from whom 
e showed me several letters, was of &e same opinion on di« 
subject as himself. He added, that he had permission to cor- 
respond with the king, and that he would wnte the same even- 
ing to his sovereign and M. de Wetterstedt, to acquaint them 
•with our conversation. 

It will be perceived from what I have stated, that no negotia- 
tion was ever commenced under more ^vourable auspices ; 
but who could foresee what turn the King of Sweden would 
takel That unlucky prince took M. NetzeFs letter in very ill 
part, and M. de Wetterstedt himself received peremptory 
orders to acquaint M. Netzel with his sovereign's displeasure 
at his having presumed to visit a French minister, and, above 
all, to enter into a political conversation with him, although it 
was nothing more tlian conversation. The king did not con- 
fine himself to reproaches: M. Netzel came in great distress 
to inform me he had received orders to quit Hamburg imme- 
diately, without even awaiting the arrival of his successor. 
He regarded his disgrace as complete. I had the pleasure of 
seeing M. Netsel again in 1809, at Hamburg, wbel^ h^ had a 
mission from King Charles XIII. 
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CHAPTER V. 



• Hie continental system— General indignation excited hj it->Sale of 
licences by the French government — Custom-house system at Hamburg; 
—My letter to the emperor— Cause of the rupture with Russiar— Bema- 
dotte's visit to me— Trial by a court-marshal for the purchase of a sugar, 
loaf— Davoust and the captain reporter— Influence of the continental 
system on Napoleon's fall. 

I HAVE a few remarks to make on the famous continental 
system, which was a subject of such engrossing interest. I 
had, perhaps, better opportunities than any other person of ob- 
serving the fiaud, and estimating the fatal consequences of this 
system. It took its rise during the war of 1806, and was 
brought into existence by a decree, dated Berlin.* The pro- 
ject was conceived by weak consellors, who, perceiving the 
emperor's just indignation at the duplicity of England — her 
repugnance to enter into serious negotiations with him — and 
her constant endeavours to raise up enemies against France, 
prevailed upon him to issue the decree, which I could only- 
regard as an act of madness and tyranny. It was not a decree, 
but fleets, that were wanting. Without a navy it was ridi- 
culous to declare the British isles in a state of blockade, whilst 
the English fleets were in fact blockading all the French 

Sorts. This declaration was, however, made in the Berlin 
ecree. This is what was called the continental system I 
which, in plain terms, was nothing but a system of firaud and 
pillage. 

One can now scarcely conceive how Europe could for a 
smgle day endure that fiscal tyranny, which extorted exorbitant 
prices for articles, which Ae habits of three centuries had ren- 

* Sir Walter Scott quotes another decree, dated Hamburg, l$07. Na- 
poleon never was at Hamburg. The well-known Berlin decree, which 
declared the British ialea in a state of blockade, was soon published in all 
the Journals of Buiope» 
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dered indispensable to the poor as well as to the rich. So little 
of truth is there in the pretence that this system had for its 
sole and exclusive object to prevent the sale of English goods, 
that licences for their disposal were procured at a high price by 
whoever was rich enough to pay for them. The number and 
quality of the articles exported from France were extravagantly 
exaggerated. It was, indeed, necessary to take out some of 
those articles in compliance with the emperor's wishes, but 
they were only thrown into the sea. And yet no one hsid the 
honesty to tell the emperor that England sold on the continent, 
but bought scarcely any thing'. Tne speculation in licences 
was carried to a scandalous extent only to enrich a few, and 
to satisfy the shortsighted views of die contrivers of the * 
system. 

This system proves what is written in the annals of the 
human heart ana mind, that the cupidity of the one is insa-^ 
tiable, and the errors of the other incorrigible. Of this I will 
cite an example, though it refers to a period posterior to the 
origin of the continental system. At Hamburg, in 1811, 
under Davoust's government, a poor man had wellnigh been 
shot for having introduced into the department of the Elbe a 
small loaf of sugar for the use of his &mily, while at the same 
mtnnent Napoleon was perhaps signing a licence for the im- 
portation of a million of sugar-loaves. 

Smuggling on a small scale was punished with death, 
whilst the government carried it on extensively. The same 
cause filled the treasury with money, and the prisons with 
victims. 

The custom-house laws of this period, which waged open 
war against rhubarb, and armed the coasts of the continent 
s^ainst the introduction of senna, did not save the continental 
system from destruction. Ridicule attended the installation 
of the odious prevotal covirts. The president of the prevotal 
court at Hamburg, who was a Frenchman, delivered an 
address, in which he endeavoured to prove, that in the time 
of the Ptolemies, there had existed extraordinary fiscal tri- 
bunals, and that it was to those Egypt owed her prosperity. 
Terror was thus introduced by the most absurd folly. The 
ordinary custom-house officers, formerly so much jabhorred 
in Hamburg, declared with reason, that they would soon be 
regretted, and that the difference between them and the pre- 
votal courts would soon be felt. Bonaparte's counsellors led 
him to commit the folly of requiring that a ship which had 
obtained a licence should export merchandise equivalent to 
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tiiat of the cdcmial produce to be knported JXadet die an* 
thority of the licence. What -was the coDsequence? The 
specidatofs boiight at a low prioe old stores of silks, wlw^ 
cnange of &shioQ had made completely unsaleable, and ad 
those articles were prohibited in England, they were thrown 
into the sea without th^r loi» being felt The profits of the 
speculation made ample amends for the sacrifice. The con- 
tmental system, which was worthy only of the ages of igno- 
lance and barbarism, and which, had it been admissible in 
theory, was impracticable in application, carnu^ be sofficiently 
stignuitized. They were not the fiiends of the emperor who 
recommended a system calculated to rouse the tndignatioa 
of Europe, and which could not ^1 to create reaction. To 
tyrannize over the human species, and to exact uniform ad- 
miration and submission, is to require an impossibUity. It 
would seem that fete, which had still some splendid triumphs 
in store for Bonaparte, intended to prepare befordiand die 
causes which were to deprive him of all his triumphs at once, 
and plunge him into reverses even greater than the good finr- 
tune which had fevoured his elevation. 

Ibe prohibition of trade, the habitual severity in the exe- 
cution (M this odious system, made it operate like a continental 
impost. I will give a proof of this, and I state nothing but 
what came under my ovm observation. The fiscal iegula<- 
tions were veiy rigidly enforced at Hamburg, and along the 
two lines of Cuidiaven and Travemunde. M. Eudel, the 
director of that department, performed his duty with zeal 
and disinterestedness. I feel gratified in rendering him this 
tribute. Enormous quantities of English merchandise and 
colonial produce were accumulated at Hobtein, vrhete they 
almost all arrived by way of Kiel and Hudsum, and 
were smuggled over die line at the expense of a premium 
of thirty-diree and forty per cent. Convinced of diis ^t 
by a thousand proofe, and weary of the vexations of the pre- 
ventive system, I took upon myself to lay my opinions on the 
subject before the emperor. He had given me permission 
to write to him personally, without any intermediate agency, 
upon every diing that I might consider essential to his service. 
I sent an extraordinary courier to Fontainbleau, where he 
then was, and in my d^patch I informed him, tint notwith- 
standing his prevendve guard, every prohibited article was 
smi^led in, because die profits on the sale in Geimany, 
Pohoid, Italy, and even France, into which the contzaband 
goods found their way, were too considerable not to induce 
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persons to incur all risks to obtain them. I advised him, 
at the very time he was about to unite the Hanse Towns to 
the French empire, to permit merchandise to be imported 
subject to a duty of thirty-three per cent., which was about 
«qual to the amount of the premium for insurance. The 
emperor adopted my advice without hesitation, and in 1811 
the regulation produced a revenue of upwards of sixty millions 
of francs in Hamburg alone. 

This system embroiled us with Sweden and Russia, who 
could not endure that Napoleon should exact a strict blockade 
from them, whilst he was himself distributing licences in 
abundance. Bemadotte, on his way to Sweden, passed through 
Hamburg, in October 1810. He staid with me three days, 
during which time he scarcely saw any person but myself. 
He asked my opinion as to what he should do relative to the 
continental system. I did not hesitate to declare to him, not 
as a French minister, but as a private individual to his frielid, 
that in his place, at the head of a poor nation, which could 
only subsist by the exchange of its territorial productions with 
England, I would open my ports, and give the Swedes 
gratuitously that general licence which Bonaparte sold in 
detail to intrigue and cupidity. 

The Berlin decree could not fail to cause a reaction against 
the emperor's fortune, by raising up whole nations against 
him. The hurling of twenty kings from their thrones would 
have excited less hatred than this contempt for the wants 
of nations. This profound ignorance of the maxims of political 
economy, caused general privation and misery, which in their 
turn occasioned general nostility. The system could only 
succeed in the impossible event of all the powers of Europe 
honestly endeavouring to carry it into effect. A single free 
port would have destroyed it. In order to ensure its com- 
plete success, it was necessary to conquer and occupy all 
countries, and never to evacuate them. As a means of ruin- 
ing England it was contemptible. It was necessary that all 
Europe should be compelled by force of arms to join this 
absurd coalition, and that the same force should be con- 
stantly employed to maintain it. Was this possible? The 
captain reporter of a court-martial allowed a poor peasant 
to escape the punishment due to the offence of having bought 
a loaf of sugar beyond the custom-house barrier. This officer 
was some time afterwards at a dinner given by Marshal 
Davoust; the latter said to him, " You have a scrupulous 

VOL. III. £ 
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conscience, Sir; go to head-quarters and you will find an 
order there for you." This order sent him eighty leagues 
from Hamburg. It is necessary to have witnessed, as I have, 
the numberless vexations and miseries occasioned by the 
imfortunate continental system, to understand the mischief 
its authors did in Europe, and how much that mischief con- 
tributed to Napoleon's fall. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Kew system ot ivar— Winter qaa itcio T he emperrar's produnttdon— 
Necrasitf of nuurching to meet the Russians— Distress in the Hsnse 
Towns— Order for fifty thousand cloaks— Seizure of Russian com and 
timber— Murat's entrance into Warsaw- Re-estahlishment of Poland^ 
Duroc's accident— M. de Talleyrand*s carriage stopped by the mud— 
Napoleon's power of rousing the spirit of his troops— His mode of die- 
tatbog^Tlie Duke of Mecklenburgh-Schwerin— His Tiaits to Hambuii: 
—The Duke of Weimar— His letter and present— Journey of the here- 
ditary Prince of Denmark to Paris— Butler, the English spy— Trayel- 
ling clerks— Louis Bonaparte and the Berlin decree. 

Bonaparte was not only beyond all comparison the greatest 
captain of modem times, but he maybe said to have wrought a 
complete change in the art of war. Before his time, the most 
able generals regulated the fighting season by the almanack. 
It was customary in Europe to brave the cannon's mouth only 
from the first five days ot spring, to the last five days of au- 
tumn ; and the months of rain, snow, and frost, were passed 
in what were called winter quarters. Pichegru, in Holland, 
had set the example of indifference to temperature. At Aus- 
terlitz, too, Bonaparte had braved the severity of winter : this 
answered his purpose well, and he adopted the same course 
in 1806. His military genius and activity seemed to increase, 
and, proud of his troops, he determined to commence a 
winter campaign in a climate more rigorous than any in which 
he had yet fought. The men, chained to his destiny, were 
now required to brave the norUiem blast, as they had formerly 
braved the vertical sun of Egypt. Napoleon, who, above ail 
generals, was remarkable for the choice of his fields of battle, 
did not wish to virait tranquilly until die Russian army, which 
was advancing towards Germany, should come to measure its 
straigth widi him* in the plains of conquered Prussia ; he re- 
Bcdved to march to meet it, and to reach it before it should 
e2 
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cross the Vistula : but before he left Berlin to explore, as a 
conqueror, Poland and the confines of Russia, he addressed a 

Eroclamation to his troops, in which he stated all that had 
itherto been achieved by the French army, and at the same 
time he announced his future intentions. It was especially 
adviseable that he should march forward ; for, had he waited 
imtil the Russians had passed the Vistula, there would, 
probably, have been no winter campaign, • and he would 
have been obliged either to take up miserable winter quarters 
between the Vistula and the Oder, or to recross the Oder to 
combat the enemy in Prussia. His military genius and inde- 
fatigable activity served him admirably on this occasion, and 
the proclamation just alluded to, which was dated from Berlin 
before his departure for Charlottenburg, proves that he did 
not act fortuitously, as he frequently did, but that his calcula- 
tions were well made. 

A rapid and immense impulse given to great masses of men 
by the will of a single individual, may produce transient lustre, 
and dazzle the eyes of the multitude ; but when, at a distance 
from the theatre of glory, we see only the melancholy results 
which have been produced, the genius of conquest can only 
be regarded as the genius of destruction. What a sad picture 
was often presented to my eyes ! I was continually doomed 
to hear complaints of the general distress, and to execute 
orders which augmented the immense sacrifices already made 
hy the city of Hamburg. — ^Thus for example, the emperor de- 
sired me to fiimish him with fifty thousand cloaks, which I 
immediately did. I felt the importance of such an order at 
the approach of winter, and in a climate the rigour of which 
our troops had not yet encountered. I also received orders to 
seize at Lubeck (which town, as I have already stated, had 
been alternately taken and re-taken by Blucher and Bema- 
dotte), four hundred thousand lasts of com, and to send them 
to Magdeburg. This com belonged to Russia. Marshal 
Mortier, too, had seized some timber for building, which also 
belonged to Russia, and which was estimated at fourteen hun- 
dred thousand francs. 

Meanwhile our troops continued to ^advance with such 
rapidity, that before the end of November Murat aiTived at 
Warsaw, at the head of the advanced guard of the grand army, 
of which he had the command. The emperor's head-quarters 
were then at Posen, and he received deputations from all parts 
soliciting the re-establishment and independence of the king- 
dom of Poland. Rapp informed me, that after receiving the 
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deputation from Warsaw, the emperor said to him: — *^ I love 
the Poles; their enthusiastic chsuracter pleases me; I should 
like to make them independent, but that is a difficult matter. 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, have all had a slice of the cake ; 
when the match is once kindled, who knows where the con- 
flagration may stop : my first duty is towards France, which I 
tnust not sacrifice to Poland — we must refer this matter to 
the sovereign of all things — ^time : he will presently show us 
"what we must do." Had Sulkowsky lived. Napoleon might 
have recollected what he had said to him in Egypt, and in all 
probability he would have raised up a power, the dismem- 
berment of which, towards the close of the last century, began 
to break that sort of political equilibrium which had subsisted 
in Europe since the peace of West^alia. 

It was at the head quarters at Posen, that Duroc rejoined 
the emperor after his mission to the Kihg of Prussia. His 
carriage overturned on the way, and he had the misfortune to 
break his collar-bone. All the letters I received were nothing 
but a succession of complaints on the bad state of the roads. 
Our trc)ops were absolutely fighting in mud, and it was with ex- 
treme difficulty that the artillery and forges of the army could 
be moved along. M. de Talleyrand had been summoned to 
head-quarters hj the emperor, in the expectation of treating 
for peace, and I was informed that his carriage stuck in the 
mud, and he was detained on his journey for twelve hours. 
A soldier having asked one of the persons in M. de Talley- 
rand's suite, who the traveller was, was informed that he was 
the minister for foreign affeirs : — *' Ah ! bah ! " said the soldier, 
** Why does lie come with his diplomacy to such a devil of 
a country as this ?" 

The emperor entered Warsaw on the 1st of January. Most 
of the reports which he had received previous to his entrance, 
had concurred in describing the dissatisfection of the troops, 
who, for some time, had had to contend with bad roads, bad 
weather, and all sorts of privations. Bonaparte said to the 
generals, who informed him that the enthusiasm of his troops 
had been succeeded by dejection and discontent : — " Does 
their spirit foil them when they come in sight of the enemy ?" 
— " No, Sire." — " I knew it ; my troops are always the same." 
Then turning to Rapp, he said : " I must rouse them ;" and 
he dictated die following proclamation : 
Soldiers, 

It is a year this very hour since you were on the field of Aus- 
terlitz, where the Russian battalions fled in disorder, or surren- 
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dated up their arms to tiieir conquoirarfl. Next dfff proposals ef 
peace were talked of; bnt tiiej were deceptive, lio aocccr had 
the Kussians escaped hy, perhaps, blanaeable generoaitj, ftauk 
the disasters of the third cc^ti(»i, than they contrived a fourth. 
But the ally on whose tactics they founded their iM3nci|)al ho^ 
was no more. His capital, his fortresses, his magazines, m* 
arsenals, two hundred and eighty flags, and two hundred field- 

Sieces have fallen into our power. The Oder, the Wartha, th© 
eserts of Poland, and the inclemency of the season, have not for 
a moment retarded your progress. You have braved all ; sur- 
mounted all ; every obstacle has fled at your approach. The 
^Russians have in vain endeavoured to defend the capital of 
ancient and illustrious Poland. The French eagle hovers over 
the Vistula. The brave and unfortunate Poles, on beholding' 
you, fancied they saw the legions of Sobiesky returning itoBk- 
thei]^ menK>rable expedition. 

Soldiers, we will not lay down our arms until a general peace 
lias secured the powerof our allies, and restored to us ourcoloaieA 
and our freedom of trade. We have conquered on the Elbe and 
Ae Oder, Pondichery, our Indian establishments, the Cape o£ 
Good Hope, and the Spanish colonies. Why should the Bus* 
sians have the right of thwarting our just designs 1 They and we 
are still the solcUers who fought at Austerlitz.* 

When Bonaparte dictated his proclamations— and how 
many have I not written fix)m his dictation— he was for the 

♦ Rapp ttius describes the entrance of the French Into Warsaw, and 
adds a fewamusing anecdotes connected with that event. 

" At length we entered the Polish cm>ital. The King of Niples had 
preceded us, and had driven the Russians from the city. Napoleon was 
irecelved with enthusiasm. The Poles thought that the fnomcnt of their 
regeneration had arrived, and that their wishes were fulflUed. It vo«m 
be difficult to describe the joy thus evinced, and the respect with wmclj 
they treated us. The French troops, however, were not quge 80™1 
Ideased ; they manifested the greatest repugnance to crosrfngthe vistuMt. 
The idea of want and bad weather had inspired them wll^ the greatest 
aversion to Poland, and they were inexhaustible in theh: jokes on the 
country. .. 

** The French troops used to say that the four followiBg words cobscU 
tuted the whole language of the Poles :—JKc^a .' »«<«»«'• ^^'«{ 'SSf 
(some bread ? there is none j some water ? we will go and fetch It.) tms 
was all that was to be heard in Poland. Napoleon one day V^^^^^^ • 
column of infantry in the neighbourhood of Nasietek, where the troopt 
were suflfering the greatest privations, on account of the mud, ™cli 
prevented the arrival of provisions. ' Papa, kleba ) » exclataicd a soldiCT. 
* Niema,* replied the emperor. The whole e(dumn burst into a nt oi 
laughter : they asked for nothhag more. *j»««. 

" One evening at the theatre, when the curtain was very late oinsmg, 
& grenadier, who was among the spectators, became jmpatfcrat wtte 
<lelay. * Begin !» he caUed out from the further end of the pit, b^ 
directly, or I wiU not cross the Vistula.* "—RappU Memoirs, p. 11». 
<B. £d.) 
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moment inspiTedy and he evinced all the excitement i^idi 
distinguishes the Italian Improvisatori. To follow him^ it 
"WBs necessary to write with inconceivable rapidity. When I 
have read over to him what he has dictated, I have often known 
him to smile triumphantly at the effect which he expected 
any particular phrase would produce. In general his procla- 
mations turned on three distinct points — upraising his soldiers 
for what they had done, pointing out to them what they had 
yet to do, and abusing his enemies. The proclamation to 
^ich I have just now alluded was circulated profusely 
through Germany, and it is impossible to conceive the efiect 
it pr^uced on tne whole army. The corps stationed in the 
rear burned to pass, by forced marches, the space which still 
separated them from head-quarters ; and those who were 
nearer the emperor, forgot their fetigues and privations, and 
were only anxious to encounter the enemy. They frequently 
could not understand what Napoleon said in these proclama- 
tions ; but no matter for that : they would have followed him 
eheerfuUy barefooted and without provisions. Such was the 
enthusiam, or rather the fanaticism, which Napoleon could 
inspire among his troops^ when he thought proper to rouse 
them, as he termed it. 

When, on a former occasion, I spoke of the Duke of Meck- 
lenburgh-Schwerin, and his family, I forgot a circumstance 
relative to my intercourse with him, which now occurs to my 
memory. When, on his expulsion from his states, after the . 
battle of Jena, he took refuge in Altona,he requested, through 
the medium of his minister at Hamburg, Count Plessen, that 
I would give him permission occasionally to visit that city. 
This permission I granted without hesitation ; but the duke 
observed no precaution in his visits, and I made, some observa- 
tions to him on the subject. I knew the object of his visits. 
It was a secret connexion in Hamburg ; but in consequence of 
my observations, he removed the lady to Altona, and assured 
me that he adopted that determination to avoid compromising 
me. He afterwards came very seldom to Hamburg ; but as 
we were on the best understanding with Denmark, 1 fre- 
quently saw his daughter and son-in-law, who used to visit 
me at a house I had in Holstein, near Altona. There I like- 
wise saw, almost every day, the Duke of Weimar, an ex- 
cdlent old man. I had the advantage of being on such terms 
of intimacy with him, that my house was in some measure 
his. He had also lost his states. I was so happy as to con- 
tribute to their restoration, for my situation enabled me to ex- 
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ercise some influence on the political indulgences or severities 
of the government. I entertained a sincere regard for the 
Duke of Weimar, and I greatly regretted his departure. No 
sooner had he arrived in Berlin, than he wrote me a letter of 
thanks, to which he added the present of a diamond, in token 
of his grateful remembrance of me. The Duke of Mecklen- 
burgh was not so fortunate as the Duke of Weimar, in spite 
of his alliance with the reigning family of Denmark. He was 
obliged to remain at Altona until the July following ; for his 
states were restored only by the treaty of Tilsit. As soon as 
it was known that the emperor had returned to Paris, the 
duke's son, the hereditary prince, visited me in Hamburg, and 
asked me whether I thought he could present 'himself to the 
emperor, for the purpose of expressing his own and his fether's 
gratitude. He was a very well educated young rtian. He set 
out accompanied by M. Oertzen and Baron Brandstaten. 
Some time afterwards I saw his name in the Moniteur, in one 
of the lists of presentations to Napoleon, the collection of 
which, during the empire, might be regarded as a general re- 
gister of the nobilityvof Europe. 

It is commonly said tliat we may use ourselves to -any 
thing, but to me this remark is subject to an exception ; for 
in spite of the necessity to which I was reduced of employing 
spies, I never could surmount the disgust I felt at them, espe- 
cially when I saw men destined to fill a respectable rank in 
society degrade themselves to that in&mous profession. It 
is impossible to conceive the artifices to which these men 
resort to gain the confidence of those whom they wish to 
betray. Of this the following example just now occurs to my 
mind. 

One of those wretches who are employed in certain circum- 
stances, and by all parties, came to offer his services to me. 
His name was Butler, and he had been sent from England ta 
the continent as a spy upon the French government. He 
immediately came to me, complained of pretended enemies 
and unjust treatment. He told me he had the greatest wish to 
serve the emperor, and that he would make any sacrifice to 
prove his fidelity. The real motive of his change of party 
was, as it is with all such men, merely the hope of a higher 
reward. Most extraordinary were the schemes he adopted to 
prevent his old employer! from suspecting that he was serving 
new ones. To me he continually repeated how happy he 
was to be revenged on his enemies in London. He asked me 
to allow him to go to Paris to be examined by the minister of 
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the police. The better to keep up the deception, he Tequested, 
that on his arrival in Paris he might be confined in the Temple, 
and that there might be inserted in the English journals an 
aimoimcement in the following terms : ^' John Butler, com- 
monly called Count Butler, has just been arrested and sent to 
Paris under a good escort, by the French minister at Ham- 
burg." At the expiration of a few weeks, Butler, having re- 
ceived his instructions, set out for London, but by way of pre- 
caution, he said it would be well to publish in the journals 
another announcement, which was as follows : — ^^ John Butler, 
who has been arrested in Hamburg as an English agent, and 
conveyed to Paris, is ordered to quit France, and the territo- 
ries occupied by the French armies and their allies, and not 
to appear there again until the general peace.'' In England 
Butler enjoyed the honours of French persecution. He was 
regarded as a victim who deserved all the confidence of the 
enemies of France. He furnished Fouch6 with a considerable 
deal of information, and he was fortimate enough to escape 
being hanged. Who indeed would not have been duped by 
such an imposition? Truly there are* some crimes which 
only those who are guilty of theiii Sm suspect ! 

Notwithstanding the pretended necessity of employing secret 
agents, Bonaparte was unwilling, that even under that pretext, 
too many commtmications should be established between 
France and England. Meanwhile Fouche actively directed 
the evolutions oif his secret army. Ever ready to seize on any 
thing that could give importance to the police, and encourage 
the suspicions of the emperor, Fouche wrote to me, that the 
government had received certain information, that many 
Frenchmen, travelling for commercial houses in France, were 
at Manchester purchasing articles of English manuBsicture. 
This was true; but how was it to be prevented. These tra- 
velling clerks passed through Holland, where they easily pro- 
cured a passage to England. 

Louis Bonaparte, conceiving that the King of Holland 
ought not to sacrifice the interests of his new subjects to the 
wishes of his brother, at first put in force very leniently the 
disastrous continental system. But at this Napoleon soon^ 
manifested his displeasure, and about the end of the year 
1806, Louis was reduced to the necessity of ordering the strict 
observance of the blockade. The facility with which the tra- 
vellers of French commercial houses passed from Holland to 
England gave rise to other alarms on the part of the French 
government. It was said, that smce Frenchmen could so 
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etsily pass firom the continent to Gieat Britain, the agents of 
the English cabinet might, by the same means, find their way 
to the ccmtinent. Acc(Mrdingly, the consuls were directed to 
keep a watchful eye, not only up(m individuals who evidently 
came from England, but upon those who might by possibility 
come firom that country. ITiis plan was di very well, but 
how was it to be put into execution?. . . .The continent was, 
nevertheless, inundated with articles of English manufacture, 
for this simple reason, that, however powerfiil maybe the will 
of a sovereign, it is still less powerful, and less lasting, than 
ihe wants of a people. The continental system reminded me 
of the law created by an ancient legislator, who, for a crime 
which he conceived could not possibly be committed, con- 
denmed the person who should be guilty of it, to throw a bull 
across Mount Taurus. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



creation of the kingdom of Saxony— Veneratioii of Gennany for the 
King of Saxony— TTie emperor's micertainty respecting Poland— Ffites 
and r evie ws at Warsaw— ^Ilie French government at the emperor's 
3iead-quarter»— Ministerial portfolios sent to Warsaw— Military prepa- 
rations daring themonth of January- Difference of our sitnatioa dnrini; 
the campaigns of Vienna and Fnuaiar— News received and sent— Ckm* 
duct of the cabinet of Austria similar to that of the cabinet oi Berlin— 
Battle of Eylau- Unjust accusation against Bemadotte— Death of 
General d'Hautponlt^-Te Deum chanted by the Russians— Gardanne's 
xnission to Persiar— Abuse of military power— Defence of diplomatio 
jrij^its— Marshal Brune. 

It is not my design here to trace a picture of the state of 
Europe at the close of 1806. I will merely throw together a 
few iacts which came to my knowledge at the time, and which 
I find in my correspondence. I have already mentioned that 
the emperor arrived at Warsaw on the 1st of January. During 
his stay at Posen, he had, by virtue of a treaty concluded with 
the Elector of Saxony, founded a new kingdom, and conse- 
quently extended his power in Germany, by the annexment of 
tie kingdom of Saxony to the confederation of the Rhine. By 
the terms of this treaty. Saxony, so justly femed for her cavalry, 
was 16 furnish the emperor with a contingent of twenty thou- 
Band men and horses. 

It was quite a new spectacle to the princes of Germany, all 
acctistomed to old habits of etiquette, to see an upstart so- 
vereign treat them as subjects, and even oblige them to con- 
sider themselves as such. Those famous Saxons, who had 
made Charlemagne tremble, threw themselves on the protection 
of the emperor ; and the alliance of the head of the house of 
Saxony was not a matter of indifference to Napoleon; for the 
new king was, on account of his age, his tastes, and his dia« 
racter, more revered than any other German prince. 

From the moment of Napoleon's arrival at Warsaw, until 
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the commencement of hostilities against the Russians, he was 
continually solicited to re-establish the throne of Poland, and 
to restore its chivalrous independance to the ancient empire of 
the Jagellons. A person who was at that time in Warsaw 
told me, that the emperor was in the greatest uncertauity as 
to what he should do respecting Poland. He was entreated to 
re-establish that ancient and heroic kingdom ; but he came to 
no decision, preferring, according to custom, to submit to 
events that he might appear to command them. At Warsaw, 
indeed, the emperor passed a great part of his time in fetes and 
reviews, which, however, did not prevent him from watching, 
with his eagle eye, every department of the public service, botii 
interior and exterior.* He himself was in the capital of 
Poland; but his vast influence was present everywhere. I 
heard Duroc say, when we were conversing together about the 
campaign of Tilsit, that Napoleon's activity and intelligence 
were never more conspicuously developed. 

One very remarkable feature of the imperial wars was, that 
with the exception of the interior police, of which Fouche was 
the soul, the whole government of France was at the head- 
quarters of the emperor. At Warsaw, Napoleon's attention 
was not only occupied with the affairs of his army, but he 
directed the whole machinery of the French government just 
the same as if he had been in Paris. Daily estafettes, and 
frequently the useless auditors of the council of state, brought 



* " Oar halt at Warsaw was delightful. With the exception of theatres* 
the city presented all the gaieties of Paris. Twice a week the emperor 
gave a concert; after which a court was held, which led again to numer- 
ous meetings in private parties. On these occasions, the personal heauty 
and graceful manners of the Polish ladies were conspicuous. It may 
truly he said that they excited the Jealousy of the most charming women, 
of other nations. With the most polished elegance they combine a fund 
of information, which is not usually found even among Frenchwomen j 
and they are very superior to the generality of females bred in cities, to 
whom habit renders company almost a necessary of life. The Polish 
ladies of rank always pass one half of the year in the country, where 
probably they apply themselves to reading and the cultivation of their 
minds j and they return to spend the winter-season in the capital, graced 
with those talents and accomplishments which render them so peculiarly 
attractive. 

" The emperor and all the French officers paid their tribute of admi- 
ration to the charms of the fair Poles. There was one whose powerful 
fascinations made a deep impression on the emperor's heart. He con- 
ceived an ardent affection for her, which she cordially returned. She 
received with pride the homage of a conquest which was the consumma- 
tion of her happiness. It is needless to name her, when I observe that 
her attachment remained unshaken amidst every danger, and that, at th« 
period of Napoleon's reverses, she continued his faithful friend."— iWe- 
moirs of the Duke de Rovigo, vol. ii. part I. p. 17. (E. Ed.) 
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liim reports more or less correct, and curious disclosures, 
which were frequently the invention of the police. The port- 
folios of the ministers arrived every week, with the exception 
of those of the minister for foreign affairs, and the minister of 
the war department ; the former had first stopped at Mentz 
with the empress, but had been called to Warsaw ; and the 
latter, Clarke, was, for the misfortune of Berlin, governor of 
that city. This state of things lasted during the ten months 
of the emperor's absence from Paris. Louis XIV. said : " I 
am myself the State." Napoleon did not say this; but, in 
feet, under his reign the government of France was always at 
his head-quarters. This circumstance had well nigh proved 
fatal to him, on the occasion of the extraordinary conspiracy 
of Mallet, with some points of which I alone, perhaps, am 
thoroughly acquainted. The emperor employed the month of 
January in military preparations for the approaching attack of 
the Russians, but at the same time he did not neglect the 
business of the cabinet: with him nothing was suffered to 
linger in the rear. 

While Napoleon was at Warsaw, a battle was not the only 
thing to be thought about ; af&irs were much more compli^ 
cated than during the campaign of Vienna. It was necessary, 
on the one hand, to observe Prussia, which was occupied; and 
on the ■ other, to anticipate the Russians, whose movements 
indicated that they were inclined to strike the first blow. In 
the preceding campaign, Austria, before the taking of Vienna, 
was alone engaged The case was different now : Austria had 
had only soldiers ; and Prussia, as Blucher informed me, was 
beginning to have citizens. There was no difficulty in return- 
ing from Vienna, but a great deal in returning from Warsaw, 
in case of feilure, notwithstanding the creation of the kingdom 
of Saxony, and the provisional government given to Prussia, 
and to the other states of Germany which we had conquered. 
None of these considerations escaped the penetration of Napo- 
leon : nothing was omitted in the notes, letters, and official 
correspondence which came to me from all quarters. Receiving, 
as I did, accurate information from my own correspondents of 
all that was passing in Germany, it often happened that I 
transmitted to the government the same news which it trans- 
mitted to me, not supposing that I previously knew it. Thus, 
for example, I thought I was apprising the government of the 
arming oi Austria, of which I received information from head- 
quarters a few days after. 

During the Prussian campaign, Austria precisely played the 
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game which Prassia had played during the campaign of 
Austria. There was indecision on the one part, and indecisioa 
on the other. As Prassia had, before the battle of Austerlitz, 
awaited the success or defeat of the French, to decide whether 
she shoidd remain neutral, or declare herself against France; 
so Austria, doubtless supposing that Russia would be more 
fortunate as the ally of Prussia, than she had been as her ally, 
assembled a corps of 40,000 men in Bohemia. That corps 
was called an army of observation ; but the nature of th^ 
armies of observation is well known; they belong to the class 
of armed neutralities, like the ingenious invention of sanitary 
cordons. The &ct is, that the 40,000 men assembled in 
Bohemia were destined to aid and assist the Russians in case 
they should be successful: and what reasonable man can 
bkume &e Austrian government for wishing for a vengeance 
which would wash away the shame of the treaty of Presburgh. 
Napoleon had not a nunnent to lose, but his activity required 
no spur : he had hastened the battle of Austerlitz to anticipate 
Prussia, and he now found it necessary to anticipate Russia^ 
in order to keep Austria in a state of indecision. 

The emperor, . therefore, left Warsaw about the end of 
January, and immediately gave orders for engaging the Rus- 
sian army in the beginning of February ; but, in spite of his 
desire of commencing the attack, he was anticipated. On the 
8th of February, at seven in the morning, he was attacked by 
the Russians, who advanced during a terrible storm of snow, 
which fell in large flakes. They approached Preussich-Evlau, 
where the emperor was, and the unperial guard stoppea the 
Russian column. Nearly the whole French army was en* 
gaged in that battle, one of the most sanguinary ever fought in 
Europe. The corps commanded by Bemadotte was not 
engaged in the contest: it had been stationed on the Idt 
at Mohnmgen, whence it menaced Dantzic The issue of the 
battle would have been very different, had the four divisicms of 
in&ntiy, and the two of cavalry, composing Bemadotte's army 
corps, arrived in time ; but, unfortunately, tiie officer instructed 
to convey orders to Bemadotte to march without delay on 
Preussidi-Eylau, was taken by a body of Cossacks : Bema- 
dotte, therefore, did not arrive. Bonaparte, who always liked 
to throw blame on some one if things did not turn out exactly 
as he wished, attributed the doubtful success of the day to the 
absoice of Bemadotte: in this he was right; but to make that 
absence a reproach to the marshal was a gross injustice. Ber* 
udotte was accused of sot haying been willmg to inarch 
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on Prenssich-Eyku^ though, as it was alleged. General dHaut- 
poolt had informed him of ihe necessity of his presence. Bnt 
Aow could that fact be ascertained^ since General d'Hautponlt 
was among the killed ? 

Those who knew Bonaparte, his cunning, and the artful ad- 
vantage he would sometimes take of words, which he attributed 
to the dead, will easily solve the enigma. The battle of Eylau 
was terrible: — ^n^ht came on — Bemadotte's corps was con- 
stantly, but in vain, expected ; and, after a considerable loss, 
^be French army had the melanclK>ly honour of passing the 
night on the field of battle. Bemadotte at len^ arrived, but 
too late. He met the enemy, who were retreatmg, without the 
fear of being molested, towa^s Koningsberg, the only capital 
remaining to Prussia. The King of Pnissia was then at Me- 
mel, a small port on the Baltic, thirty leagues from Konings- 



the battle of Eylau, both sides remained stationary ; 
and several days elapsed without any thing remarkable taking 
place. The <^ers of peace made by the emperor, with verjr 
little earnestness it is true, were disdainfiilly rejected, as if 
m victory disputed with Napoleon was to be regarded as a 
triumph. The battle of Eylau seemed to turn the heads of the 
Russians, who chanted " Te Deum ** on the occasion. But 
while the emperor was making preparations to advance, his 
diplomacy was taking effect in a distant quarter, and raising up 
against Russia an old and formidable enemy. Turkey de- 
iSaaed war against her. Ihis was a powerful diversion, and 
obliged Russia to strip her western frontiers to secure a Ime of 
defence on the south. 

Some time after General Gardanne set out on the Yimous 
embassy to Persia; for which the way had been paved by the 
success of the mission of my friend, Am^d^e Jaubert. This 
embassy was not merely one of those pompous legations, such 
as Charlemagne, Louis XIV., and Louis XVI., received from 
llie Empress Irene, the King of Siam, and Tippoo Saib. It 
was connected with ideas which Bonaparte had conceived at 
the very dawn irf his power. It was, indeed, the light from the 
East which first enabled him to see his greatness in perspec- 
tive; and that l^t never ceased to fix his attention, and dazzle 
bis imagination. I know well that Gardanne's embassy was» 
at fiist, conceived on a much grander scale than that on yrhkh 
k was executed. Napoleon had resolved to send to the Shah 
of Persia four thou^tnd infimtry, commanded by chosen and 
expecieooed offioen; ten thousand mu^etS; and fifty pieces of 
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cannon ; and I also know that orders were given for the execu- 
tion of this design. The avowed object of the emperor was to 
enable the Shah of Persia to make an important diversion, 
with eighty thousand men, in the eastern provinces of Russia. 
But there was likewise another, an old and constant object, 
which was always uppermost in Napoleon's mind, namely, the 
wish to strike England in the very heart of her Asiatic posses- 
sions. Such was the principal motive of Gardanne's mission, 
but circumstances did not permit the emperor to give it all the 
importance he desired. He contented himself with sending a 
few officers of engineers and artillery to Persia, who, on their 
arrival, were astonished at the number of English they found 
there. 

Meanwhile the internal affairs of the towns over which my 
diplomatic jurisdiction extended soon gave me more employ- 
ment than ever. The greatest misfortune of the empire was, 
perhaps, the abuse of Uie right arrogated by the wearers of 
epaulettes. My situation gave me an opportunity of observing 
all the odious character of a military government. Another, in 
my place, could not have done all that I did. I say Uiis 
confidently ; for my situation was a distinct and independent 
one, as Bonaparte had told me. Being authorized to cor- 
respond directly with the emperor, the military chiefs feared, if 
they did not yield to my just representations, that I would 
make private reports : this apprehension was wonderfully use- 
ful in enabling me to maintain the rights of the towns, which 
had adopted me as their first citizen. 

A circumstance occurred in which I had to defend the rights 
of the diplomatic and commercial agents against the preten- 
sions of military power. Marshal Brune, during his govern- 
ment at Hamburg, went to Bremen, to watch the strict execu- 
tion of the illusive blockade against England. The marshal, 
acting, no doubt, in conformity with the instructions of Clarke, 
then minister of war, and governor of Berlin, wished to 
arrogate the right of deciding on the captures made by our 
cruizers. 

He attempted to prevent the consul Lagau from selling the 
confiscated ships, in order to sell them himself. Of this 
M. Lagau complained to me. The more I observed a dispo- 
sition to encroach on the part of the military authorities, the 
more I conceived it necessary to maintain tiie rights of the 
consuls, and to favour their iufluence, without which thw 
would have lost their consideration. To the complaints of M, 
Lagau, I replied : — " That to him alone belon8;ed the right of 
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deciding, in the first instance, on the fate of the ships : that he 
could not be deprived of that right without changing the ISiw : 
that he was free to sell the confiscated Prussian ships : that 
Marshal Brune was at Bremen only for the execution of the 
decree respecting the blockade of England, and that he ought 
not to interfere in business unconnected with that decree." 
Lagau showed this letter to Brune, who then allowed him 
to do as he wished ; but it was an aftir of profit, and the 
marshal, for a long time, owed me a grudge. 

Bemadotte was exceedingly disinterested ; but he loved to 
be talked about. The more the emperor endeavoured to 
throw accusations upon him, the more he was anxious to give 
publicity to all his actions. He sent to rae an accotmt of Ae 
brilliant aflair of l^unsburg, in which a division of the first 
corps had been particularly distinguished. Aku^ with this 
naanratiye^ he sent nie a note in the following terms : '^ I send 
Tou, ray dear minist^, an account of the ^fhk of Brauns- 
bfirg. You win, perhaps, think proper to publish it. In that 
cas^ I ^lall be obli^d to you to get it inserted in the Ham- 
burg journals/' I did so. The injustice of the emperor,, and 
the bad way in which he spoke of Bemadotjtey obliged the 
latter, for the sake of his own credit, to make known the 
truth. 



VOL. III. 
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CHAPTER IX 



Anny supplieft— English dotii and leather-— M. de Gimers successor — 
Double appointment at London and Mittau— M. Hue, valet-de-chambre 
of Louis XVI.— Arrest on a charge of libel— M. Hue's arrival at Altona 
—Fresh arrivals of emigrants— Baron d'Imbert and General Danican— 
Colonel de Blacas in the Swedish service— Command accepted by Du- 
moitfiez— Despatch from M. de Talleyrand— A page of Napoleon's glory 
— ^Interview between the two emperors at Tilsit— Silesia restored to the 
Queen of Prussiar-The Prince of Wittgenstein— Commercial treaty be- 
tween England and Russian-Mediation of Russia offered to England — 
Reply of Mr. Canning^The Prince of Wales and Mr. Canning favourable 
to peace— Unfortunate situation of Prussia— Impossibility of re-esta- 
blishing Poland in 1807— Foundation of the kingdom of Westphalia— 
The grand duchy of Warsaw and the King of Saxony. 

I HAVE mentioned that I received an order from the emperor 
to supply fifty thousand cloaks for the anny. With this order, 
which was not the only one I received of the same kind, some 
circumstances were connected, which I may take the present 
opportunity of explaining. 

The emperor gave me so many orders for army clothing, 
that all that could be supplied by the cities of Hamburg, Bre- 
men, and Lubeck, would have been insufficient for executing 
the commissions. I entered into a treaty with a house in 
Hamburg, which I authorized, in spite of the decree of Berlin, 
to bring cloth and leather from England. Thus I procured 
these articles in a sure and cheap way. Our troops might 
have perished of cold, had the continental system, and the ab- 
surd mass of inexecutable decrees relative to English mer- 
chandise, been observed. 

At the beginning of 1807, my occupations at Hamburg 
were divided between the furnishing of supplies for the army, 
and the inspection of the emigrants whom Fouch^ pretended 
to dread, in order to give greater importance to his office. 
M. de Gimel was now dead. I had informed Fouch€ of that 
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event, and he desired me to send him all the information I 
could collect respecting the individual who might be appointed 
M. de GimeFs successor. M. de la Chapelle made choice of 
M. Maillard, and as soon as I ascertained this fact, I sent to 
Fouch^ a description of M. Maillard, whose portrait could not 
possibly have been flattered without depriving it of all re- 
semblance. I had learned, by a letter from Count Dumous- 
tier, who was then in England, that MaiUard had been com- 
mander of the gendarmerie at Valenciennes, and pr^vot of the 
army of Cond^. Count Dumoustier had descnbed him as 
a brutal, obstinate, and exceedingly narrow-minded man, and 
he finished his portrait with the following remark : " The 
king's cause must be desperate indeed, when such fellows are 
chosen to support it.'^ M. Maillard was sent firom London to 
Altona to succeed M. de Gimel as agent of the emigrants; but 
at the same time Louis XVIII. had given the appointment to 
M. Gr^mion, an inhabitant of Holstein. However, both these 
nominations were merely provisional, and I ascertained that 
M. Hue was definitively appointed to succeed M. de Gimel as 
agent for the emigrants. M. Hye was expected at Altona in 
the beginning of May. He was that faithful servant of Louis 
XVI. who shared his master's captivity, and to whom 
honourable immortality is bequeathed in the will of the un- 
fortunate sovereign. His name must have recalled strange 
recollections to Fouche, who wished that I should be doubly 
vigilant. His distrust, real or feigned, of the emigrants, was 
such, that he more than once directed me to keep watch upon 
persons who were very far from supposing themselves to be 
objects of the slightest suspicion. 

I never let slip an opportunity of mitigating the rigour of 
Fouch^'s orders, which, indeed, were sometimes so absurd^ 
th^t I did not attempt to execute them. Of this the following 
instance just now occurs to my recollection ; A printer at 
Hamburg had been arrested on the charge of having printed a 
libel in the German language. The man was detained in 
prison because, very much to his honour, he would not dis- 
close the name of the writer of the pamphlet. I sent for him 
and questioned him : he told me, witn every appearance of 
sincerity, that he had never but once seen the man who had 
brought him the manuscript. I was convinced of the truth of 
what he said, and I gave an order for his liberation. To avoid 
irritating the susceptibility of the minister of police, I wrote to 
him the following few lines : " The libel is tne most misera- 
ble rhapsody imaginable. The author^ probably with the view 
f2 
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oi seiyag his pampMet in Holstein, predicts that Denmark 
win eeoquer every ot^er nation, aoid become the greatest 
kingcKofm^ in the world. This trait alone wiU suffice to* prove 
i» yott how little (ianger there is in fooleries, written in Ae 
style of Ae Apocatypse." 

M . Hue was expected at Altona in the beginning of Majv 
bat he did not a^ve until the 20th. He had left London on 
tiie 15di. I was assured that several emigrants had taken the 
mpoftHnity of coming with him on bosid the packet-boat. 
Tkiis was true, and some emigrants arrived, who were by no 
means die most select of that body. Among them was a 
BiEUN)n d^Imbert, who was accompanied by a Sieur Louis, his 
secretary, and MM. Barth^lemy and Plagn^s. In a list which 
f OHch^ had sent me, Barth^lemy was designated as a clerk,, 
en board the corvette T^telten, and Plagnis as an officer in 
the marines. D'Imbert maintained that he had be«i banished 
ftom England with the three individuals who accompanied 
himr, en account of a demand of 5000/. which he had made 
i^n Mr. Cooke, one of the under secretaries of state,* on ac- 
count (^advances to stents whom he, dimbert, had sent to 
France in obedience to-the instructions of the English ministiy. 
lyimbert added, Aat it had been found convenient to evade 
the payment of this sum by banishing him. I indeed saw it 
stated in the English journals at the time, that two French 
eoHgrants, Martel&> and Dublin, were arrested in London, and 
tfiat thirty emigrants were about \x) be sent from England. 
Among the latter appeared the name of Bffl*on d'Imbert and 
al&o of Greneral Daoican, who opposed the convention and led 
the sections who were termed rebels, on the 13th Vend^miaire. 
it is well known how Danican fell beneath the tact and bold- 
aess ef the young General Bonaparte. He escaped, by flight, 
senteneeof contumacy pronoimced upon him by a.court-marfial. 
He afterwards became a constant, diough not a very able, agent 
of tlK FoyaMsts. On the 20th of May, Efenican arrived at Altona 
fiiom London. As it was alleged that he would certainly come 
to- Hamburg to see one of his inends, I sent a description of 
him to the commander of the gendarmerie. 

Daniean said he vtras going to Sweden, whither he had beent 
summoned by the king, who was makmg every exertion to re- 
cruit the enemies of France. He had seen the German Legion 
embark. Twenty men belonging to that legion had attempted 
to escape, and lud been conveyed to London in irons. Ao- 
coiding to the account given by Danican, the l^on was more 
iiiivourable to the French timn to the English. I also learned 
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is the pnesence of soaae one who reported them to ne, tkat 
&e Sieur DereUe, a man in the coofideBce ef the Count d^Ar** 
tots, ha^mg swindled 30,000 irancs of the popery left 1^ 
Pkhegni, said being prosecuted for that o&Doe bf Coemt de 
la Chapelk, diyisicm was sown in the party, because Cmmt 
d'Artois wished to defend his ^Tcnxcite. Damcan- made, on 
the pert of the Ei^iis^ goTerameat, some piopoiitions to the 
Siear Belcombe (the Abh^ Dehmaxre). The latter reiectod 
Ihem, ss^^ii^ ^' Wl»t retiance can be piaoed on a ^TeniiDeBft 
iwho chooses Fauche-Borei as its confidential agent f^ TTiis 
was in aiktsion to what Dankaai had said to him some mandlui 
hdbie, viz^ that Mr. Hammond saw oblj wkh the eyes of 
F^udie-Borel, and acted <inly by his coimsela. 

Danican came once to Hamburg, but the ^gendarmes missed 
liim, and took another FreDchman for him. He letaraed to 
England on the 29th of July. I do not ksKxw what presented 
iam going to the King of Sweden, as he anaotonoed his inten- 
tion of doing. In his furioiss ammosity against Monaew 
Sonapari€f tl^ King of Sweden pubHj^ed all has commmiea- 
tions with ihe Bourbons. I read in a bulletin, dated Stral- 
sand, ^Oolonel Count de Blacas, sent on a special mdssioa 
from Louis XVIII., has arrived hei« from Mittau,and this day 
had an audience of his ms^esty." 

Among the newly-arrived emigrants there was anerther, who, 
from the part he had played at the commencement of the revo- 
lutioin, possessed a degree of importance diflfe'eot feom that of 
Baron d'lmbert and General Danican. He has been fre- 
quently mentioned in the course of these memoirs. I allude 
to Dumourier. That general liad, for a longtime, been com- 
mander-in-chief in a pamphlet war against the Fsench govern^ 
menst, and he at lengtii determined to take up the arms he had 
formerly borne. One of my agents in London informed me,, 
that, al^er a gr^it deal of t^iversation, Dumoimez had ac- 
cepted the command of the Swedish troops which were to be 
landed at Stralsund, and to which viras to be joined the Hasio- 
verian Legion, then at sea. But, during all this hesitatkm. 
Napoleon, who never hesitated, was advancing by ^autstrides, 
lihough not without ccmsiderabk difficulty, on the ctm&oes of 
Russia, while his able lieutenants were conquering provinces 
in fee north of Prussia on an immense line of operations. 

After the battle of £ylau, I received from M. Talleyrand a 
despatch, to which was added an accoimt in French of that 
siem<»aLble hatti^ wl^ was mtore &tal to the conqueror Ihaa 
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to the other party; I cannot say the conquered in speaking of 
the Russians, the more especially when I recollect the pre- 
cautions which were then taken throughout Germany to make 
known the French before the Russian version. The emperor 
was exceedingly anxious that every one should view that 
event as he himself viewed it.. Other accounts than his might 
have produced an unfavourable impression in the north. I 
therefore had orders to publish that account. I caused two 
thou^(and copies of it to be published, which were more than 
sufficient for circulation in the Hanse Towns and their territories. 
The reader will perhaps complain that I have been almost 
silent with respect to the grand manoeuvres of the French army 
from the battle of Eylau to that of Friedland, where, at all events, 
our success was indisputable. There was no necessity for 
printing favourable versions of that event, and, besides, its im- 
mense results were soon felt throughout Europe. The inter- 
view at Tilsit is one of the culminating points of modem his- 
tory, and the waters of the Niemen reflected the image of 
Napoleon at the height of his glory. The interview between 
the two emperors at Tilsit, and the melancholy situation of the 
King of Prussia, are generally known. I was made acquainted 
with but few secret details relative to those events ; for Rapp 
had gone to Dantzic, and it was he who most readily commu- 
nicated to me all that the emperor said and did, and all that . 
was passing around him.* 

* Savary gives the following int^estlng account of the interview be- 
tween Napoleon and Alexander, at Tilsit : 

"The Emperor Napoleon, whose courtesy was manifest in all his ac- 
tions, ordered a large raft to be floated in the middle of the river, upon 
which was constructed a room well covered in and elegantly decorated, 
having two doors on opposite sides, each of which opened into an ante- 
chamber. The work could not have been better executed in Paris. The 
roof was surmounted by two weathercocks j one displaying the eagle of 
Russia, and the other the eagle of France. The two outer doors were 
also surmoimted by the eagles of the two countries. 

" The raft was precisely in the middle of the river, with the two doors 
of the saloon facing the two opposite banks. 

" The two sovereigns appeared on the banks of the river, and embarked 
at the same moment. But the Emperor Napoleon, having a good boat 
manned by marines of the guard, arrived first on the raft, entered the 
room, and went to the opposite door, which he opened, and then sta- 
tioned himself on the edge of the raft to receive the Emperor Alexander, 
who had not yet arrived, not having such good rowers as the Emperor 
Napoleon. 

" The two emperors met in the most amicable way, at least to aU ap- 
pearaJQce. They remained together for a considerable time, and then 
took leave of each other with as Mendly an air as that with which they 
had met. 

" Next day the Emperor of Russia established himself at Tilsit with a 
battalion of his guard. Orders were given for evacuating that part of the 
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I, however, learned one circumstance peculiarly worthy of 
remark, which occurred in the emperor's apartments at Tilsit, 
the first time he received a visit from the King of Prussia. 
That unfortunate monarch, who was accompanied by Queen 
"VVilhelmina, had taken refuge in a mill beyond the town. 
This was his sole habitation, whilst the emperors occupied the 
two portions of the town, which is divided by the Niemen. 
The fiict I am about to relate reached me indirectly through 
the medium of an officer of the imperial guard, who was on 
duty in Napoleon's apartments and was an eyewitness of it. 
"When the Emperor Alexander visited Napoleon, they con- 
tinued for a long time in conversation on a balcony below, 
where an immense crowd hailed their meeting with enthusi- 
astic shouts. Napoleon commenced the conversation, as he 
did the year preceding with the Emperor of Austria, by speak- 
ing of the imcertain fate of war. Whilst they were conversing, 
the King of Prussia was announced. The king's emotion 
was visible, and may easily be imagined, for as hostilities were 
suspended, and his territory in possession of the French, his 
only hope was in the generosity of the conqueror. Napoleon 
himself, it is said, appeared moved by his situation, and in- 
vited him, together with the queen, to dinner. On sitting 
down to table. Napoleon with great gallantry told the beautiful 
queen that he would restore to her Silesia, a province which 
she earnestly wished should be retained in the new arrange-r 
ments which were necessarily about to take place.* 

I was intimately acquainted with the Pnnce of Wittgen- 

town where he and his battalion were to be quartered j and though we 
were very much pressed for room, no encroachment on the space allotted 
to the Russians was thought of. 

** On the day the Emperor Alexander entered Tilsit, the whole army 
was under arms. The imperial guard was drawn out in two lines of 
three deep from the landing-place to the Emperor Napoleon's quarters, 
and from thence to the quarters of the Emperor of Russia. A salute of 
one hundred guns was fired the moment Alexander stepped ashore, on 
the spot where the Emperor Napoleon was waiting to receive him. The 
latter carried his attention to lus visiter so far, as to send from his quarters 
ttie furniture for Alexander's bedchamber. Among the articles sent was 
a camp-bed belonging to the emperor, which he presented to Alexander, 
who appeared much pleased with the gift. 

** This meeting, the first which history records of the same kind and of 
equal importance, attracted visiters to Tilsit from a hundred leagues 
round. M. de Talleyrand arrived, and after the observance of the usual 
ceremonies, business began to be discussed."-— ilfemoir^ of the Duke 
de Rovigo, vol. il. part I. p. 75. (E. Ed.) 

* Las Cases mentions that, at the time of the treaty of Tilsit, Napoleon 
wrote to the Empress Josephine as follows : 

** * The Queen of Prussia is really a charming woman. She is fond of 
ooquetting with me; but do not be jealous : I am like a cerecloth, along 
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Stein, <luriiig his resideiK^e at Hambuig. WiAout haFxag any 
apparent mission, he neverth^ess ei^oyed all the oonfidenoe 
iM the King of Prusaa, to whom, on BMay occasions, ids poli* 
tical talents and excellent advice wece of great service. 
Bunng the summer of 1807, the Pnnce of Wittgenstein pro- 
ceeded to England. On his return he visited me, and inA>rmed 
me that a Russian courier from Taunro^en had arrived m 
London on the 30th of July, with very important despatdies 
for M. Alopoeus, the Russian minister in England. One of 
these despatches, which the Prince of Wittgenstein assured me 
he had read, stated, that these had not been sufficient time £or 
sending copies of the treaties whidi had been signed at Tilsit. 
On the same day M. Alopoeus despatched a couriar to Russia 
with the oconmercial treaty whidi he had concluded and signed. 
I may here mention a circumstance connected with this comr- 
mercial treaty between England and Russia, not, certainly, 
because the treaty is now of the slightest interest, but because 
the anecdote presents a strikii^ example of British policy. 
The treaty was the same which M. Alopoeus liad propc^ed on 
his arrival in London at the beginning of MarcL At that 
time the English cabinet would not listen to it : but according^ 
as intelligence of the success of the French army reached 
London, the ministry yielded. Every fresh victory was fol* 
lowed by a new concession, until at length the treaty was con* 
eluded in the terms on which Russia had propc^ed. The 
Prince of Wittgenstein gave me some further partiouiao; re- 
spectipg what he had seen or learned in England. The day 
after M. Alopceus received from Tilsit the laconic despatch to 
which I have alluded, he formally ofKsred to the court of Lon* 
don the mediation of Russia to efiect the conclusion of a treaty 
of peace between France and Iji^and, preparatory to the re- 
establishment of a general peace. On tike 1st of August, a 
grand council was held at W indsor, at which George III. was 
present. Two days after, Mr. Canning replied to M. Alop«euSy 
but verbally, and every one knows the difference which exists, 
in diplomatic transactions between writing and speaking. Mr. 

tHiich evcTfthiiier of tiiis sort slides^ witlKnxtpeoetratm Itwooklooat 
me too dear to play the g:aUant.' 

*' On this subject, an anecdote was xelated in tbe saloon of Josephine. It 
was said that the Queen of Prussia one day had a beautiful rase in her 
hand, whidi the emperor asked her to give him. The queen hesitated 
far a iew momeBtB, and Unea presented it to him, saying, ' Why shovld 
I so readily grant what you request, while yon remain deaf to all my e»« 
treaties > ' She aUuded to the fortress of Magdeburg, whidi she had 
maesOf ao^dtcA.**^Mem»rkU 4* St. H6Une^ vol. i. jp. 46. (£. fid^ 
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Csaatkm^s Tegkj was, ^ tlwt'the couxt of Londoa wouU wo- 
eept &e oiediation of Russia, inrt on condkioa of foetaff Inr* 
Bisbed witk o^es of the public and pirh«le trei^es, in oeAet 
tiiat 4iie Kii^ of ^a^and wa^ satisfy hiouieif tliat tfaeycon- 
taJaed no stipulalio&s contiaiy to tbe interests of his crown aad 
his people.^' Mr. Camwig added, ^ that as Austria had, pre- 
wtously to the oommenoenient of the campaign, ofiesed to 
naediate between Ihe hostile powers, it would be proper that 
«he slKNiid act in concert with Russia in the mediation now 
proposed — 2l proceeding which would be the more suitable on 
the part of Austiia, as she herself had Toluntaniy suggested it/' 
On the 19th of August, M. Alopceus despatched a courier to 
SL Petecsbuig wiih ^Si. Caaming^s veithal answer. 

Mi, Canning besides dedared to M. Jacobi, the PmssiaD 
ambassador at London, ^ that the King of Ei^and deplored 
the naisfottBnes which had befidl^ his master ; that he felt 
the greatest conoem for him ; but that, as the Prussian ports 
w«pe closed against £nglish ships, the interests of his people^ 
and the honour <^ his fiag, compelled him to adopt hostile 
measmes agaiuBt Prussia.'' Prince Wittgenstein, in addition 
to these paarticulars, infonned me that the Prince of Wales^ 
aod e^^ecklly Mr. Canning, stnMigly urged the necessity of 
peace ;. and ^t the msgmity of the Engli^ natkm eamestly 
desired it. Under these ckcumstances how unfortunate was 
the situaidon of Prussia 1 and couH any thing be more cruel 
GO the part of the £ngh£h goriemment tlian to threaten Prussia 
with hostihties, because she had not opened her ports to Biilash 
ships? Thus the two powers who so bitterly hated each 
oihes, seemed to agree upon one point ; namely, the spoliatioD 
of Prussia. France occupied all her continental taritory, and 
England coTCted her seaports, in revenge €or mi^ps which 
it was impossiUe to attribute to any other cause than the 
iaflexR)le te.w of necessity. 

Ihe treaty of peace concluded at Tilsit, between France and 
Russia, on the 7di of July, and ratified two days after, pp» 
duoed iK> less striking a change in the geographical division 
of Europe, than had been effected the year preceding by the 
treaty of Presburg. The treaty of Tilsit contained no stipula- 
tion dishonourable to Russia, whose territory was preserved 
inviolate ; but how was Prussia treated ! Some historians,. 
for the vain pleasure of flattering, by posthumous praises, the 
pretended moderation of Napoleon, nave almost reproached 
him for having suffered some remnants of the monarchy of the 
great Frederick to survive. There is, nevertheless, a point oa 
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which Napoleon has been 'wrongfully condemned, at least with 
reference to the campaign of 1807. It has been said that he 
should, at that period, have re-established the kingdom of 
Poland : and certainly, there is every reason4o regret, for the 
interests of France and Europe, that it was not re-established. 
But when a desire, even founded on reason, is not carried 
into effect, should we conclude that the wished-for object 
ought to be achieved in defiance of all obstacles? At that 
time, that is to say, during the campaign of Tilsit, insurmoimt- 
able obstacles existed. 

It however, by the treaty of Tilsit, the throne of Poland was 
not restored to serve as abarrierbetween old Europe and the em- 
pire of the czars, Napoleon founded a kingdom of Westphalia, 
which he gave to the young Enseigne de Vaisseau, whom he 
had scolded as a schoolboy, and whom he now made a king, 
that he might have another crowned prefect under his con- 
troul. The kingdom of Westphalia was composed of the 
states of Hesse-Cassel ; of a part of the provinces taken from 
Prussia by the moderation of the emperor, and of the states of 
Paderborn, Fulde, Brunswick, and a part of the electorate of 
Hanover. Napoleon, at the same time, though he did not 
like to do things by halves, to avoid touching the Russian and 
Austrian provinces of old Poland, planted on the banks of the 
Vistula, the grand duchy of Warsaw, which he gave to the 
King of Saxony, with the intention of increasing or destroying 
it afterwards as he might find convenient. Thus he allowed 
the Poles to hope for better for the future ; and ensured to 
' himself partisans in the north, should the chances of fortune 
call him thither. Alexander, who was secured even more 
tiian his father had been, by what I may call the political 
coquetry of Napoleon, consented to all these arrangements, 
acknowledged, in globo, all the kings crowned by the emperor, 
and accepted some provinces which had belonged to his 
despoiled ally, doubtless by way of consolation for not having 
been able to get more restored to him. The two emperors 
parted the best friends in the world; but the continental 
system was still in existence. 
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CHAPTER X. 



.Effect prodnced at Altona by the treaty of Tilsit— The Duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin's departure from Hamburg — ^English squadron in the 
Sound— Bombardment of Copenhagen — Perfidy of England— Remark 
of Bonaparte to M. Lemercier— Prussia erased from the map— Napo- 
leon's return to Paris— Suppression of the tribunate— Obstinacy of 
Mustapha-Baraictar— Confiscation of English merchandise— Nine mil- 
lions gained to France— M. Caulincourt ambassador to Russia— Re- 
pugnance of England to the intervention of Russia— Affoirs of Portugal 
— ^Junbt appointed to command the army— The prince regent's de- 
parture for the Brazils — Heligoland taken by the English— M. Hue 
threatened with arrest— The Code Napoleon — Introduction of French 
laws into Germany— Leniency of Hamburg juries— The stolen doak and 
Hie syndic Doormann. 

The treaty of Tilsit, as soon as it was known at Altona, 
spread consternation amongst the emigrants. As to the Crer- 
man princes, who were awaiting the issue of events, either at 
Altona or Hamburg, when they learned that a definitive treaty 
of peace had been signed between France and Russia, and 
that, two days after the treaty of Tilsit, the Prussian monarchy 
-was placed at the mercy of Napoleon, every courier that 
arrived threw them into indescribable agitation. It depended 
on the emperor's will whether they were to be, or not to be . 
The Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin had not succeeded in 
getting himself re-established in his states, by an Isxceptional 
decision, like the Duke of Weimar; but at length he obtained 
the restitution of his territory, at the request of the Emperor 
Alexander ; and on the 28th of July he quitted Hamburg to 
return to his duchy. 

The Danish charge-d'afiaires communicated to me, about the 
same time, an official report from his government. This report 
announced, that on Monday, the 3d of August, a squadron, 
consisting of twelve ships of the line, and twelve frigates, com- 
manded by Admiral Gambier, had passed the Sound. The 
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rest of the squadron was seen in the Categat. At the same 
time the English troops, which were in the island of Rugen, 
had re-«mbarked. We could not then conceive what enter- 
prise this considerable force had been sent upon. But our 
uncertainty was soon at an end. M. Didelot, the French 
ambassador at Copenhagen, arrived at Hamburg, at nine 
o'clock in the evening of the 12th of August. He had been 
fortunate enough to pass through the Great Belt, in sight of 
the English, without being stopped. I forwarded his report 
to Paris by an extraordinary courier. 

The English had sent twenty thousand men, and twenty- 
seven vessels, into the Baltic ; Lord Cathcart commanded the 
troops. The coast of Zealand was blockaded by ninety ves- 
sels. Mr. Jackson, who had been sent by En^Land to nego- 
tiate with Denmark^ which she feared would be invaded by 
the Fr^ch troops, sum>orted the propositions he was diacged 
*o offer to Denmark, by a reference to tMs powerftil British 
force. Mr. Jackson's proposals had for their object nothing 
less than to induce the King of Denmark to place, in the cus- 
tody of England, the whole of his ships and naval stores. 
^They were, it is true, to be kept in deposit ; bitt the oondition 
contained the word *^ until,'' which rendered the period of 
their restoration uncertain. They were to be <ietained until 
the period when such precautions should be no longer neces- 
sary. A menace, and its execution, followed close npon this 
insolent demand. Afbr a noble, hut useless resistance, and 
a terrific bcnnbardment, CopenSutgen surrendered, and the 
Danii^ &et was destroyed. It would be difficuk to find in 
history a more infamous and rev^tkig instance of the ahuse 
of pow<^ against weakness. Sometime after ihis event, a 
pwnphlet, entitled " Germania," appeared, which I traneflated, 
and sent to the emperor. It was eloquently writlien, and 
expressed the indignation which the infimwus conduct of 
England bad excited in the author as in every one else.* 

on the part of yoor ministers : but setting aside the violation of the laws 
of mtioDB wbi(^ yon ctHamitted— £or, in fnot, it was BOtShing but a rob- 
berf— I tburic ttiat it was iiOarloos to roar kiterests, as it maite the 
Danish nation irrecondlable enemies to you, and, in £bm^ shut you out of 
ttie north for three years. When I heard of it, I said, I am glad of it, as 
it vriil emhrefl England ineoovecaldy with 1fl»e Barthem powors. The 
Banes being able to join me with sizte^i sail of the line vas of but little 
consequence. I had plenty of ships, and only -wanted seamen, whom yoa 
ittd not take, and •vAom I obtained afterwards : while by the ezpedltkMi 
yoMT ministers estrtdlshed (hek ebaraeteSB as fiiitiiless, andaspenoM 
with whom no engagements, no laws, were binding.**— rtfjoe/riwi <&» 
B€iena,Y<A,i. (E.Ed.) 
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I bam Stated vrbaX were the principal cooseqaaiecs of tke 
tveaty of Hisit : it is more than probaue, that if t^ bombarcU 
ment of Copenhagen had preceded the treaW, the emperor 
wcmld ha^e used Prussia even worse than he did. He might 
kare erased her from ^be Ikt of pow«rs; but he did not do so, 
front mgaad t» the Emperor Alexand^ . The de stru c tio n of 
Prussia w^ not a new project with Bonaparte. I cemember 
an observation of his to M. Lemercier upon &at subject, when 
we first went to reside at Mahnaison. M. Lemercier had 
been reading to die first consul some poem in which Frede- 
lick the Great was spoken of: "You seem to admire him 
greatiy/' said Bonapiurte to M. Lemercier : <* what do yoq 
find ia him so astonishiBg ? He is not equal to Turemie. — 
** General^" rephed M. Lemercier, " it is not merely llie war- 
n&F that I esteem in Frederick ; but it is impossible to refram 
6om a^nraring a m^m who was a philosopher even on the 
tharone.^ To this the first consul replied, in ahalf iU-homoured 
tone, ** Certainly, Lemercier; but Frederick'is philosophy 
skdl not prerent me fiom erasing his kingdom from the map 
of Europe.'^ The kingdom of Frederidc the Great was not, 
however, obliterated from the map, because die Emperor of 
Itussia would not basely abandon a fiuthfiil ally, who had 
incurred with him the chances of fi:>rtime. Prussia then had 
to lament the tergiversations which had prevented her from 
declarmg herself agamst France during the campaign of Au- 
sterlitz. 

Napoleon returned to Paris abo«Et the end of July, after an 
absence of ten months, the longest he had yet made ^ce he 
had been at the head of tiie French government, whether as 
consul or emperor. The mterview at Tilsit, the Emperor 
Alexander's friendship, which was spoken of every whore in 
tenm o(^xaggeration, and the peace establi^ed on the conti- 
nent,, e^hfenped on Napoleon a moral mftuence m public opi- 
adon, whid^ he had not possessed since his corowitiCNi. Coi^ 
stant in his hatred of deliberative assemblies, wbidi he had 
€^ea^ termed collections of baJsblers, ideologists^ and phrase- 
mongers, Napdeon, on his return to Paris, suppressed the 
tribunate, which had been an annoyance to him from the day 
of his elevation. The emperor, who vras skilfiil above all men 
in speeuIatiBg^on the fiivourable disposition of opinion, availed 
himself at th» comuncture of the enthusiasm produced by his 
interview on the Jliemen. He, therefore, discarded firom the 
Amdamental instrtution» of the government, that which stiQ 
letaiaed ^ a^i»low of a popular character. But it was neees- 
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sary that he should possess a senate merely to vote men ; a 
mute legislative body to vote money : that tnei?e should be no 
opposition in the one, and no criticism in the other; no con- 
trol over him of any description ; the power of arbitrarily 
doing whatever he pleased; an enslaved press: — this was 
what Napoleon wished, and this he obtained. But the month 
of March, 1814, resolved the question of absolute power. 

In the midst of the singularly complicated situation of 
affairs in Europe, after the peace of Tilsit, it was not a little 
surprising to observe how the emperor*s influence with the 
grand seignior had diminished. After he had succeeded so 
well in arming Turkey against Russia, he failed in his attempt 
to restore the good understanding he had interrupted. Every 
endeavour for this purpose, during the ephemeral reign of 
Mustapha-Baraictar,. was useless. Guilleminot could not 
appease the storm which Sebastiani had conjured up, and the 
Turks determined to continue in a state of war with Russia. 
The emperor had promised Alexander to use his utmost exer- 
tions to restore peace. To prove his sincerity, he gave Guil- 
leminot orders to that effect, but all in vain. Mustapha proved 
inflexible. The war continued, and soon became more com- 
plicated, when the emperor's evil star led him to take part in 
the fatal afiairs of Spain. Distant as I was from the scene, I 
obtained some curious information, which I will relate with 
confidence, having no reason to doubt the purity of the source 
whence I obtained them. 

In the midst of these great afl^rs, and while Napoleon was 
dreaming of universal monarchy, I beheld, in a less extensive 
sphere, the inevitable consequences of the ambition of a single 
man. Pillage and robbery were carried on in all parts over 
which my diplomatic jurisdiction extended. Rapine seemed 
to be legally authorized, and was perpetrated witn such fury, 
and at the same time with such ignorance, that frequently the 
agents were unacquainted with the value of the articles ^^ch 
they seized. Thus, for example: the emperor ordered the 
seizure, at Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubeck, of all English 
merchandise, whatever might be its nature or origin. The 
Prince of Neufchatel wrote to me from the emperor, that I 
must procure ten millions of francs from the Hanse Towns. 
M. Darn, the commissary-in-chief, whose business it was to 
collect this sort of levies, which Napoleon had learned to make 
in Egypt, wrote to urge me to obtam a prompt and favound)le 
decision. The unfortunate towns which I was thus enjomed 
to oppress, had already suffered sufficiently. I had obtainedy 
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by means of negotiation^ more than was demanded for the 
ransom of the English merchandise, which had been seized 
according to order. Before I received the letters of M. Daru 
and the Prince of Neufchatel, I had obtained from Hamburg 
sixteen millions instead of ten, besides nearly three millions 
from Bremen and Lubeck. Thus I furnished the government 
with nine millions more than had been required, and yet I 
bad so managed, that those enormous sacrifices were not hu- 
miliating to those who made them. I fixed the value of the 
English merchandise, because I knew that the high price at 
which it sold on the continent would not only cover tne pro- 
posed ransom, but also leave a considerable profit. Such was 
the singular effect of the continental system. 
. Peace being concluded with Russia, it was necessary to 
make choice of an ambassador, not only to maintain the new 
relations of amity between Napoleon and Alexander, but like- 
wise to urge on the promised intervention of Russia with Eng- 
land, to bring about reconciliation and peace between the 
cabinets of Paris and London. The emperor confided this 
mission to Caulincourt, with respect to whom there existed an 
unfounded prejudice relative to some circumstances which pre- 
ceded the death of the Duke d^Enghien. This unfortunate 
and unjust impression had preceded Caulincovirt to St. Peters- 
burg, and it was feared that he would not experience there the 
reception due to the French ambassador, and to his own per- 
sons! qualities. I knew at the time, from positive informa- 
tion, that after a short explanation with Alexander, that monarch 
retained no suspicion, unfavourable to our ambassador, for 
whom he conceived and maintained great esteem and friend- 
ship. 

Caulincourt's mission was not, in all respects, easy of ful- 
filment, for the invincible repugnance and reiterated refusal of 
England to enter into negotiations with France, through the 
intervention of Russia, was one of the remarkable circum- 
stances of the period of which I am speaking. I knew posi- 
tively that England was determined never to allow Napoleon to 
possess himself of the whole of the continent, a project which he 
mdicated too imdisguisedly to admit of any doubt respecting 
it. For two years he had indeed advanced with rapid strides ; 
but England was not discouraged. She was too well aware 
of the irritation of the sovereigns, and the discontent of the 
people, not to be certain, that when she desired it, her lever of 
gold would again raise up and arm the continent against the 
encroaching power of Napoleon. He, on his part, perceiving 
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Hat an Ikis a^tteoipts were ftuklesff, and tbat £ngia»l would 
fiatrai to na proposals, derised fresh plans for exciting new 
enemies against England. 

It -probably is not forgotten, that in 1801 France com- 
pellea Portugal to make comnMm cause wil^ hear against Eng- 
had. In l&T tlw emperor did again what the fest consul 
hsid dooe B^^an inexplicable l^lity, Junot obtaaned Ae 
rommand of tise troops which were marehing against Por»- 
togaL I say against rortugal, for that was the fact, thoogh 
France represented herself as a protector to deliver Portugal 
from die ii^hience of Englaaad. Be ^t as it may, the choice 
whick the empefov made of a commander astonished erety 
body. Was Junot, a compound of vanity and medioeiity, t!wf 
& maa t& be intrusted with the command of an army in a 
diatutt country, and under circumstances in which great poli- 
tieai and military talents were requisite ? For my own part, 
ksQwiiig Junet's iaeamacity, I must aeknowledge mat his ap- 
pointraeirt astosishea me. I remember, that when I was 
one dxy speaking on the Subject to Bemadotte, he showed me 
a lettex he had received from Pkris, in which it was saad, that 
the emperor had setM: Junot to Portugal only for the sa^e of 
depriving him of the govemmait of Paris. Junot aniM)yed 
Napoleon by his bad conduct, his folly, and his incredible ex> 
trayagaoce. He was alike devoid of dhgnity — either in foeling 
or condnet Thus Portugal was twice die place of exile 
sekcted by consular and imperial caprice ; first, when the first 
consul wi&ed to get rid of die £intilrarity of Lannes : and next, 
n^n die emperor grew weary of the misconduct of a favourite. 

The imEasion of P«atugal presented no difficulty. It was an 
armed promenade, and not a war ; but how many events were 
comieeted wi(h the occupation of that country ! The Prince 
Begirat of Porti^l, unwilling to act (Mshonourably to England, 
to wfaidi he was aUied by treaties, and unable to oppose the 
whole power of Napoleon, emjwrked for Brazil, declaring Aat 
all defence was useless. At the same time he recommended 
his sidjects to receive the French troops in a friendly maimer, 
and sadd, thai be eonsigned to Providence the consequences of 
aa invasion which was widiout a motive. He was answered 
in the emperor's name, that Fortugal bemg the adly of Eng- 
land,, we were only carrying on hostilities against the latter 
comntcy by krvading his dominioBS. But whilst our eagles 
were adfancing on Lbbon, England captured the island of 
Heligoland. Mudi more importance has been attributed to 
that event than it leaUy deserved. The garrison^ wbidi w«s 
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brought to Gluckstadt, consisted only of thirty invalids. The 
only circumstance which conferred any importance on the 
little island of Heligoland, was its situation at the mouths of 
the Elbe and the Eyder. It furnishes pilots for ships sailing 
into either of those rivers. 

The conduct of England vnth respect to Denmark and the 
bombardment of Copenhagen, excited general indignation 
even amongst persons who were not favourable to Napoleon's 
cause, which Denmark sincerely joined. The Prince Hoyal of 
Deimiark, wishing to be revenged for the atrocious violence 
committed upon his capital, regarded as his enemies all who 
made common cause with England, and ordered M. Hue to 
be arrested. 

It was in the month of November, that the code of French 
jurisprudence, upon which the most learned legislators had 
inderatigably laboured, was established, as the law of the 
-state imder the title of the Code Napoleon. Doubtless this 
legislative monument will redound to Napoleon's honour in 
history ; but was it to be supposed that the same laws would 
be equally applicable throughout so vast an extent as that 
comprised vnthin the French empire ? Impossible as this was, 
as soon as the Code Napoleon was promulgated, I received 
orders to establish it in the Hanse Towns. The long and fre- 
quent conversations I had on this subject with the senators, 
and the most able lav^yers of the country, soon convinced me 
of the immense difficulty I should have to encounter, and the 
danger of suddenly altering habits and customs^ which had 
been firmly established by time. 

The jury system gave tolerable satisfaction; but the severe 
punishments assigned to certain offences by the code were 
disapproved. Hence resulted the frequent and serious abuse 
of men being acquitted, whose guilt was evident to the jury, 
who pronounced them not guilty, rather than condemn them 
to a punishment which was thought too severe. Besides, 
their leniency had another ground, which v<ras, that the people 
being ignorant of the new laws, were not aware of tlie penalties 
attached to particular offences. I remember that a man who 
was accusea of stealing a cloak at Hamburg, justified himself 
on the ground that he committed the offence in a fit of intoxi- 
cation. M. Von Einingen, one of the jury, insisted that the 
prisoner was not guilty, because, as he said, the sjmdic Door 
mann, when dining with him one day, having drunk more 
wine than usual, took away his cloak, lliis defence per Baccho 
was completely successful. An argument founded on the simi- 
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larity between the conduct of the syndic and the accused, 
could not but triumph ; otherwise the little debauch of the 
fonner would have been condemned in the person of the lat- 
ter. This trial, which terminated so whimsically, nevertheless 
proves, that the best and the gravest institutions may become 
the objects of ridicule when suddenly introduced into a coun- 
try whose habits are not prepared to receive them. 

The Romans very wisely reserved in the Capitol a place 
for the gods of the nations they conquered. They wished 
to annex provinces and kingdoms to their empire. Napoleon, 
on the contrary, wished to make his empire encroach upon 
other states, and to realize the impossible Eutopia of ten 
different nations, all having different customs and languages, 
imited into a single state. Could justice, that safeguard of 
human rights, be duly administered in the Hanse Towns, 
when those towns were converted into French departments? 
In these new departments many judges had been appointed 
who did not understand a wcid of German^ and who had 
no knowledge of law. The presidents of the tribunals of 
Lubeck, Stade, Bremerlehe, and Minden, were so utterly 
ignorant of the German language, that it was necessary to 
eqplain to them all the pleadings in the council-chamber. 
Was it not absurd to establish such a judicial system, and 
above all, to appoint such men in a country so important to 
France, as Hamburg and the Hanse Towns? Add to this 
the impertinence of some fevourites who were sent from 
Paris to serve official and legal apprenticeships in the con- 
quered provinces, and it may be easily conceived what was 
tlw attacWent of the people to Napoleon the Great. 
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CHAPTER XL 



Piatorbed state of l^ain— Godoy, Prince of the Peace— Reciprocal ac* 
casationa between the King of Spain and his loa— False promise of 
Kapoleoa — DissatisfactioQ occasioned by the presence of the French 
troops— Abdication of Charies IV. — ^The Prince of the Peace made pri- 
soner— Murat at Madrid— Important news transmitted by a commercial 
letter— Marat's ambition— His protection of Godoy— Charles IV . denies 
his TokmtBry abdioatioii— The crown of Spain destined for JosqiIk* 
General disapprobation of Napoleon's conduct. 

The disorders of Spain^ which commenced about the close 
of the year 1807, soon assumed a most complicated aspect. 
Hiough far from the theatre of events, I obtained an intimate 
knowledge of all the important facts connected with the ex- 
traordinary transactions of the Peninsula. However, as tlm 
point of history is one of the most generally, though I cannot 
say the best, known, I shall cancel in my notes and me* 
moranda many things which would be but repetitions to 
the reading portion of the public. It is a remarkable £aict 
that Bonaparte, who, by turns, cast his eyes oa all the states 
of £urope, never directed his attention to Spain as long as 
his greatness was confined to mere projects. Whenever he 
spoke of his future destiny, he alluded to Italy, Gerjjoany, 
the East, and the destruction of the English' power; but 
never to Spain. Consequently, when he heard of the first 
symptoms of disorder in the Peninsula, he paid but little 
attention to the business, and some time elapsed before he 
took any part in events which, subsequently, had so great an 
influence on his fate. 

Godoy reigned in Spain under the name of the imbecile 
CJharies IV. He was an object of execration to all who were 
not his creatures ; and even those whose fate depended upon 
him, viewed him with the most profound contempt. The 
hatred of a people is almost always the just reward of 
g2 
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favourites. What sentiments, therefore, must have been in- 
spired by a man who, to the knowledge of all Spain, owed 
the favour of the king only to the fevours of the queen. 
Godoy*s ascendancy over the royal &mily was boundless; 
his power was absolute : the treasures of America were at 
his command, and he made the most infamous application 
of them. In short, he had made the court of Madrid one 
of those places to which the indignant muse of Juvenal con- 
ducts the mother of Britannicus. There is no doubt that Godoy 
was one of the principal causes of all the misfortunes which 
have overwhelmed Spain under so many various forms. 

The hatred of the Spaniards against ihe Prince of the Peace 
was general. This hatred was shared by the Prince of the 
Asturias, who openly declared himself the enemy of Godoy. 
The latter allied himself with France, from which he hoped 
to obtain powerful protection against his enemies. This 
'alliance gave rise to great dissatisfaction in Spain, and caused 
France to be regarded with an unfavourable eye. The Prince 
of the Asturias was encouraged and supported by the com- 
plaints of the Spaniards, who wished to see the overthrow 
of Godoy's power. 

Charles IV., on his part, regarded all opposition to the 
Prince of the Peace as directed against himself, and in 
November, 1807, he accused his son of wishing to dethrone 
him.* 

The French ambassador, M. de Beauhamais, a relation 
of Josephine's first husband, was a very circumspect man. 

* This accusation was conveyed to Napoleon in the following letter. 
Addressed to him by Charles IV. (£. £d.) 
" Sire, mt brother, 

" At the moment when I was occupied with the means of co-operatinEr 
4br the destruction of our common enemy, when I believed that all the 
plots of the late Queen of Naples had been buried with her daught^, I 
perceive, with a horror that makes me tremble, that the most dreadftd 
«pirit of intrig^ue has penetrated even into the heart of my palace. Alas ! 
my heart bleeds at recitingr so dreadful an outrage. My eldest son, tb» 
presumptive heir to my throne, entered into a horrible plot to dethrone 
me ; he even went to the extreme of attempting the life of Ins mottier. 
60 dreadful a crime ought to be punished with the most exemjdary rigour 
of the laws. The law which calls him to the succession ought to de re- 
voked i one of his brothers will be more worthy to occupy his place, both 
in my heart and on the thr&ne, I am at this moment in search of his ac- 
complices, in order to sift thoroughly this plan of most atrocious wicked- 
ness ; and I would not lose a moment in informing your imperial and 
royal majesty of it, and to beseech you to assist me with your knowledge 
And counsel. 

" For which I pray, &c. 

** Charlbs 
** San Lorenzo, November, 29, I8O7." 
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His situation at Madrid was extremely delicate and difficult. 
Without being gifted with any superior talent, M. de Beau- 
hamais possessed a certain tact which enabled him to see 
into things, and it was he who first informed the government 
of the misunderstanding which existed between the King of 
Spain and the Prince of the Asturias. He could not, indeed, 
avoid informing his court of all he observed. Could he con- 
ceal firom the emperor that in the excess of his irritation 
against his son, Charles IV. had openly manifested a wish 
to revoke the law which called the Prince of the Asturias 
to the succession of one of the thrones of Charles V. The 
Kii^ of Spain did not confine himself to verbal complaints. 
He, or rather the Prince of the Peace, acting in his name, 
arrested the warmest partisans of the Prince of the Asturias. 
The latter, understanding the sentiments of his father, wrote, 
to Napoleon, soliciting his support. Thus the father and son, 
at open war, were appealing one against another, for the^ 
support of him who wished only to get rid of them both, 
and to put one of his brothers in their place; that he might ^ 
have one junior more in the college of European kings : but, 
as I have already mentioned, this ambition was not pre- 
meditated; and if he gave the throne of Spain to his brother 
Joseph, it was only on the refusal of his brother Louis. 

The emperor had promised to support Charles IV. against 
his son; and not wishing to take part in these family quarrels, 
he had not answered the first letters of the Prince of the 
Asturias. But finding that the intrigues of Madrid were 
taking a serious turn, he commenced provisionally by sending 
troops to Spain. This gave offence to the people, who 
were averse to the interference of France. In the provinces 
through which the French troops passed, it was asked what 
was the object of the invasion. Some attributed it to the 
Prince of the Peace, others to the Prince of the Asturias; 
but it excited general indignation, and troubles broke out at 
Madrid, accompanied by all the violence peculiar to the 
Spanish character. 

In these fearful circumstances, Godoy proposed that Charles 
IV. should remove to Seville, where he would be the better 
enabled to visit the factious with punishment. A proposition 
from Godoy to his master was, in fact, a command, and Charles 
rV. accordingly resolved to depart. The people now looked 
upon Grodoy as a traitor. An insurrection broke out, the 
palace was surroimded, and the Prince of the Peace was on 
the point of being massacred in an upper apartment, where he 
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had taken refuge. One of the mob had the presence of mind 
to invoke in his fevour the name of the Prince of the Asturias : 
this saved his life.* 

Charles IV. did not preserve his crown; he was easily 
intimidated, and advantage was taken of a moment of alarm to 
demand that abdication^ which he had not spirit to refuse. 
He surrendered up his rights to his son, and thus was over- 
thrown the insolent power of the Prince of the Peace : the 
^vourite was made prisoner, and the Spaniards, who, like 
all ignorant people, are easily excited, manifested their joy on 
the occasion with barbarous enthusiasm. Meanwhile the 
unfortunate king, who had escaped from imaginary rather 
than real dangers, and who was at first contient with having 
exchanged the right of reigning for the right of living, no sooner 
found himself in safety, than he changed his mind. He 
wrote to the emperor, protesting against his abdication, and 
appealed to him as the arbiter of his future fate. 

During these internal dissensions, the French army was 
continuing its march towards the Pyrenees. Those barrierar 
were speedily crossed, and Murat entered Madrid in die 



* " The Prince of the Peace himself pretended to be alarmed, and 
perhaps was really so, when he saw the advance of our troops, of whom 
part had ajrrived at Burgos, and part entered Barcelona. He declared 
that the rojal fEuoaily had no alternative but to retire to Seville, and call 
the Spanish nation to arms. It was said to have been arranged that he 
should act this part to induce the king and the royal family to depart fbr 
Seville ; and that he was to escape from them clandestinely at Seville, to 
go and ei^oy the advantages ensured to him by the treaty of Fcmtain- 
Ueau. Such is the story I have heard j but I saw nothing that war- 
xanted me in believing it, at least a» to the design entertained by the 
Prince of the Peace taking possession of the territories he had secured to 
himself. Far from this, the prince knew the decree of Milan, by which 
Junot was made governor of Portugal, and autiiorized to exerdse his 
foxtctions in the name of the emperor. The principality of the Algarves 
was now no longer talked of, and no doubt the prince loui ceased to flatter 
himself with any thought of that dominion. He assembled the king's 
council at the palace of Anmjuez, and, after describing the misfortimes 
which threatened the monarchy, he succeeded in prevailing on the 
council to adopt his advice and decree the removal of the royal family to 
Seville. On quitting this council, the Prince of the Asturias said to the 
ffuards, as he passed through the hall in which they were statioiied, 
' The Prince of the Peace is a traitor : he wishes to send away my father. 
Prevent his departure.' 

** This observation of the Prince of the Asturias was rapidly reported 
guough town. The populace repaired to the palace of the Prince of 
Peace, ransacked it, and, after vigilant search, found the prince con- 
cealed in a garret. He would undoubtedly have fallen a victim to th e 
fury of the mob, had not some of his attendants saved- him by cBxryiag 
him off to prison, pretending that they did so by order of the Prince of the 
Astarioi,**— Memoirs of the Duke de Jtovigo, vol. ii. part I. p. l6l. 
^BUEd.) 
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beginning of April, 1808. Before I receiyed any despatch 
£rom our government, I learned that Murat's presence in 
Madrid, far from producing a good effect, had only increased 
the disorder. I obtained this information from a merchant 
of Lubeck, who came to Hamburg on purpose to show me a 
letter he had receiyed from his correspondent in Madrid. In 
this letter Spain was said to be a prey which Murat wished to 
appropriate to himself; and all that afterwards came to my 
kiK>wIedge, served only to prove the accuracy of the writer's 
information. It was perfectly true, that Murat wished to 
conquer Spain for himself, and it is not astonishing that the 
inhabitants of Madrid should have imderstood his designs, for 
he carried his indiscretion so &r, as openly to express his 
wish to become King of Spain. The emperor was informed of 
this, and gave him to understand, in very significant terms, 
that the throne of Spain was not destined for him, but that he 
should not be forgotten. 

However, N^[>oleon's remonstrances were not sufficient to 
restrain the imprudence of Murat ; and if he did not gain the 
crown of ^pain for himself, he powerfully contributed to make 
Charles I v. lose it. That monarch, whom old habits attached 
to the Prince of the Peace, solicited the emperor to liberate his 
fevourite, alleging that he and his family would be content to 
live in any pkice of security, provided Godoy were with them. 
The imfortunate Charies seemed to be thoroughly disgusted 
with greatness. 

Both the king and queen so earnestly implored Godoy's 
liberation, that Murat, whose vanity was flattered by these 
royal solicitations, took the Prince of the Peace under his 
protection ; but he, at die same time, declared, that in spite of 
the abdication of Charles IV., he would aclmowledge none 
but that prince as King of Spain, until he should receive 
contrary orders from the emperor. This declaration placed 
Murat in formal opposition to the Spanish people, who, 
through their hatred of Godoy, embraced the cause of the heir 
of the throne, in whose favour Charies IV. had abdicated.* 

It has been remarked, that Napoleon stood in a perplexing 

* Murat, by his impradence, rendered himself exceedingly rajpopular 
In Spain, at tlie period above referred to. Savary, who was despatdied 
<m a mission to Madrid previous to Napoleoa's departure for Bayonne, 
vebites the fcdlowing incident, which occurred wliile he was on his journey 
to the Spanish -capital : 

*' At Vittoria I met a Frendi officer, who had been sent by the Ghrand 
JDnke of Berg (Murat), to convey to the emperor the sword of Francis I., 
^frhich he had demanded from the arsenal of Madrid. This mode of rt- 
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situation in this conflict between the king and his son. This 
is not correct. King Charles, though he said that his abdi- 
cation had been forced from him by violence and threats, had, 
nevertheless, tendered it voluntarily. By this act Ferdinand 
was king ; but Charles declared it was done against his will, 
and he retracted. The emperor's recognition was wanting, 
and he could give or withhold it, as he pleased. 

In this state of things. Napoleon arrived at Bayonne. 
Thither Ferdinand was also invited to go, under the pretence 
of arranging with the emperor the differences between his 
£ither and himself. It was some time before he could form 
his determination, but at length his ill-advised friends pre- 
vailed on him to set off, and he was caught in the snare. 
What happened to him, as well as to his fefiier, who repaired 
to Bayonne, with his inseparable friend, the Prince of the 
Peace, is well known. Napoleon, who had undertaken to be 
arbiter between the father and son, thought the best way of 
settling the difference was to give the disputed throne to his 
brother Joseph, thus verifying the fable of the " Two Lawyers 
and the Oyster.^' The revolution in Madrid on the 2d of May 
accelerated the fate of Ferdinand, who was accused of being 
the author of it ; at least this suspicion fell on his friends and 
adherents. 

Charles IV., it was said, would not return to Spain, and 
solicited an asylum in France. He signed a renunciation of 
his rights to the crown of Spain, which renunciation was also 
signed by the infants. 

The trince Royal of Sweden, who was at Hamburg at this 
time, and the ministers of all the European powers, loudly 
condemned the conduct of Napoleon with respect to Spain. I 
cannot say whether or not M. Talleyrand advised the emperor 
not to attempt the overthrow of a branch of the house of 
Bourbon : his good sense and elevated views might certainly 
have suggested that advice. But the general opinion was, 
that had he retained the portfolio of foreign affairs, the Spanish 
revolution would have terminated with more decorum and good 
feith, than was exhibited in the tragi-comedy acted at Madrid 
and Bayonne. 

covering it was not calculated to sooth the mortification of seeing ft 
transferred to the hands of a conqueror. Louis XIV. might have de- 
manded it a hundred years before the Grand Duke of Berg ; but that 
monarch wisely felt the propriety of respecting the pride of a nation even 
in its monuments of glory. The Spaniards were s^isible of the aAront, 
and it ii^ured the popularity of the Grand Duke of Berg.»»— Jfewoir* (ff 
the Duke de Bovigo, vol. U. part I. p. l69. (E. Sd.) 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Hie Bourbon cause apparently lost— Louis XVIII. after his departure 
from France— The Count de Provence at Coblentz— He seeks refuge 
in Turin and Verona— Death of Louis XVI.— Lous XVIII. refused an 
asyimn in Austria, Saxony» and Prussia— His residence at Mittau and 
Warsavr— Alexander and Louis XVIII.— The king's departure from 
Milan and arrival at Yarmouth— Determination of the King of England 
— ^M. Lemercier*8 prophecy to Bonaparte — Fouch^'s inquiries respect- 
ing Count Rechteren— Note from Josephine— New demands on the 
Hanse Towns— Order to raise three thousand sailors in Hamburgh- 
Departure of the Prince of Ponte-Corvo— Prediction and superstition- 
Stoppage of letters addressed to the Spanish troops— La Romana and 
Romanillos. 

After the treaty of Tilsit, and the bonds of friendship, 
which seemed likely to unite permanently the emperors of 
France and Russia, the cause of the Bourbons must have been 
considered! irretrievably lost. Indeed, their only hope con- 
sisted in the imprudence and folly of him who had usurped 
their throne, and that hope they doubtless cherished. I Mrill 
here relate, what I had the opportunity of learning respecting 
the conduct of Louis XVIII., after his departure from I? ranee : 
this will naturally bring me to the end of November 1807, at 
which time I read in the " Abeille du Nord," published on the 
9th of the same month, that the Count de Lille and the Duke 
d'Angoul^me had set off for England. 

The Count de Provence left Paris on the 21st of June, 179t. 
He constantly expressed his wish of keeping as near as pos- 
sible to the frontiers of France. He at first took up his abode 
at Coblentz, and I knew from good authority that all the emi- 
grants did not regard him with a fiotvourable eye. They could 
not pardon the wise principles he had professed at a period 
when there was yet time to prevent, by reasonable conces- 
sion, the misfortunes which imprudent irritation brought upon 
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France. When the emigrants, after the campaign of 1792, 
passed the Rhine, the Count de Provence resided in the little 
town of Ham on the Lippe, where he remained until he was 
persuaded that the people of Toulon had called him to Pro- 
vence. As he could not, of course, pass through France, 
Monsieur repaired to the court of his father-in-law, the King of 
Sardinia, hoping to embark at Genoa, and from thence to reach 
the coast of Provence. But the evacuation of Toulon, where 
the name of Bonaparte was for the first time sounded by the 
breath of feme, having taken place before he was able to leave 
Turin, Monsieur remaiiied there four months, at the expira- 
tion of which time his fether-in-law intimated to him the im- 
possibility of remaining longer in the Sardinian states. He 
was afterwards permitted to reside at Verona, where he heard 
of Louis XVI/s death. After remaining two years in that 
city, the senate of Venice forbade his presence in the Venetian 
states. Thus forced to quit Italy, the count repaired to the 
army of Cond^. 

The heartless policy of the Austrian cabinet afforded no 
asylum to the Count de Provence ; and he was obliged to 
pass through Germany; yet, as Louis XVIII. repeat^ over 
and over again, even since the restoration, " He never intended 
to shed French blood in Germany, for the sake of serving 
foreign interests." Monsieur had, indeed, too much penetra- 
tion not to see that his cause was a mere pretext for the 
powers at war with France. They felt but little for the mis- 
fortunes of the prince, and merely wished to veil tiieir ambition 
and their hatred of France under the felse pretence of zeal 
for the house of Bourbon. 

When the dauphin died, Louis XVIII. took the title of 
King of France, and went to Prussia, where he obtained an 
asylum. But the pretender to the crown of France had not 
yet drained his cup of misfortune. After the 18th Fructidor, 
the Directory required the King of Prussia to send away 
Louis XVIII., and the cabinet of Berlin, it must be 'granted, 
was not in a situation to oppose the desire of the French 
government, whose wishes were commands. In vain 
Louis XVIIL sought an asylum in the King of Saxony's 
states. There only remained Russia, who dared offer a last 
refuge to the descendant of Louis XIV. Paul I. who was 
always in extremes, and who at that time entertained a vio- 
lent feeling of hatred towards France, earnestly offered 
Louis XVIII. a residence at Mittau. He treated him with 
the honours of a sovereign, and loaded him with marks of at- 
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tention and respect. Three years had scarcely passed, when 
Paul was seized with mad enthusiasm for the man who, twelve 
years later, ravaged his ancient capital, and Louis XVIII. 
found himself expelled from that prince's territory, with a 
burshness equal to the kindness with which he had, at first, 
been received. 

In vras during his three years* residence at Mittau, that 
Louis XVIII., who was then known by the title of Count de 
Lille, wrote to the first consul those letters which have been 
inserted in these memoirs. Prussia, being again solicited, at 
length consented that Louis XVIII. should reside at Warsaw; 
but on the accession of Napoleon to the empire, the prince 
quitted that residence, in order to consult respecting his new 
situation with the only sovereign, who had not deserted him 
in his misfortune, viz., the King of Sweden. They met at 
Calmar, and from that city was dated the protest which I have 
already noticed. Louis XVIII, did not stay long in the states 
of the King of Sweden. Russia was now on the point of 
joining her eagles with those of Austria, to oppose tne new 
eagles of imperial France. Alexander offered to the Count de 
Lille the asylum which Paid had granted to him, and after- 
wards vrithdrawn. Louis XVIII. accepted the offer; but 
after the peace of Tilsit, fearing lest Alexander might imitate 
the second act of his fiither, as well as the first, he plainly 
saw that he must give up all intention of residing on the con* 
tinent ; and it was then that I read in the ^' AbeUle du Nord^^ 
the article before alluded to. There is, however, one feet, 
upon whidi I must insist, because I know it to be true, viz., 
that it was of his own free will that Louis XVIII. <|uitt^ 
Mittau; and if he vras afraid that Alexander would unitate 
his father's conduct, that fear was vnthout foundation. The 
truth is, that Alexander was ignorant even of the king's inten- 
tion to go away, until he heard that he had actually de- 
parted, from Baron Driesen, governor of Mittau. Having 
now stated the truth cm this point, I have to correct ano- 
ther error, if indeed it be only an error, into whidi some 
writers have fellen. It has been falsely alleged, that the king 
left Mittau for the purpose of fomenting fresh troubles in 
France. The friends of Louis XVIII., who advised him to 
leave Mittau, had great hopes from the last war. They che* 
rished still greater hopes from the new wrars which Bona- 
parte's ambition could not feil to excite ; but they were not 
so ill-informed respecting the internal condition of France, as 
to expect that disturbances would arise th<are, or even to be- 
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lieve in the possibility of fomenting them. The pear was noi 
yet ripe for Louis XVIII. 

On the 29th of November, the contents of a letter, \7hich 
had arrived from London by Sweden, were communicated to 
me. This letter was dated the 3d of November, and contained 
some particulars respecting the Count de Lille's arrival in 
England. That prince had arrived at Yarmouth on the 31st 
of October ; and it was stated that the king was obliged to 
wait some time in the port until certain difficulties, respecting 
his landing, and the continuance of his journey, should be 
removed. It, moreover, appeared from this letter, that the 
King of England thought proper to refuse the Count de Lille 
permission to go to London, or its neighbourhood. The 
palace of Holyrood, in Edinburgh, was assigned as his place 
of residence ; and Mr. Ross, secretary^ to Mr. Canning, con- 
veyed the determination of the King of England to Louis XVIII. 
.at Yarmouth. 

The precaution of the English ministry in not permitting 
the refagee king to go near London, appeared to me. remark- 
able, considering the relative position of the governments pf 
France and England, and I regarded it as a corroboration of 
what the Prince of Wittgenstein had told me respecting Mr. 
Canning's inclination for an amicable arrangement. But the 
moment was approaching, when the affairs of Sip&in were to 
raise an invincible obstacle to peace ; to complicate more 
than ever the interests of the powers of Europe, and open ta 
Napoleon that vast career of ambition which proved his ruin. 
He did not long allow the hopes of the emigrants to remain chi- 
merical, and the year 1814 witnessed the realization of the pro- 
phetic remark made by M. Lemercier, in a conversation with 
Bonaparte, a few days before the foundation of the empire : 
<^ If you make up the bed of the Bourbons, General, you will 
not lie in it ten years.'' Napoleon lay in it nine years and 
nine months. 

Fouch^, the grand investigator of the secrets of Europe^ 
'did not fkil, on the first report of the agitations in Spain, to 
address to me question on question respecting the Count 
Rechteren, the Spanish minister at Hamburg, who, however, 
had left that city, with the permission of his court, four months 
after I had entered on my functions. This was going back 
very far to seek information respecting the affiiirs of the day. 
At the very moment when I transmitted a reply to Fouch^ 
which was not calculated to please him, because it afforded 
no ground for suspicion as to the personal conduct of M« 
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Rechteren^ I received from the amiable Josephine a new mark 
of her remembrance. She sent me the following note: 

*^ M. Milon, who is now in Hamburg, wishes me, my dear 
Bourriame, to request that you will use your interest in his 
fiivour. I feel the more pleasure in making this request, as it 
affords me an opportunity of renewing the assurance of my 
regard for you." 

Josephine's letter was dated from Fontainbleau, whither 
the emperor used to make journeys in imitation of the old 
court of France. During these excursions he sometimes par- 
took of the pleasures of the chase ; but merely for the sake of 
feviving an old custom, for in that exercise he found as little 
amusement as Montaigne did in the game of chess. At Fon- 
tainbleau, as every where else, his mind was engaged with the 
means of augmenting his greatness ; but, unfortunately, the 
exactions he imposed on distant countries were calculated to 
alienate from hun the affections of the people who suffered 
from them. Thus, for example, I received an order emanat- 
ing from him, and transmitted to me by M. Dam, the com- 
missary-in-chief of the army, that the pay of all the French 
troops stationed in the Hanse Towns, should be defrayed by 
those towns. I lamented the necessity of making such a 
c<Hnmunication to the senates of Bremen, Lubeck, and Ham- 
burg ; but my duty compelled me to do so, and I had long 
been accustomed to fulfil duties even more painfril. I tried 
every means possible with the three states, not collectively, but 
separately, to induce them to comply wirti the measure, m the 
hope that the assent of one, would help me to obtain that of 
the two others. But, as if they had been all agreed, I only 
received from them evasive expressions of regret. 

Knowing as I did, and I may say better than any one else, 
die hopes and designs of Bonaparte respecting the north of 
Germany, it was not without pain, nor even without alarm, 
that I saw him doing every thmg calculated to convert into 
enemies the inhabitants of a country, which would always 
have remained quiet, had it only been permitted to preserve 
its neutrality. Among the orders I received were often many 
which could only have been the result of the profoundest ig- 
iH>rance. For example, I was one day directed to press three 
thousand seamen in the Hanse Towns. Three thousand sea- 
men out of a population of two hundred thousand ! What 
blockhead could nave suggested such a project ? It was as 
absurd as to think of raising 500,000 sailors in France. This 
project being impossible, it was, of course, not executed; but 
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I had even some difficulty in persuading the emperor, that 
a sixth of the number demanded was 3ie utmost ihsit the 
Hanse Towns could supply. Five hundred seamen were ac- 
cordingly furnished, but to make up evai that number, it was 
necessary to include many men who were totally unfit for war 
service. 

In the spring of 1808, a circumstance occurred which gave 
me much uneasiness ; it was the departure of the Prince of 
Ponte-Corvo, who received orders to repair to Copenhagen.* 
He left Hamburg on the 8th of March, as he was to reach his 
destination on fiie 14th of the same month. The Danish 
chaige-d'afFaires also received orders to join the prince, and 
discharge the functions of king's commissary. It was during 
his government at Hamburg, and his stay in Jutland, that 
Bemadotte unconsciously paved his way to the throne of 
Sweden. I recollect that he had also his presages and his 
predestmations. In short, he believed in astrology, and I 
shall never forget the serious tone in which he one day said 
to me, " Would you believe, my dear friend, that it was 
predicted at Paris that I should be a king, but that I must 
cross the sea to reach my throne.'' I could not help smil- 
ing at this weakness of mind, from which B(»iaparte was not 
hi removed. It certainly was not any supernatural influence 
which elevated Bemadotte >to sovereign rank. That elevation 
was solely due to his excellait character. He had no other 
talisman than the wisdom of his government, and the prompti-* 
tude which he always showed to oppose unjust measures. 
This it was that united all opinions in tiis £tvour. 

The bad state of the roaos in the north prolcmged Berna- 
dotte's journey one day. He set out on the 8th of March : 
he was expected to arrive at Copenhag^i on the 14th, but 
did not reach there till the 15th. He arrived precisely two 
hours before the death of Christian, King of Denmark, an 
event with which he made me acquainted by a letter written 
two days after his arrival. 

• On the 6th of April following, I received a second letter 
firom Bemadotte, in which he desired me to order the grand 
ducal postmaster to keep back all letters addressed to the 
Spanish troops, who had been placed under his command, and 
Of which the corps of Romana formed part. The postmaster 



* He -was directed to take the command of the Frenck troops wkom the 
emperor sent into Denmark, after the bombardment of Copenhagen by 
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i¥as ordered to keep the letters until he received orders to 
forvvard them to their destinations. Bemadotte considered 
this step indispensable to prevent the intrigues which he 
feared might be set on foot, in order to shake the fidelity of 
the Spaniards he commanded. I saw from his despatch, that 
he feared the plotting of Romanillos,* who, however, was not 
a person to cause much apprehension. Komanillos was as 
commonplace a man as could well be conceived; and his 
speeches, as well as his writings, were too innocent to create 
any influence on public opinion. 

* Romanillos was secretary of the Spanish legation at Hamburg:, and 
charg^-d'affiiires Irom the cabinet of Madrid, after the departure of M. 
Bechteren. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Illegible notificationa— Calumnious attack upon Baron Stein, Prince 
Wittgenstein andmyself— Baron Stein's love of liberty— His Testament 
politique— AccviaaHon against Prince Wittgenstein — Surreptitious copy 
of a letter of the Countess Woss— Bernadotte's moderation— -Indispen- 
sable measure — Gratitude of Prince Wittgenstein— Official note from 
the Prussian minister in Hamburg— -Recent testimony of Prince Witt- 
genstein—Flattering letter from the King of Prussia. 

In addition to the functions with which the emperor at first 
invested me, I had to discharge the duties of French consul- 
general at Hamburg, and in that character I was obliged 
to present to the minister for foreign affairs a very singular re- 
quest, viz., that the judicial notifications, which as consul- 
general I had to make known to the people of Hamburg, 
might be written in a more legible hand. Many of these no- 
tifications had been disregarded on account of the impossibility 
of reading them. With respect to one of them, it was declared 
that it was impossible to discover whether "the writing was 
German, French, or Chinese. 

This aSkdr was easily managed ; but in the course of 1808, 
a still more serious matter occurred, in which I took great 
interest, and which serves to show to what a depth of turpitude 
those people will descend who found their fortunes on ca- 
lumny. I here allude to a plot which was formed against 
Prince Wittgenstein. In a passage in a late publication, 
under the title of " Souvenirs,'' Sec.,* it is stated, that fabricated 

* The -writer makes his charge in the following terms : ** The rights 
of man and the law of nations were violated in an extraordinary way in 
December, 1808, in the person of Prince Wittgenstein, the Prussian 
minister at Hamburg, and as this aflEkir led to M. Stein's proscription by 
Bonaparte, it wiU not be out of place to notice it here. Rrince Wittgen- 
stein was in the habit of receiymg despatches from M. Stein, the 
Prussian minister, who was at Koningsberg with the king ; and Bona- 
parte was curious to know the contents of these despatches. For this 
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dftpatcheay purpoitipg^ to be finm Buen atem, had liecn seat 
ta Uie prince, -miii the yiew o£ makiag^ it appear that tbe Ii^tev 
was engaged m a ^ot for exciting insnrvection in WestpliaKii* 
It is added, tfaat tbe numaater, Bournenne, had compelled ^ 
prince to write a letter, complaining of the conduct of BlffOR 
§tein. I shall h»e gi¥e a pseeise statement of the fhcts. 
!^arciQ Sein has been too little known. As minister of the 
King of Prussia^ he distingni^ied himself among the other 
members of the cabinet of BerKn^ who supported, with all 
their influence, the regeneration of the pei^e, and the ereation 
<^ that public spirit which is the li& and safety of nations. He 
wished to diffuse in all minds that conserrative principle 
whidh declares,, that subjects and governments must be united 
by boad^ of mutual interest. This was enemgh to mi^e Bo- 
naparte hate Bason Stein. He who could not endtire in France 
those patriotic sentiments which, ncTcrtheless, had opened to 
hun. the way to the throne, would not, of couise, toleraCe them 
among a people with whom he was at war; especially when 
he saw tl^ a national effervescence, manifested in Phissia, 
might oppose a barrier to hi» ambition. Bbnaparte attributed! 
to Baron Stein, and to his system,^ the murmurs of patriotism 
which were at first heaid feintly in the slates of Frederick 
William, and afterwards burst out so loudly. The animosity 
whidi Bonaparte &om that moment cvnceived towards Baron 
Steift was a proof of his shrewdness. He clearly saw into the 



Hitf p oae Having caosed one of t&e couriers to Be airested and detained* 
lue eatanrimed lii» ttapafiebes, i^d afterwards forwarded them to Prince 
Wittgenstein, at HasBbury . The despstehee eontcdned aeyere reflections 
<jn Bonaparte's conduct in Spain and Wesl^thalia. He aft ei wag Oi t moSb 
several forged letters, in which the handwriting of M. Stein liad been 
HBitated^ te l^pr^Ke, calling upon him to transmit a plan for revolu- 
tionizing Westphalia, Vrince Wittg^stein, not knowing wftot to think 
of tfiess tetters, wrote to Count Goltz, and to tiie aainiater of the King- 
<tf Froflite atKcn^qrsherg, reepecting the esctraordtnary coramunicationS' 
he had r«e«x«ed from M. Stdb. Ihe French agents intercepted tSiese 
letters,, and, f^arfhl lest the truth might be discovered, veeomrse was baft 
t» new experimente. 

•* Asince Wittgenstein was azvested at; HacKbnrr* and lodged in tha 
louse of Bfltnaporte's minister,. Bonrrienne, He was there cemp^ecl 
-Id write te Count QcXa respecting the conduct of M, Stein, who 
was staged to be eadeadcnrlbg to revolutionize Westphalia, and othei 
tfain83» ciioaUj fiBlBe. These letter* were sent dtvectly to t9ie Monitera; 
«Bd were insexted in that peqwr on the 7tbof December, yaxn^^ BenaiMVte, 
g utwUhsta ndhsg afl his cunning, could not keep his own seccet. M is 
evident finns the kMers tftenselves, that Prinee Wittgenstein was forced 
to writa them» for he certainly did net send, them to tiie Monitenr . M for 
CooedA (doAtz, he never received them, the originate having been sent tor 
Vtaia^ wheM ttMT>n»faied. it was snbseqpiently to tids seMidalous aiZkOr 
tbatM. 8tei» was flwlitwed." 

VOL. in. H 
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future; and there can be little doubt, that to this first impulse 
given to the public mind in Prussia, must be attributed the 
generous feelingthat was manifested when General York sepa- 
rated from the French troops, without waiting for the King of 
Prussia's consent. 

In November, Baron Stein published at Koningsberg, where 
he then resided, a circular letter to the principal officers of the 
kingdom of Prussia. This document was known by the name 
of Baron Stein's Political Testament. This is all I know 
respecting Baron Stein, and, consequently, all I can say of 
him ; but I could not allow such a calimmy as had been 
broached to pass unnoticed. 

Now, for uie truth: — ^The Countess Woss, first lady of the 
court of the Queen of Prussia, wrote to her friend Prince 
Sayn-Wittgenstein at Hamburg, a letter without date of time 
or place. This letter, it is said, reached Hamburg on the 16th 
of November. Prince Wittgenstein was at Hamburg, not as a 
minister, but merely as a private resident. Baron -Grote was 
then minister from Prussia to the Hanse Towns. About 
the time when the letter of the Countess Woss reached Ham- 
burg, Marshal Bemallotte received one firom M. Daru, dated 
the 14th of November, containing a copy of Madame de 
Woss's letter, which had been opened in the Berlin cabinet. 
This copy was translated firom Grerman into French; and, in 
transmitting it, M. Daru desired the Prince de Ponte-Corvo 
to arrest Prince Sayn-Wit^nstein. From some terms used 
in the translated copy of Madame Woss's letter, it was pre- 
tended that the Prince was at the head of a conspiracy, the ob- 
ject of which was to revolutionize Westphalia, and afterwards 
to assassinate the emperor. 

Bemadotte immediately called on me to communicate this 
incomprehensible despatch. As soon as I saw it, I suspected 
some odious machination, and I observed to the marshau, that 
having resided with the prince, and knowing him well, I con- 
sidered him incapable of entering into the designs attributed 
to him. I added, that he had often spoken to me of the 
Countess Woss as being a most respectable lady, and L 
advised him not to arrest the prince, or, at least, to delay that 
disagreeable measure. '< Let us go and call on him,'' said I^ 
** he will not expect us, and we shall see what effect our visit 
vnll produce on nim; at all events, we will require him to give 
his word of honour not to quit Hamburg before the affair be 
settled.'' Bemadotte, who was always disposed to act kindly,^ 
complied with my request. It was ten o'clock at night whea 
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we went to call on Prince Wittgenstein, and Bemadotte had 
received the letter only two hours before. We found the 
prince in dishabille, quietly taking his tea. Supposing we had 
come to make him a friendly visit, he made many excuses for 
the way in which we found him, observing, that it was our 
own &ult for coming so late. He behaved in his usual polite 
and easy way, so that we could not imagine he haa any 
idea of the business we had come upon. The marshal tried 
every delicate vray of giving him to understand the nature of 
our visit, but at last we were obliged to tell it him plainly. 
His first idea was that we were joking ; but when he saw that 
we were serious, and when Bemadotte presented to him the 
translated copy of the letter of the Countess Woss, his surprise 
and indignation were beyond all expression. Bemadotte 
required him to give his word that he would not leave Ham- 
burg without permission, which the prince willingly did, 
declaring that he had not received the original of tlie letter 
communicated to us. 

Next day, the 17th of November, Prince Wittgenstein 
called on me at an early hour. I was too well acquainted with 
his excellent character to require any assurance of his being 
neither a revolutionist nor a murderer. He seemed much agi- 
tated by what had occurred. I said all I could to allay his 
apprehensions, and advised him to apply for the original letter 
of the Countess Woss. 

In spite of friendship and conviction, the orders we had re- 
ceived made it impossible we could dispense with examining 
the princess papers. I looked them over myself, assisted by 
General Gerard, and we found nothing upon which the 
slightest suspicion could be founded. Bemadotte, urged by 
my solicitations, and personally convinced of the innocence of 
the prince, persisted in his determination of not arresting him. 
However, to secure himself against any reproach, the Prince of 
Ponte-Corvo wrote on the 19th a letter to the emperor, who 
was then in Spain, in which he stated what had passed, add- 
ing, that he had not thought it necessary to arrest Prince 
Wittgenstein, but that he had taken measures for securing him 
should it be necessary, and that he awaited further orders. 

I still strongly urged Prince Wittgenstein to demand that 
the original letter of the Countess Woss should be shown to 
him. On the 21st of November, Count Daru wrote to inform 
him, that the original letter had been sent to the King of 
Prussia at Koningsberg. On the other hand, Davoust as- 
h2 
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serted, that the ori^nol had actuallj been sent to Prince Witt- 
genstein, but that he had destroyed it, and that he now denied 
the projected conspiracy and poisoning. Chi the 2td of No- 
vember, Count Woss, t^e nephew of die CbuntesS, had a con- 
•v«rsation at Berlin with Count Dara, who had assured me that 
the Iietter had merely been copied, and then forwarded by the 
post, and that it must be delivered according to its address. 
But Count Woss had informed the prince, that on the 20th he 
had been promised to have a sight of the letter on the 23d. 

These incomprehensible contradictions proved that the 
Original letter was still in existence, and that some one had an 
interest in preventing it being compared with the translated 
copy. But the prince, conscious of his own innocence, and 
well assured that the Countess Woss could not have written 
any thing to compromise him, insisted that the sense of the ori- 
ginal letter must have been perveited in the translation. 

On the 26<h of November I received a letter on the subject 
from Baron Grote, the King of Prussia's minister, who was ab- 
sent' from Hamburg when M. Darn's despatch arrived. In his 
note the baron protested against the calumnious imputation 
cast on Prince Wittgenstem and the Countess Woss, and 
claimed my interference to cause the proceedings against the 
pnnce to be withdrawn. 

In spite of the reiterated requests of Prince Wittgenstein, 
the original letter was not produced. At length, the day after 
that on which I received M. Grote's note, and thirteen days 
after the receipt of the translated copy of Countess Woss's 
letter, the prince wrote me the following note in German, the 
autograph of which I have preserved r 

Enclosed, my dear friend, you will receive the original letter 
of the Countess Woss, together with one addressed to the prince,* 
and another to the minister Woss. If any thing else is necessary 
I will come immediately to you. 

If I have failed in calling on you to-day, you must regard that 
only as a proof of the value I attach to your friendship.^ Those 
men alone who know how to make allowance for the weakness of 
their fellow-creatures can inspire me with the high esteem I 

♦ The Prince of Ponte-Corvo. 

t It had been agreed that Prince Wittgenst^i should caH on me every 
d«sr to prove his presence in Hamburg: ; but the ideaanre I derired from 
seeing* him was ^ onlj reason for my attaching any importance to this 
condition. I was too well convinced of the inte^ty of his cha racte r to 
snow his absence ever to cause mc the least imeasiness. 
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cherish for 7011. The idea of losing jcour isieiidship, vid «f 
hariug heen guiltj of indiBcretion and ingratitude, has bewilderad 
me^ and thrown me into a iftate of faeUng I eannoC describe. 

Ever giate&ill7yonrB» 

WiTTGSNSTEKV. 

HambniiS* 27fii of Koyenober, iSM. 

P.S. I have not kept a copj of Count Wioss's letter. If the 
prince wishes for his long letter which I read to jou jesterds^ 
evenings he shall have a copj of it to-morrow« 

Prince Wittgenstein's state e€ &aind wsb not improved hy 
Ibe reception of the original letter of the Comitess Woss. Two 
'days after, on the 29th of November, he wrote to me the fol^ 
lowing billet : 

I have just risen after having slept nine hours. I h«¥e mrw 
forgotten all my troubles, which before had almost driven me to 
despair. On awaking, mj first prayer was, that God would 
bless you and your family, and procure me an opportunity of 
jMoviug to you Ihat I am not unwo^y of your friendship. 

^rhe original letter of the Countess Woss, the translated 
copy which had been sent firom Berlin, another translation 
which I made, and a third made by an aide-de-camp of the 
Prince of Ponte-Corvo(I believe M. (Jentil de Saint Alphonse), 
were all forwarded to the emperor. He easily perceived the 
difference between the translations, and saw no just ground 
for tihe accusation which had been brought against Prince 
Wittgenstein. 

After this statement of facts, supported by uncontradictable 
proofs, what is to be thought of the attack upon me contained 
in the publication from which I have given an extract ? When 
that publication came to my knowledge I was already en- 
gagea in writing these Memoirs, though I had no idea of the 
time at which I might publish them. I had already in my 
possession all the documents to which I have just referred, 
and which are certainly more than sufficient to refute the un- 
founded attack. However, with the view of throwing all pos- 
sible light on this affair, I wrote to Prince Wittgenstein, who 
■was then, and still is, a minister of the Prussian cabinet. And 
on the 29th of June, 1828, 1 received from him an answer, in 
which, among other things, he said — 

*' If you intend to publish any thing relative to your func- 
tions at Hamburg, you can, wifii justice, state, that you did 
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not induce me to write a letter to Baron Stein of the nature of 
that mentioned by the author of a publication, entitled, * Nos 
Souvenirs, oules p^ch^s de Napoleon/ On the contrary,! retain 
a grateful sense of all the kindness I experienced from you 
during that difficult period, and I am ready to make this de- 
claration to whoever may doubt my sentiments towards you." 

I will now lay before the reader a letter from the King of 
Prussia, which was transmitted to me through the medium of 
Prince Wittgenstein, previous to the miserable contrivance to 
which the latter had wellnigh fallen a victim. I insert the 
letter in this place, because the date to which it refers brings 
me precisely to that point at which I shall resume the thread 
. of my narrative in the next chapter. I have in my possession 
the autograph copy of this letter, and without affecting any 
false modesty, I v^ill candidly confess that I am proud to take 
this opportunity of publishing it : 

Monsieur de Bourrienne, 
I am informed of the just dispositions and obliging interest 
which you have manifested for my states and for my subjects, 
whenever circimistances have given you the opportunity of so 
doing. I feel great pleasure in thus directly returning you my 
thanks, and I beg that you will continue to manifest the same 
sentiments on occasions, which will, no doubt, frequently recur. 
Be convinced that I shfdl retain a grateful recollection of your 
conduct, and that I shall have great satisfaction in proving, by 
all means in my power, that I render you full justice. I pray 
<jod, &c. 

Frederick William. 
Koningsbergr, March 18, 1808. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



lEacremess of the German princes to join the confederaticm of flie Rhine- 
Attack upon me on account of M. Hue— Beniadotte*s successor in 
Hamburg— Exactions and tyrannical conduct of General Dnpas— Dis- 
turbance in Hamburg— Plates brolcen in a fit of rage— My letter to 
Semadotte— His reply— Bemadotte's return to Hamburg, and departure 
of Dupas for Lubeck— Noble conduct of the aide-de-canqi Bairalr-Pro- 
mulgation of the Code of Commerce— Conquests by senatos consutta— 
Three events in one day— Recollections— Application of a line of Vol- 
taire—Creation of the imperial nobility— Restoration of the university- 
Aggrandizement of the kingdom of Italy, at the expense of Rome— 

. Cardinal Ci^urara's departure from Paris— The interview at Brftirth. 

I SHALL not trace a picture of all the acts of turpitude com- 
mitted by second-rate ambitious aspirants, who hoped to come 
in for their share in the division of the continent. The em- 
peror's lieutenants regarded Europe as a twelfthcake, but 
none of them ventured to dispute the bean with Napoleon. 
Xong would be the litany, were I to enregister here all the 
■fraud and treachery which they committed, either to augment 
their fortunes or to win the favour of the chief, who wished to 
have kings for his subjects. The feet is, that all the princes 
of Germany displayed the greatest eagerness to range them- 
selves under the protection of Napoleon, by joining the Con- 
federation of the Khine. I received from those princes several 
letters, which served to prove at once the influence of Napo- 
leon in Germany, and the fecility vnth which men bend be- 
.neath the yoke of a new power. I must say, that among the 
emigrants who remained faithful to their cause, there were 
some who evinced more firmness of character than the foreign 
.princes. I may mention, for example, M. Hue, the valet-de- 
chambre of Louis XVI. I do not intend to deny the high 
jegard I entertained for that faithful servant of the martyred 
Jung : but the attentions which I congratulate myself on having 
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shown to an excellent man, should not have drawn upon me 
£dse imputations. 

I have read in a publication the following statement: — 
*^ M. Hue retired to Hamburg, where he passed nine months 
in perfect obscurity. He afterwards went to Holland, pro- 
vided with a passport from Bourrienne, who was Napoleon's 
minister, though in disgrace, and who, foreseeing what was 
to happen, sought to ingratiate himself in the favour of the 
Bourbons." 

The above passage contains a falsehood in almost every line. 
M. Hue wished to reside in Hamburg, but he did not wish to 
conceal himself. I cheerfully permitted him to remain there, 
in spite of contrary and very strict orders, which I had re- 
-cefved, and with which I made M. Hue acquainted* I in- 
vited liim to visit me, and assuced JbiiiB that h^ mi^ xemain 
on Hamburg without .afipr^ensioD, prodded he acted pru- 
dCently. fie wished to go to HoMaaid, and I took tipon my- 
«elf -to give him a passpOTt. I left M.^iiie in the free manage- 
ment of his business, the nature of which I knew wj&ryweW, 
and which was veiy honourable.; he was deputed to fvof the 
pensions which Louis XVIII. grouted to &e emigrv^. As 
for mysd^ I had tendered my «esign«tien of private secretary 
to Bonaparte : and even admitting I was in disgrace in that 
4!baiacteiv I was not so as minister and consul-general at 
Hamburg, My situation, which was of little consequence at 
^he time I was appointed to it, was rendered, by circumstances^ 
leatceedingly important. It was, in iact, a «ort of waitch-^wer 
0f the government, licence all the movements of northern 
4[^rmany wem observed: and during my residence in the 
Mftztie Towns, I coRtiEnnlly experienced the truth of 'what 
Boni^»arte said to me at my <farewe)l audience i — ^ Yours is a 
filaoe independent and ta^satJ^ 

Xt is ahsuid to sty that the kindness I libewed to M. Htie 
WBBwa attempt to ingratiate myself in the '&vour of the Bour- 
Isons. My attentions to him were dictated solely by linmanity, 
unaocompamfid by any afterthought. Napoleon had giipen me 
Jus eonfiaence, and, by mitigating the severity of his orders, i 
served him :betterthan they who executed them in a way i^ich 
cimld not iail to render to French government odious. If I 
am aocuied of extending every possib^ indulgence to the tm^ 
£»timate emigrants, I plead guilty; and, iar from wishing Id 
itefiend mysetf against the charge, I consider it honouralyle to 
floe. But I d^any one of them to say that I betrayed in their 
fynm the interests widi mhich. I was intrasted. They mb» 
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contrary, used all my endeavours to dissuade kim &om tkat 
JBMBSure, wbu*k I deadgr Mam onat, -m the end, kad to the 
BBStoiBticm, ^tiMougb I do sot pfetend 4iat I wai sufficaoiitl^ 
deanei^ted to ^gueas ^t Namciieon!fi &li was so near at fasai. 
I3ze kmdneaB I showed to M. Hue and his compament in 
jmaforlune, imras pfompted by humamty^ and not by nean 
^qpecHJirtififn. As well jni^t it be said that Bemadotte, wIm^ 
like jBysei^in^belednoii^B^Dfirtynity of jofteBiBg ihe ngoar 
xd the Olden he ncas depntad to eKectzte, wus, by this flieanSy 
wiffikkig his -way to the throne of Sweden. 

Bemadotle had isffoceeded to Denmark^ to take the com- 
mamd oftJoB Spanishand Brenchtyoops idbo had been reBBtMwd 
ham ^iiaose Townsio oeoinpy 'Saai Idngdom, which was ;&en 
thieatesad by the £i^lidi. Bjs departure was a gieat lots 
4o me, fi>r we had alw^^<«ag]»ed respecting the measures to 
be adc^pted, and I ieit'Ms absence 4he more sensibly vdieii I 
wr2tB eoabled to make a coffiparison between htm and his sac- 
4)esBOE. It is painfjol to ate to detail the Hiisconduct of iiiose 
^ho compioinised tiote French name in Germasy, but, m M- 
jfihBGBt of the task 1 have imdertaken^ I cun bound to tell ^Sae 

In Aprii, 1808, <ji*eneral Dupas came to take the contmaad 
of HanoHii^; but only under the oi^das of Bemadotte^ who 
jetamed the supreme command of d^ French txoops in ike 
iiaase Towns. By £^ appointment of General Dupas, the 
emperor cruelly thwarted me wdshes and hopes of ^ infaa- 
.hitants of Lower Saaiony. That generall said of the peofjle <of 
•Hamburg, ^' As long as I see those .... dnxring in their «air- 
adages, I will have money iroax ^liiem.'' it is, however^ -only 
just to add, that his eKertions wets not loaa^ on his own ac- 
njount, bttt were for ^ benefit of another man to whom he 
«wed ius all, and lo whom ht Jbad in some measure ^deToted 
iusexistem^ 

I wHl £tate soi&e particulars respecting the way in whidi 
lUm genersils wiK> commanded the Fsench troops at Hamlmrg 
^ere maintained. The ^&aa^ of Hamlni]^ granted to the 
mardials thirty friedeiichs per day for the e^spenses of their 
mess, esolusi\ie of the liotel in -which idiey were lodged hy the 
city. The generals of diidsion had only twenty ^riedeocbs. 
'General Dupas wished to be provided for on thesame footing 
as^MB maisnals. The senate ha^ng, wddi reason, igeoted 
^ihis ^enisnd, JDupas Tequii^ ^^ he shouJd be daii^ served 
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with a breakfiut and dinner of thirty covers. This was an in* 
conceivable burden, and Dupas cost the city more than any 
of his predecessors. 

I saw an account of his expenses, which, during the twenty- 
one weeks he remained at Hamburg, amounted to 122,00 
marks, or about 183,000 firancs. Only the most exquisit 
wines were drunk at the table of Dupas. Even his servant s 
were treated with champagne, and the choicest fruits were 
brought from the fine hothouses of Berlin. The inhabitants 
were irritated at this extravagance, and Dupas accordingly ex- 
perienced the resistance of the senate. Among other vex- 
ations there was one to which the people could not readily 
fiubmit. In Hamburg, which had formerly been a fortified 
town, the custom was preserved of closing the gates at night- 
fidl. On Sundays they were closed three-quarters of an hour 
later, to avoid interrupting the amusements of the people. 

While General Dupas was governor of Hamburg, an event 
occurred which occasioned considerable irritation in the public 
mind, and might have been attended by fatal consequences. 
From some whim or other, the general ordered the gates to be 
closed at seven in the evening, and consequently while it was 
broad daylight, for it was in the middle of spring; no excep- 
tion was made in feivour of Sunday ; and on that day a great 
number of the inhabitants, who had been walking in the out- 
skirts of the city, presented themselves at the gate of Altona 
for admittance. To their surprise they found the gate closed, 
though it was a greater thoroughfare dian any other gate in 
Hambvirg. The number of persons requiring admittance in- 
creased, and soon a considerable crowd collected. After use- 
less entreaties had been addressed to the chief of the post, the 
people were determined to send to the commandant for the 
keys. The commandant arrived, accompanied by the general. 
When they appeared, it was supposed they had come for the 
purpose of opening the gates, and they were accordingly sa- 
luted with a general hurrah ! which throughout almost all the 
north is the usual cry for expressing popular satisfaction. 
General Dupas not understanding the meanmgof this hurrah I 
^supposed it to be a signal for sedition ; and instead of ordering 
the gates to be opened, he commanded the military to fire 
upon the peaceful citizens, who only wanted to return to their 
homes. Several persons were killed, and others more or less 
seriously wounded. Fortunately, after this first discharge the 
fury of Dupas was somewhat appeased ; but still he persisted 
in keeping the gates closed at mght Next day, an order was 
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posted about the city, prohibitiDg the cry of hmak ! under 
pain of a severe punishment. It was also forbidden, that more 
than three persons should collect together in the streets. 
Thus it was, that certain persons impo^ the French yoke 
upon towns and provinces which were previously happy. 
Dupas was as much execrated in the Hanse Towns as Clarke 
had been in Berlin, when he was governor of that capital 
during the campaign of 1807. Clarke had burdened the 
people of Berlin with every kind of oppression and exaction. 
He, as well as many others, manifested a ready obedience in 
executing the imperial orders, however tyrannical they might 
be; and Heaven knows what epithets invariably accompanied 
tiie name of Clarke, when pronounced by the lips of a 
Prussian. 

pupas seemed to have taken Clarke as his model. An 
artillery officer, who was in Hamburg at the time of the dis- 
turbance I have just mentioned, told me that it was he who 
was directed to place two pieces of light artillery before the 
gate of Altona. Having executed this order, he went to 
General Dupas, whom he found in a furious fit of passion, 
breaking and destroying every thing within his reach. In the 
presence of the officer he broke more than two dozen plates 
which were on the table before him : they had, of course, cost 
him very little. 

On the day after the disturbance which had so fetal a ter- 
mination, I wrote to inform the Prince of Ponte-Corvo of 
what had taken place, and in my letter I solicited the sup- 
pression of an extraordinary tribunal which had been created 
by General Dupas. He returned me an immediate answer, 
complying with my request. His letter was as follows : 

. I have received your letter, my dear Minister : it forcibly con- 
veys the expression of your right feeling, which revolts against 
oppression, severity, and the sJ^use of power. I entirely concur 
in your view of the subject, and I am distressed whenever I see 
such acts of injustice committed. On an examination of the 
events which took place on the 9th, it is impossible to deny that 
the officer who ordered the gates to be closed so soon was in the 
Wrong; and next, it may be askedj why were not the gates 
opened instead of the military being ordered to fire on the 
people 1 But, on the other hand, did not the people evince de- 
cided obstinacy and insubordination 1 Were they not to blame 
in throwing stones at the guard, forcing the palisades, and 
even refusing to listen to the voice of the magistrates? It is 
melancholy that they should have fallen into these excenies, firom 
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wludi, doubdegs, ihey wtndd liave xeMned liad iSiej Uftened io 
the civil chiet&, who ou^t to be their £nt sentinels. Finallj, 
my dear Minister, the senator who distributed monej at the gate 
of Altona to appease the mxtltutude^ would hav^e done better had 
be advised them to wait patiently until the gates were opened, 
and he might, I think, have ^one to the commandant or ihe gene- 
ral, to solicit that concession. 

Whenever an irritated mob resorts to violence there is no safety 
for any one. The protecting power must then exert its utmost 
Authoritj to stop mischief. The senate of ancient Rome, so 
jealous of its prerogatives, consigned to a dictator, in times of 
trouble, the power of life and death, and tiiat magistrate knew w% 
other code than his own will and the axe of las lictors. The 
ordinary- laws did not resume their -course until the people n- 
turned to submission. 

The event which took place in Han^rarg produced a feeling of 
agitation, of which evil disposed persons might take advantage to 
stir up open insurrection. That feeling could only be repressed 
bv a severe tribunal, which, however, is no loiter neoessaij. 
General Dupas has, accordingly^ received orders to dissolve it» 
and justice wiU resume her usual courae. 

J. Berkadotte. 

Densel, Mt^ 4, 1808. 

When Bemadotte returned to Hambiiig he sent Dupas to 
Lubeck. That city, which was poorer than Hamburg, suf- 
fered cruelly from the visitation of such a guest. Dupas 
levied all his exactions in kind, and indignantly spumed eveij 
oSeac of accepting money, die very idea of which, he said^ 
shod^ed his delicacy of feeling. But his demands became 
80 extravagant, that the city of Lubeck was utterly xuaable to 
satisfy them. Besides his table, whidi was provided in the 
same style of profusion as at Hamburg, he required to be 
iumished widi plate, linen, wood, and candles; in short, with 
the most trivial articles of Innusdiold oonsumptton. 

The senate deputed to the inoomi^tible General Dupas M. 
Nolting, a venerable old man, who mildly represent to 
him the abuses which were every where committed in his 
name, and entreated that he would vouchsafe to accept twenty 
louis per day to defray the expenses of his table alone. At 
this proposition General Dupas flew into a rage. To offer 
him money was an insult not to be endured 1— lie {uriousl/ 
drove the terrified senator out of the house, and the next 
minute ordered his aide-de-camp Basral to imprison him. 
M. de Bazral, startled at this extraordinary order, ventured 
toJsemoBStiatfi wi& the genend, but in vain; and, though 
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agaiast I»8 keart, he was obliged to obey. The adde-de^amp 
accocdiBgly waited upon ibk senate, Nolting^ and over- 
come by that feeling of respect which gxtay hairs iuYolnn- 
tsLoly inspire ia you^, instead of arresting him, he besought 
ike old man not to leave his house tmtil he should prevail on 
the general to retrapct his cnrdcis. It was not till tiie following^ 
day that M. de Banal succeeded in getting these orders re^ 
voked — liiat is to say, he obtained M. Nolting's release from 
prison; for Dupas would not be satisfied until he heard that 
ihe senator had suffered at least the commencement of the 
j^onisfament to whieb his capricious Airy had doomed him. 

In spite of his parade of disinterestedness, General Dupas 
yielded so £ur as to accept the twenty louis a day for &e ex- 
pense of his table,which M. Nolting had o£Eered him, on the 
part of ike senate of Lubeck ; but it was not without mur- 
ZBurings,. eomplaiats, and menaces, that he made this ge- 
nerous concession; and he exclaimed more than once, 
** Ibese feUows hat^e portioned out my allowance for me.'* 
Lubeck was^ not released ^m the presence of Geneial Dupas 
until die month ^ March, 1809, when he was summoned to 
command a cUvision> in the emperor's new campaign against 
Austria. Strange as it may appear, it is^ nevertheless, die 
^ct, that o|^ressive as had been his presence at Lubeck^ ^be 
Hanse Towns soon had reason to regret him. 

The 3reai 1866 was fertile in remarkable events. Occu- 
ped as I was with my own duties, I yet amused my leis«re 
in observing: the course of those great acts by whidh Bona- 
parte seemed determined to marie every day c^ his Hfe. At 
the eommeBcement of 1808> I received one of the first copies 
of the Co^ of ConHiiesce;^romi:dgated on the 1st of January 
by the emperoi^s order. Ims code appeared to me an act of 
deri^on; at les^t k was extmordinary to publish a code 
respectipg^ a subject whidi it was the efieet of all the ia^penal 
<iecrees to destroy. What trade could possbly exist under 
the continental system^ and the ruinous seveii^ of the cus- 
toms ? The line was already extended widely enough, wheo^ 
by a senatus consultum, it was stiE further widened. The 
aaperor, to whom M the continent submitted,, had recourse 
to BO other formality for the pospose of aonexing to the em^ 
pifc tiK towns of KeU, Cassel near Mentz, Weeel, and 
Flnsbing, with tike terntotics d«)ending oa idum. Tbese 
isnqroestSy gained by decrees and seaa^Kxiak dedeoonsy had 
at l^»tthe advaata^ of bem^ elected widiout bloodshed* 
All these things were carefully comssuBicated to mehy t&e 
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ministers, with whom I corresponded; for my situation at 
Hamhurg had acquired such importance, that it was neces- 
sary I should know every thing. 

At this period, I observed among the news which I re- 
ceived from different places a singular coincidence of dates, 
worthy of being noted by the authors of Ephemerides. On 
the same day, namely, file 1st of February, Paris, Lisbon, 
and Rome, were the scenes of events of different kinds, but 
all of which, happening on one day, afford a striking example 
of the rapidity of movement which marked the reign of Bona- 
parte. At Paris, the niece of Josephine, Mademoiselle de 
Tascher, whom Napoleon had lately exsdted to the rank of 
princess, was married to the reigning Prince of Ahremberg, 
while, at the same time, Junot declared to Portugal that the 
house of Braganza had ceased to reign, and French troops 
were, under the command of General MioUis, occupying 
Home. This occupation was the commencement of prolonged 
struggles, during which Pius VII. expiated the condescension 
he had shown in going to Paris to crown Napoleon. 

My correspondence, relative to what passed in the south of 
Prance and of Europe, presented to me, if I may so express 
myself, merely an anecdotal interest. Not so the news which 
came from the north. At Hamburg I was like the sentinel of 
an advanced post, always on the alert. I frequently informed 
the government of what would take place before the event 
actually happened ; I was one of the first to hear of the plans 
of Russia relative to Sweden. The courier which I sent to 
Paris arrived there at the very moment when Russia made the 
declaration of war. About the end of February, the Russian 
troops eiitered Swedish Finland, and occupied also the capital 
of that province, which had, at all times, been coveted by the 
Russian government. It has been said, that at the interview 
at Erfurth, Bonaparte consented to the usurpation of that pro- 
vince by Alexander, in return for the complaisance of the 
latter in acknowledging Joseph as King of Spain and the 
Indies. 

The removal of Joseph from the throne of Naples to the 
throne of Madrid, belongs, indeed, to that period respecting 
which I am now throwing together a few recollections. Murat 
had succeeded Joseph at Naples, and that accession of the 
brother-in-law of Napoleon to one of the thrones of the house 
of Bourbon gave Bonaparte another junior in the college of 
kings, of which he would have infallibly become the senior, • 
if he had gone on as he began. 
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I will relate a circumstance which now occurs to my mind 
respecting the kings manufectured by Napoleon. I recollect 
that during the King of Etruria's stay in Paris, the first consul 
went with that prince to the Commie Franjaise, where Vol- 
taire's CEdipus was performed. This piece, I may observe, 
Bonaparte liked better than any thing Voltaire ever wrote. I 
was in the theatre, but not in the first consul's box, and I ob- 
served, as all present must have done, the eagerness with 
which the audience applied to Napoleon and the Kii^ of 
Etruria the line in which Philoctetes says — 

J*ai fait des Bouvexains et n*ai pas voulu I'^tre. 

The application was so marked, that it could not feil after- 
wards to become the subject of conversation between the first 

consul and me. " You remarked it, Bourrienne ?'' " Yes, 

General.'' . ..." The tools ! They shall see ! They shall 

see ! " — We did indeed see; not content with making 

kings, Bonaparte, when his brow was encircled by a double 
crown, after creating princes, at length realized the object he 
bad long contemplated ; namely, to found a new nobility, en- 
dowed with hereditary rights. It was at the commencement 
of March, 1808, that he accomplished this project; and I saw 
in the Moniteur a long list of princes, dukes, counts, barons, 
and knights, of the empire : there were wanting only viscounts 
and merry-andrews. 

At the same time that Bonaparte was founding a new nobility, 
he determined to raise up the old edifice of the university, but on 
a new foundation. The education of youth had always been 
one of his ruling ideas, and I had an opportunity* of observing 
how he was changed by the exercise of sovereign power, when 
I received at Hamburg the statutes of the elder daughter of 
the Emperor of the French, and compared them with the ideas 
which Bonaparte, when general and first consul, had often 
expressed to me respecting a proper system of education for 
youth. Though the sworn enemy of every thing like liberty, 
Bonaparte had at first conceived a comprehensive system of 
education, comprising the study of history, and those positive 
sciences, such as geology and astronomy, which eive the 
utmost degree of development to the human mina. The 
sovereign, however, shrunk from the first ideas of the man of 
genius, and his university, confided to the elegant subserviency 
of M. de Fontanes, was merely a school, capable of producing 
educated, but not enlightened men. 
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Before takiiig eosiplete possestion of B^ne^ and nedting it 
tiie seeond cky of tlie enroiie^ Hm vaunted modeiatioii of 
Booafiarte was con&ned to dian]«niberiitg &om itl^e legatums 
U Aaeoaaty Urimio, Macesata^ and Cai&enBc^ whicb were 
difided into thiee. departments^ and added to the kingdom ol 
Italy. The patience of the ho^ see eouhi no k>i^E hold out 
against this act of violence, and Caniina^ CapiQaat whft had 
leiiaiBed ia Paris »nce the cotonalion, at last left thad capitaL 
Shoitly afterwaids, the gvand duchies of Pama and Plan 
centia were united to the French empire,, and anaexed to Uta 
government of the departments beyond the Alps. These 
transactions were coincident with the eventap m* Spain and 
Bayonne, before mentioned. 

After die snare laid at Bayooae, the emperw entered Paris 
«! die 14th of Angnsty the eve of his birthday. Scarcely had 
be arrived in the capital, when he experienced fresh smxiety ia 
eonseqoaK^e of the conduct of Russia, which, as I have 
stated, had dedaoed open war with Sweden, and did not eon^ 
ceal the intention of seizkig Finland. But Bonapeffte, de- 
sirous of actively carrying on the war in: Spain, felt the neces* 
«ty of removiBg his troops kem Prussia to the Pyr^aees. 
He then hastened the interview at Erfurt, where the two em** 
perecs of France and Russia had agreed to meet. He hoped 
that this interview would ensure the tranquillity of the coi>- 
tinent, while he should complete the sul3|eetion (£ Spain to 
the scepti'e of Joseph. That prince had been proclamied on 
the 8lh of June ; aiul on the 21st of the same month, he made 
his entry into Madrid, but having received, teu days after, in- 
fisBKition of the disaster at Bayl^be was obliged to leave the 
Spanish capitad. 

Bonapacte'» widies must at Ibis time haare been limited to 
the tranquillity of the contineni j for the struggle between him 
and England waer nu»e than ever desperate. Ea^^and had 
juct sent troops t& Portugal, uadei the eomsaand of Siv 
Afthnr WeUescsy. There wa» no loader any hope of recon* 
ciiiatioa with Great Britain. The ml^rview at Erfurt havmg 
heeit dettrmined ODy the empeffor, who had returned £pom 
Bagromie to Paris, agai» Wt the caf ilal about the end of Sep^ 
tembeiv and arrived at Bletz without srlopping, except fi» the 
mrpose of revitwing the- regimaats which wese echekmned ob 
m wmxtef and whiek were on their roaich from the gramd army 
taSpaiRfc. 

I hod heard sose thae* prcvMMial y of the hulewiew wfaidh 
vrds about to take place^ aoA which wai ao ■Mnranbie kk the 
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tile of Napoleon. It excited so much interest in German/^ 
that the roads were cova^d with the equipages of the jprincesy 
who were going to Erfurt to witness me meeting, "nie em- 
peror arrived tbere before Alexander, and went forward three 
leagues to meet him. Napoleon was on horseback, and 
Alexander in a carriage, lliey embraced, it. is said, in a 
manner expressive of the most cordial friendship.* This inter- 
view was witnessed by most of the sovereign princes of Ger- 
many. However, neither the King of Prussia nor the Em- 
peror of Austria were present. The latter sovereign sent a 
letter to Napoleon, of which I obtained a copy. It was as 
follows : 

Sire, my brother. 

My ambassador in Paris informs me, that your majesty is 
about to proceed to Erfurt to meet the Emperor Alexander. I 
eagerly seize the opportunity of your approach to my frontier, to 
renew those testimonials of friendship and esteem which I have 
pledged to you ; and I send my lieutenant-general, Baron Vin- 
cent, to convey to you the assiurance of my unalterable senti- 
ments. If the false accounts that have been circulated respecting 
the internal institutions which I have established in my mo- 
narchy should for a moment have excited your majesty's doubts 
of my intentions, I flatter myself, that the explanations given on 
that subject by Count Metternich to your minister will have 
entirely removed them. Baron Vincent is enabled to confirm to 
your majesty all that hes been said by Count Metternich on the 
subject, and to add any further explanations you may wish for. 
I beg that your majesty will grant liim the same gracious recep- 
tion he experienced at Paris and at Warsaw. The renewed 
jnarks of favour you may bestow on him vdll be an unequivocal 
pledge of the reciprocity of your sentiments, and will seal that 
confidence which i\411 render our satisfaction mutual. 

Deign to accept the assurance of the unalterable affection and 
respect, with which I am. Sire, my brother, 

Yoiur imperial and royal majesty's 
faithful brother and friend, 

Francis. 

Fresburg, Sept. 18, 1808. 

This letter appears to be a model of ambig^ty, by which 
it is impossible Napoleon could have been imposed upon. 
However, he had not yet any suspicion of the hostility of 

* Savary, who accompanied Napoleon to Erfurt, gives a very inte- 
resting account of the imperial interview. The rMder wiU find it sub- 
joined to the present chapter.-^E. £d. 
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Austna, which speedily became manifest r his grand object 
then was the Spanish business, and as I hare before observed^ 
©ne of the secrets of Napoleon's genius was, that he did not 
apply himself to more than one thing at a time. 

At Erfurt Bonaparte attained the principal object he had 
promised himself by the meeting. Alexander acknowledged 
Joseph in his new character of King of Spain and the Indies. 
It has been said, that as the price of this acknowledgment. 
Napoleon consented that Alexander should have Swedish 
Pinland : but for the truth of this I cannot vouch. However, 
I remember that when, after the interview at Erfurt, Alex- 
ander had given orders to his ambassador to Charles IV. to 
continue his functions under King Joseph, the Swedish 
charg^-d'affeires at Hamburg told me, that confidential letters 
he had received from Erfurt led him to fear that the emperor 
Alexander had communicated to Napoleon his designs on 
Finland, and that Napoleon had given his consent to the 
occupation. Be this as it may, as soon as the interview was 
over, Napoleon returned to Paris, where he presided, with 
much splendour, at the opening of the legislative body, and 
set out, in the month of November, for Spain. 



THE INTERVIEW AT ERFURT. 

** The whole of the month of September, 1808, was spent in 
settling the day for the departure of the respective sovereigns 
from St. Petersburg and Paris, so that each might regulate his 
journey, so as to arrive neither too soon nor too late. 

"The Emperor Napoleon appointed the guards, provided the 
quarters, and defrayed the expenses of the tables, &c. not only 
for the Emperor of Russia, but also for the other sovereigns who 
attended the interview. Accordingly, a troop of cooks, stewards, 
and lackeys, were sent from the department of the grand marshal. 

"The company of the Theatre Fran9ais also proceeded to 
Erfurt, for the purpose of performing our best tragedies and 
comedies. Finally; nothing, however trifling, was neglected that 
eould contribute to the amusement of the sovereigns during their 
•tay at Erfurt. 

" The emperor left Paris at the end of September or beginning 
of October. He went straight to Metz, and on his way he in- 
spected all the corps which were returning from the grand army 
to proceed to Spain. He stopped them on the road, and after 
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eTgwininy i^em. man bj BMm, ordered them to contiirae tiick 
JBuch. la thifl mamner be proceeded to frwakSart, 

** The force which he had ordered to Spain was rerj eoiuddeiu 
able ; for of all the yast armj which was in Germany, he left be- 
lund onlj four diyiaions of infantry, with the cuirassiers, and a 
few regiments of light troops, that is to say, one-fourth of what 
there had preyiously been. 

" The news of the interview at Erfiirt excited great interest in 
Germany, and people thronged into the town from all parts. At 
the residence of the Prince Primate at Frankfort, a vast number 
of German princes had assembled to pay their respects to the 
emperor as he passed through the cilr* He slept at the residence 
Cfi the prince primate ; and among the company present were the 
Princes and Princesses of Baden, Darmstadt, and Nassau. They 
treated the emperor with all the honour due to the protector of 
the confederation of the Rhine ; and they seemed to vie with each 
other in showing testimonials of their respect and submission. 

** The emperor left Frankfort next day, and proceeded strai^it 
to Erfurt. On his way he met the King of Westphalia, who had 
cdme from Cassel to tne frontiers of hw states to receive him. 
M. de Caulincourt, the French ambassador in Russia, also came 
to meet the emperor, and hejoined us between Erfurt and Gotha. 
He informed us that the Emperor of Russia was waiting at 
Weimar for the arrival of the Emperor Napoleon at Erfurt. We 
accordingly proceeded onward speedily, and arrived at Erfurt 
very early in the morning. Some troops had been brought into 
the town, and the first regiment of hussars was stationed in seve- 
ral detachments between Erfurt and Weimar, to render militazy 
honours to the Emperor Alexander. 

''In conformity with arrangements which had no doubt been 
made beforehand, the emperor mounted on horseback, together 
with all who accompanied him. His retinue was followed by a 
horse for the Emperor of Russia ; and the saddle which he was in 
the habit of using was even sent for from Weimar. It had been 
brought from St. Petersburg expressly for this occasion. 

" The emperor had advanced about three leagues from Erfurt 
when we descried the retinue of the Emperor Alexander, whose 
carriage vras followed by twelve or fifteen calashes. The Emperor 
Napoleon set off at full gallop, and alighted to embrace the Em- 
peror of Russia when he got out of his carriage. The meeting 
was as amicable and cordial as the sentiments which the sove- 
reigns mutually cherished towards each other. They both mounted 
their horses, and proceeded conversing together to Erfurt. The 
load was lined with the whole population of the surrounding 
country. The weather was delicious, and seemed to smile au- 
spiciously on the event. The sovereigns were sainted by the 
artillery from the ramparts ; the troops formed a double Une, and 
all the persons of distinction who had come to Erfurt on this oc- 
I2 
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casion, were assembled at the residence whicli had been prepared 
for the Emperor Alexander, at the moment when he alighted fitna 
his horse accompanied bj the Emperor Napoleon. 

** The two sovereigns dined together that daj, in company with 
the Grand Duke Constantine, who was with his brother. The 
grand marshal had stationed a man in the street to watch and 
give information when the Emperor of Russia's carriage appeared 
in sight ; and whenever Alexander visited the Emperor Napoleon, 
the latter always stood at the foot of the staircase to receive his 
guest. The same ceremony was observed when the Emperor 
Napoleon visited the Emperor of Russia. While they remained 
at Erfurt they always dined together, except on those days when 
they had private business to transact at their respective resi- 
dences. Soon after the arrival of the two emperors at Erfurt, 
they were followed by the Kings of Saxony, Bavaria, Wirtem- 
berg, and Westphalia, the Prince Primate, the Princes of An- 
halt, Coburg, Saxe-Weimar, Darmstadt, Baden, Nassau, and all 
who conceived it to be their duty to render homage to such an 
assemblage of power. 

" The King of Prussia did not come. He was represented by 
his brother, Prince William, who during a whole winter in Paris 
had endured the most painful situation in which a prince of his 
rank can possibly be placed, and whose conduct, under these 
trying circumstances, excited public interest and respect. He 
'represented Prussia during the winter which followed the treaty 
of Tilsit. 

* * The Emperor of Austria was not present at the interview. The 
measures which he had taken, the levies and requisitions of every 
kind which he imposed on his states, had excited the remon- 
strances of France. His preparations were not finished. Pro- 
testations cost him little, and he resolved to make another attempt 
to deceive Napoleon. He sent General Vincent, whom he knew 
was agreeable to the emperor, to deliver to him a letter in which 
he sought to remove tlie doubts which had arisen respecting the 
constancy of his sentiments. 

" The hereditary Princes of Mefcklenburg-Schwerin and Strelitz, 
were also at Erfurt. 

" The Emperor Napoleon had brought with him M. de Cham* 
pagny, the minister for foreign affairs. He had, besides, M. de 
Talleyrand, and, as usual, M. Maret, and the Prince de Neuf- 
■chatel. 

" General Oudinot had been sent as governor to Erfurt, and 
Marshal Soult, whose corps was proceeding to Spain, remained 
«t Erfurt all the time the emperor stayed there. His troops 
marched on before him, and he rejoined them at Bayonne. 

" Several German princesses were also at Erfurt. Among them 
were tlie Princess of Baden, together with some from the dif- 
ferent surrounding countries, the Princese^ of Tour and Taxis, 
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and tlie Pnncess of Wirtemberg, bom Cobnrg, £cc. Tbe mornings 
were invariably spent in visiting. Large dinner-parties were 
formed, and dramatic representations were given in the evening. 
As the Emperor of Kussia was known to be rather deaf, the com- 
pany was arranged so that all the sovereigns sat near the orchestra* 
I recollect that, during the performance of (Edipus, when the 
following passage occurred — * The friendship of a great man is a 
blessing of Heaven,' Alexander turned towards the Emperor 
Napoleon with the intention of applying the line to him. A 
murmur of approbation, which ran through the company, showed 
that the force and justice of the application was felt. In this 
agreeable manner time slipped away almost imperceptibly at 
Erfurt" — Memoirs of the Dukede Rovigo, vol. ii. part I. p. 299, 
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CHAPTER XV. 



The Spanish troops in Hamburg— Romana's siesta— His departure for 
Funen — Celebration of Napoleon's birthday — Romana's defection- 
English agents and the Dutch troops — Facility of communication be- 
tween England and the continent— Delay of couriers from Russia — 
Alarm and complaints— The people of Hamburg— Montesquieu and the 
minister of the Grand Duke of Tuscany— Invitations at six months— 
Kapoleon's journey to Italy — Adoption of EugSne — Lucien's daughter 
and the Prince of the Asturifis — M. Auguste de Stall's interview 
with Napoleon . 

Previous to the interview at Erfurt, an event took place 
which created a strong interest in Hamburg, and throughout 
Europe; an event which was planned and executed with 
inconceivable secrecy. I allude to the defection of the 
Marquis de la Romana, which I have not hitherto noticed, in 
order that I might not separate the different facts which came 
to my knowledge relative to that defection, and the circum- 
stances which accompanied it. 

The Marquis de la Romana had come to the Hanse Towns 
at the head of an army corps of eighteen thousand men, which 
the emperor, in the preceding campaign, claimed in virtue of 
treaties previously concluded with Ae Spanish government. 
The Spanish troops at first met with a good reception in the 
Hanse Towns. The difference of language, indeed, occasionally 
caused discord; but, when better acquainted, the inhabitants 
and their visiters became good friends. The Marquis de la 
Homana was a little swarthy man, of unprepossessing, and 
rather common, appearance ; but he had a considerable share 
of talent and information. He had travelled in almost every 
part of Europe, and as he had been a close observer of all he 
saw, his conversation was exceedingly agreeable and in- 
structive. 

During his stay at Hamburg, General Romana spent almost 
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every evening at my house^ and invariably fell askep over a 
game at whist. Madame de Bourrienne was usuaUy his 
partner, and I recollect he perpetually offered apologies for hit 
involuntary breach of good manners. This, however, did not 
binder him from being guilty of the same offence next evening. 
I will presently explain the cause of this regular siesta. 

On the King of Spain's birthday, the Marquis de la 
Bomana gave a magniAcent entertainment. The dec(»ration8 
of the ball-room consisted of military attributes. The marquis 
did the honours with infinite grace, and paid particular 
attention to the French generals. He always spoke of the 
emperor in very respectful terms, without any appearance of 
affectation, so that it was impossible to suspect him of harbour- 
ing a bad design. He played his part to the last with the 
utmost address. At Hamburg we had already received in- 
telligence of the fatal result of the battle of the Sierra Morena^ 
and of the capitulation of Dupont, which disgraced him at 
the very moment when the whole army marked him out as 
the man most likely to receive the baton of Marshal of France, 

Meanwhile, the Marquis de la Romana departed for the 
Danish island of Funen, in compliance with the order which 
Marshal Bemadotte had transmitted to him. There, as at 
Hamburg, the Spaniards were well liked, for their general 
obliged them to observe the strictest discipline. Great 
preparations were made in Hamburg on the approach of Saint 
Napoleon's day, which was then celebrated with much 
solemnity in every town in which France had representatives. 
The Prince de Ponte-Corvo was then at Travemunde, a small 
seaport near Lubeck ; but that did not prevent him from, 
giving directions for the festival of the 15th of August. The 
Marquis de la Romana, the better to deceive the marshal, 
despatched a courier, requesting permission to visit Hamburg 
on the day of the f&te, in order to join his prayers to diose of 
the French, and to receive, on the day of uie fete, from the 
hands of the prince, the grand order of the Legion of Honour, 
which he had solicited, and which Napoleon had granted him. 
Three days after, Bemadotte received intelligence of the de- 
fection of de la Romana. — ^The marquis assembled a great 
number of English vessels on the coast, and escaped wim all 
his troops, except a depdt of six hundred men left at Altona. 
We afterwards heard tnat he experienced no interruption on 
his passage, and that he landed with his troops at Corunna. I 
BOW knew to what to attribute the drowsiness which always 
overcame the Marquis de la Romana when he sat down 
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to take a band at whist. The feet was, he sat up all night 
makingpreparations for the escape which he had long meditated; 
while, to lull suspicion, he showed himself every where during 
the day, as usual.* 

On the defection of the Spanish troops, I received letters 
from government requiring me to augment my vigilance, and 
to seek out those persons who might be supposed to have 
been in the confidence of the Marquis de la Romana. I 
was informed that English agents, dispersed through the 
Hanse Towns, were endeavouring to foment discord and dis- 
satisfection among the King of Holland's troops. These 
manceuvres were connected with the treason of the Spaniards, 
and the arrival of Danican in Denmark. Insubordination 
had already broken out, but it was promptly repressed. Two 
Dutch soldiers were shot for striking their officers, but not- 
withstanding this severity, desertion among the troops in- 
creased to an alarming degree. Indefatigable agents, in the 
pay of the English govemmentj^ laboured incessantly to se- 
duce the soldiers of King Louis from their duty. Some of 
these agents being denounced to me, were taken almost in 
the feet, and positive proof being adduced of their guilt, they 
were condemned to death. 

lliese indispensable examples of severity did not check 
the manceuvres of England, though they served to cool the 
2eal of her agents. I used every endeavour to second the 
Prince of Ponte-Corvo in tracing out the persons employed 

♦ The Marquis of Londonderry's "Narrative of the Peninsular War," 
contains the following: particulars relative to Romana's defection : 

" Whilst the naval and military commanders in the Mediterranean were 
exerting: themselves, an effort was made in G\e north, and made with the 
most complete success, to restore to the service of his country one of the 
ablest officers of which Spain could at that time boast. One of Bona- 
pftrte's first measures, when meditating the subjugation of the Peninsula, 
was to demand from Spain a corps of sixteen thousand veteran troops,, 
whom, under the Marquis de la Romana, he employed for a time upon 
the banks of the Vistula, and afterwards removed to the shores of the/ 
Great Belt. They were distributed at different points in that district, 
when the standard of independence was raised ; and one of the earliest 
measures of the supreme junta was to issue a proclamation, calling upon 
tiiem, in the name of their country, to return to its defence. This was 
necessarily consigned to the care of the British cruisers j and it was not 
given to them in vain. A scheme for its delivery, as well as for the re- 
moval of the soldiers, should they, as it was believed they would, desire 
to comply with its terms, was immediately devised at London ; and the 
execution of it was committed to Vice- Admiral Eeats, an officer well 
worthy of the trust. It succeeded to admiration ; and seven thousand 
men, with Romana at their head, were transferred from the ranks of the 
enemy, at a moment of peculiar interest, to those of the patriotic army .'*— 
JB.£d. 
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by England. It was chiefly from the small island of Heligo- 
hind ^at they found their way to the continent. This com- 
munication was facilitated by the numerous vessels scattered 
about the small islands which lie thick along that coast. Five 
or six pieces of gold defrayed the expense of the passage 
to or fiom Heligoland. Thus the Spanish news, which was 
printed and often fabricated at London, was profusely circulated 
in the north of Germany. Packets of papers, addressed to 
merchants and well-known persons in the German towns, 
were put into the post-offices of Embden Knipphausen, Varel, 
Oldenburg, Delmenhorst, and Bremen. Generally speaking, 
this part of the coast was not sufficiently well watched to 
prevent espionnage and smuggling ; with regard to smuggling, 
indeed, no power could have entirely prevented it. The con- 
tinental system had made it a necessity, so that a great part 
of the population depended on it for subsistence. 

In the beginning of December, 1808, we remarked that 
the Russian courier, who passed through Koningsberg and 
Berlin, was r^ulariy delay^ four, five, and even six hours, 
on his way to Hamburg. The trading portion of the popu- 
lation, always suspicious, became alarmed at this change in 
the courier's hours, into which they inquired, and soon dis- 
covered the cause. It was ascertained that two agents had 
been stationed, by the postmaster of the grand duchy of 
Berg at Hamburg, in a village called Eschburg, belonging 
to the province of Lauenburg. There the courier from Berlin 
was stopped, and his packets and letters opened. As soon 
as these facts were known in Hamburg, there was a general 
consternation among the trading class — ^that is to say, the 
whole population of the city. The intelligence soon reached 
the ears of the Prince of ronte-Corvo, and was confirmed 
by the ofiicial report of the commissioner for the imperial 
and royal post-ofiice, who complained of the delay of the 
courier, of the confusion of the packets, and of want of con- 
fidence in the imperial post-office. This examination of the 
letters, sometimes, perhaps, necessary, but often dangerous, 
and always extremely delicate, created additional alarm, on 
account of the persons to whom the business was intrusted. 
If the emperor wished to be made acquainted with the corre- 
spondence of certain persons in the north, it would have been 
natural to have consigned the business to his agents and his 
commissioner at Hamburg, and not to two unknown indi- 
viduals — another inconvenience attending black cabinets. At 
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my suggestion, die Prince of Ponte-Conro gave orders for 
putting a stop to the clandestine business at Echsbiu^. 

But for the pain of witnessing vexations of this s<Mt, whidi 
I had not always power to presrent, especially after Bema« 
dotte's removal, my residence at Hamburg would have been 
delightful. Those who have visited that town know the 
advants^es it possesses from its charming situation on the 
Elbe, and above all, the delightful country which surrounds 
it like a garden, and extends to the distance of more than 
a league along the banks of the Eyder. The manners and 
customs of the inhabitants bear the stamp of peculiarity; 
they are fond of pursuing their occupations in the open air. 
The old men are often seen sitting round tables placed before 
their doors sipping tea, while the children play before them^ 
and the young people are at their work. These groups have 
a very picturesque eflfect, and convey a gratifying idea of 
the happiness of the people. On seeing the worthy citizens 
of Hamburg assembled round their doors, I could not help 
thinking of a beautiful remark of Montesquieu. When ne 
went to Florence with a letter of recommendation to the 
pdme minister of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, he found him 
sittmg at the threshold of his door, inhaling the fresh air, 
and conversing with some friends. — " I see," said Montes- 
quieu, " that I am arrived among a happy people, since 
their prime minister can enjoy his leisure moments thus." — 
A sort of patriarchal simplicity characterizes the manuCTS of 
the inhabitants of Hamburg: they do not visit each other 
much, and only by invitation; but on such occasions they 
display great luxury beneath their simple exterior. They are 
methodical and punctual to an extraordinary degree. Of 
this I recollect a curious instance : — I was very intimate with 
Baron Woght, a man of talent and information, and exceed- 
ingly amiable manners. One day he called to make us a 
a Jewell visit, as he intended to set out on the followii^ 
day lor Pans. On Madame de Bourrienne expressing a hope 
that he would not protract his absence beyond six montns, 
the penod he had fixed upon, he replied, " Be assured, Ma- 
dame, nothing shall prevent me getting home on the day 
I have appointed, for I have invited a party of friends to 
dine with me on the day after my return." The baron re- 
turned at the appointed time, and none of his guests required 
to be reminded of his invitation at six months' date. 

Napoleon so well knew the effect which his presence pro- 
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docedy that after a conquest, he loved to show himself to ^ 
people whose territories he added to die empire. Duroc, who 
always accompanied him when he was not engaged on mis- 
sions, gave me a curious account of Napoleon's journey in 
1807 to Venice, and the other Italian provinces, which, con- 
fonnably with the treaty of Presburg, were annexed to the 
kingdom of Italy. 

In this journey to the kingdom of Italy, Napoleon had 
several important objects in view. He was planning great 
^lianoes ; and he loaded Eugene with favours for the purpose 
of sounding him, and preparing him for his mother's divorce. 
There can be no doubt that Bonaparte now seriously con- 
templated his divorce from Josephine. Had there been no 
other proof of this, I, who had learned to read Bonaparte's 
thoughts in his acts, saw a decided one in the decree oi 
Milsm, by which, in default of lawful male heirs, he adopted 
Eugene as his son and successor to the crown of Italy. Lucien 
proceeded to Mantua, on the invitation of his brother, and 
that interview was the last they had before the hmuired days. 
Jn spite of his republican stoicism, Lucien did not very 
smously object to have a Bourbon king for his son-in-law. 
He consented to give his daughter to the Prince of the As- 
turias ; but the marriage did not take place. It was during 
this journey that Nopoleon united Tuscany to the empire. 

Bonaparte returned to Paris on the 1st of January, 1808. 
On his way, he stopped for a short time at Chambery, wh«re 
a young man had been waiting for him several days. This 
was Madame de StaeFs son, who was then not more than 
seventeen years of age. M. Auguste de Stael lodged at the 
house of the postmaster of Chambery, and as the emperor v\ras 
expected in the course of the night, he gave orders that he 
should be called up on the arrival of the first courier. The 
couriers, who had been delayed on the road, did not arrive 
until six in the morning, and were almost immediately fol- 
lowed by the emperor himself, so that M. de Stael was 
awakened by the cries of Five i'empereur ! He had just time 
to dress himself hastily, and fly to meet Napoleon, to whom 
he delivered a letter, which he had prepared beforehand, for 
the purpose of soliciting an audience. Lauriston, the aide- 
de-camp on duty, took the letter, it being his business to re- 
ceive all the letters and petiticms which were presented to 
Napoleon on his way. Before breakfast, the emperor opened 
the letters which Lauriston had laid on the table ; he merely 
looked at the signatures, and then laid them aside. On 
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openihg M. de Stael's letter, he said, " Ah ! ah ! what have 
we here ? a letter from M. de Stael ! .... He wishes to see me. 
.... What can he want ? . . . . Can there be any thing in com- 
mon between me and the refugees of Geneva ? " — *^ Sire," ob- 
served Lauriston, " he is a very young man ; and, as well as I 
could judge from the little I saw of him, there is something 
very prepossessing in his appearance." — " A very young man, 
say you ? . . . . Oh, then, I will see him .... Rustan, tell him to 
come in." M. de Stael presented himself to Napoleon with 
modesty, but vnthout any unbecoming timidity. When he 
had respectfully made his obedience to the emperor, a con- 
versation ensued between them, which Duroc described to me 
in nearly the following manner : 

As M. de Stael advanced tovrards the emperor, the latter 
said, "Whence do you come?" — ^** From Geneva, Sire."— 
" Where is your mother ? " — " She is either in Vienna, or will 
soon be there." — "At Vienna?. ...Well, that is where she 
ought to be ; and I suppose she is happy. . . .She will now 
have a good opportunity of learning German." — " Sire, how 
can you imagine my mother is happy when she is absent from 
her country and her friends ? If I were permitted to lay be- 
fore your Majesty my mother's confidential letter, you would 
see how unhappy she is in her exile." — " Ah, bah ! your mo- 
ther unhappy, indeed ! . . . . However, I do not mean to say she 
is altogether bad . . . .She has talent — ^perhaps too much ; and 
hers is an unbridled talent. She was educated amidst the 
chaos of the subverted monarchy and the revolution ; and out 
of these events she makes an amalgamation of her own I 
All this is very dangerous. Her enthusiasm is likely to make 
proselytes. I mui^t keep v^ratch upon her. She does not like 
me ; and for the interests of those whom she would compro- 
mise, I must prohibit her from coming to Paris." 

Young de Stael stated, that his object in seeking the inter- 
view witih the emperor, was to petition for his mother's return 
to Paris. Napoleon having listened without impatience to 
the reasons he urged in support of his request, said, **But 
supposing I were to permit your mother to return to Paris, six 
months would not elapse before I should be obliged to send 
her to Bic^tre, or to the Temple. This I should be sorry to 
do ; because the afi^r would make a noise, and injure me in 
public opinion. Tell your mother that my determination is 
formed, that my decision is irrevocable. She shall never set 
foot in Paris as long as I live." — " Sire, I cannot believe that 
you would arbitrarily imprison my mother, if she gave you no 
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season for such severity /' — *' She would give me fifty I • . • . I 
Jcnow her well/' — ^^ Sire, permit me to say, that I am certain 
luy mother would live in raris in a way that would afford no 
ground of reproach ; she would live retired, and would see 
only a very few friends. In spite of your Majesty's refusal, I 
venture to entreat that you will give her a trial, were it only 
for six weeks, or a month. Permit her, Sire, to pass diat time 
in Paris, and I conjure you to come to no final decision before- 
hand.'' — " Do you think I am to be deceived by these fair pro- 
mises ? • • . • I tell you it cannot be. She would enrol herself 
under the banner of the Faubourg St. Germain. She see no- 
body, indeed ! Could she make that sacrifice ? She would 
visit, and receive company. She wouid be guilty of a thou- 
sand follies. She would be saying things which she may con- 
sider as very good jokes, but which I should take seriously. 
My government is no joke: I wish this to be well known 
by every body." — ^** Sire, vrill your Majesty permit me to 
repeat, Uiat my mother ha^ no wish whatever to mingle 
in society. She would confine herself to the circle of a 
few friends, a list of whom she would give to your Majesty. 
You, Sire, who love France so well, may form some idea of the 
misery my mother sufiers in her banishment. I conjure 
your Majesty to yield to my entreaties, and let us be in- 
cluded in the number of your ^edthful subjects." — " You !" — 
** Yes, Sire ; or if your Majesty persist in your refusal, permit 
a son to inquire what can have raised your displeasure against 
his mother. Some say, that it v^ras my grandfether's last work; 
but I can assure your Majesty, that my mother had nothing 
to do with that." — ^ Yes, certainly," added Napoleon, with 
more ill-humour than he had hidierto manifested. *' Yes, 
certainly, that work is very objectionable. Your grandfather 
was an ideologist, a fool, an old. maniac. At sixty years of 
age, to think of forming plans to overthrow my constitution ! 
States would be well governed, truly, under such theorists ; 
who judge of men from books, and the world firom the map." 
— " Sire, since my grandfather's plans are, in your Majesty's 
eyes, nothing but vain theories, I cannot conceive why they 
should so highly excite your displeasure. There is no poli- 
tical economist, who has not traced out plansof constitutions." 
— " Oh ! as to political economists, they are mere visionaries, 
who are dreaming of plans of finance while they are unfit to 
fulfil the duties of a schoolmaster in tlie most insignificant 
village in the empire. Your grandfiather*s work is that of an 
obstinate old man, who died abusing all governments." — 
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** Sire, may I presume to suppose, from the way in which you 
speak of it, that your Majesty judges from the repiort of ma- 
lignant persons, and that you have not yourself read it/' — 
" That is a mistake. I have read it myself, from beginning 
to end." — " Then your Majesty must have seen how my 
grandfather renders justice to your genius/' — ^* Fine justice, 

truly ! He calls me the indispensable man, but, judging 

from his arguments, the best thing that could be done would 
be to cut my throat! Yes, I was, indeed, indispensable 
to repair the follies of your grandfather, and the mischief he 
did to France. It was he who overturned the monarchy, and 
led Louis XVI. to the scaffold." — ^** Sire, you seem to forget 
that my grand&ther's property was confiscated because he de- 
fended the king." — " Defended the king ! A fine defence^ 
truly ! You might as well say, that if I give a man poison^ 
and present him with an antidote when he is in the agonies of 
death, that I wish to save him ! Yet, that is the way your 

grandfiaither defended Louis XVI, As to the confiscation 

you speak of, what does that prove? Nothing. Why, the 
property of Robespierre was confiscated! And let me tell 
you, that Robespierre himself, Marat, and Danton, haved one 
less mischief to France than M. Necker. It was he who 
brought about the revolution. You, Monsieur de Stael, did 
not see this; but I did. I witnessed all that passed in ^ose 
days of terror and public calamity. But, as long as I live, 
those days shall never return. Your speculators trace their 
Eutopian schemes upon paper ; fools read, and believe ^em. 
All are babbling about general happiness, and presently the 
people have not bread to eat : then comes a revolution. Such 
IS usually the fruit of all these fine theories ! Yoiu* grand- 
frither was the cause of the saturnalia which desolated France." 
Duroc informed me that the emperor uttered these last 
words in a tone of fury which made all present tremble for 
young de Stael. Fortunately, the young man did not lose 
his self-possession in the conflict, while the agitated expression 
of his countenance evidently showed what was passing in his 
mind. He was sufficiently master of himself to reply to the 
emperor in a calm, ^ough rather ^tering, voice : — ^' Sire, 
permit me to hope that posterity will judge of my grandfather 
more favourably than your Majesty does. During his admi- 
nistration he was ranked by the side of Sully and Colbert ; 
and let me repeat again, that I trust posterity will render him 
justice." — ^^ Posterity will, probably, say little about him."— 
^ I venture to hope the contrary, Sire." 
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Then, added Duroc^.the emperor turning to ns said, with a 
smile, ^ After all, gentlemen, it is not for me to say too mudi 
ill of the revolution, since I have caught a throne by it/' Then 
again turning to M. de Stael, he said, " The reign of anarchy 
is at «ttd. I must have subordination. Respect the sovereign 
authority, since it comes from God. You are young, and 
lYcll-educated ; therefore, follow a better course, and avoid 
those bad principles which compromise the welfiure of society.'* 
— *^ Sire, since your Majesty does me the honour to think me 
well educated, you ought not to condemn the principles of my 
grand&ther and my moth^; for it is in those principles that I 
have been brought up." — ^ Well, I advise you to keep right 
in politics; for I will not pardon any offences of the Necket 
kind. Every one should keep right in politics." 

This conversation, Duroc informed me, had continued the 
whole time of break^t, and the emperor rose just as he pro- 
nounced these last words : " Every one should keep right in 
politics." At that moment young de Stael again renewed his 
solicitations for his mother's recal from exile. Bonaparte then 
4rtepped up to him, and pinched his ear with that air of fami- 
liarity which was customary to him when he was in good 
humour, or wished to appear so. " You are young," said he, 
*' If you had my age and experience, you would judge of 
things more correctly. I am far from being displeased with 
your frankness. I like to see a son plead his mother's cause. 
Your mother has given you a difficult commission, and you 
have executed it cleverly. I am glad I have had this oppor- 
tunity of conversing with you. I love to talk with young 
people, when they are unassuming, and not too fond of arguing. 
But in spite of that, I will not hold out feilse hopes to you. 
Murat has already spoken to me on the subject, and I have 
told him, as I now tell you, that my will is irrevocable. If 
your mother were in prison, I should not hesitate to liberate 
her ; but nothing shall induce me to recal her from exile." — 
** But, Sire, is she not as unhappy in being banished from her 
coimtry and her friends as if she were in prison?" — "Oh! 
those are your mother's romantic ideas. She is exceedingly 

unhappy, and much to be pitied, no doubt ! With the 

exception of Paris, she has all Europe for her prison." — " But, 
Sire, her friends are in Paris." — ^" With her talents, she may 
make friends any where. After all, I cannot understand why 
she should be so anxious to come to Paris. Why should she 
wish to place herself immediately vrithin the reach of my 
tyranny 1 Can she not go to Rxraie, to Berlin, to Vienna, to 
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Milan, or to London ? Yes, let her go to London ; that is the 
place for her. There she may libel me as much as she pleases. 
In short, she has my full liberty to be any where but in Paris. 
You see, Monsieur de Stael, that is the place of my residence, 
and there I "will have only those who are attached to me. I 
know, from experience, that if I were to allow your mother to 
come to Paris, she would spoil every body about me. She 
would finish the spoiling of Garat. It was she who ruined 
the tribunate. I know she would promise wonders ; but she 
cannot refrain from meddling witli politics." — " I can assure 
your Majesty, that my mother does not now concern herself 
about politics. She devotes herself exclusively to the society 
of her friends and to literature." — " Ah, there it is ! ... . Lite- 
rature! Do you think I am to be imposed upon by that 
word ? While discoursing on literature, morals, the fine arts, 
and such matters, it is easy to dabble in politics. Let women 
mind their knitting. If your mother were in Paris, I should 
hear all sorts of reports about her. Things might, indeed, be 
ialsely attributed to her ; but, be that as it may, I will have 
nothing of the kind going on in the capital in which I reside. 
All things considered, advise your mother to go to London. 
That is the best place for her. As for your grandfather, I have 
not spoken too severely of him. M. Necker knew nothing of 
tlie art of government. I have learned something of the matter 
during the last twenty years." — " All the world. Sire, renders 
justice to your Majesty's genius, and there is no one but ac- 
knowledges that the finances of France are now more pros- 
perous than ever they were before your reign- But, pennit me 
to observe, that your Majesty must, doubtless, have seen some 
merit in the financial regulations of my grandfather, since you 
have adopted some of them in the admirable system you have 
established." — " That proves nothing ; for two or three good 
ideas do not constitute a good system. Be that as it may, I 
say again, I will never allow your mother to return to Paris." 
— " But, Sire, if sacred interests should absolutely require her 
presence there for a few days, would not...." — ^''How! 
Sacred interests ! What do you mean ? " — " Yes, Sire, if you 
do not allow her to return, I shall be obliged to go there, un- 
aided by her advice, in order to recover from your Majesty's 
government the payment of a sacred debt." — " Ah I bah ! 
Sacred I Are not all the debts of the state sacred /" — " Doubt- 
less, Sire ; but ours is attended with circumstances which give 
it a peculiar character." — " A peculiar character I Nonsense ! 
Does not every state creditor say the same of his debt? Be- 
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sides, I know nothing of your claim. It does not concern me, 
and I will not meddle with it. If you have the law on your 
side, so much the better ; but if you want favour, I tell you I 
will not interfere. If I did, I should be rather against you 
than otherwise." — " Sire, my brother and myself had intended 
to settle in France ? but how can we live ii^ a country where 
our mother cannot visit us V — ^* I do not care for that. I do 
not advise you to come here. Go to England. The English 
like wrangling politicians. Go there, for in France, I tell you 
candidly, that I should be rather against you than for you." 

" After this conversation," added Duroc, " the emperor got 
into the carnage with me, without stopping to look to the 
o&er petitions which had been presented to him. He pre- 
served imbfoken nlence until he got neaiiy opposite die cas- 
cade, on die left of the road, a few leagues from Chamb^. 
He appeared to be absorbed in reflection. At length he said, 
* I fear I have been somewhat too harsh with [this young 

man But no matter, it will prevent others £rom troubling 

me. These peof^e calumniate every t^ing I do. They do not 
understand me, Duroc ; their place is not in France. How 
can Necker's faihily be for the Bourbons, whose first duty, if 
ever they returned to France, would be to hang them all ? ' " 

This conveisation, related to me by Dibtoc, interested me so 
much that I noted it down on paper immediately after our 
intariew. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



The republic of Bataviar-Thc crown of Holland offered to Louis— Offer 
and refusal of the crown of Spain— Napoleon's attempt to get posses- 
sion of Brabant— Napoleon before and after Erfurt— A remarkable 
letter to Louis — Louis summoned to Paris — His honesty and courage 
—His bold language— Louis's return to Holland, and his letter to Napo- 
leon—Harsh letter flrom Napoleon to Louis— Aff^y at Amsterdam- 
Napoleon's displeasure and last letter to his brother— Louis's abdi- 
cation in flavour of his son— Union of Holland to the French empire 
—Protest of Louis against that measure— Letter from M. Otto to 
Louis. 

While Bonaparte was the chief of the French republic, he 
had no objection to the existence of a Batavian republic in the 
north of France, and he equally tolerated the Cisalpine republic 
in the south. But after die coronation all the republics, which 
were grouped like satellites round the grand republic, were 
converted into kingdoms, subject to the empire, if not avow- 
edly, at least in fact. In this respect there viras no dif- 
ference between the Batavian and Cisalpine republic. 
The latter having been metamorphosed into the kingdom 
of Italy, it v^ras necessary to find some pretext for trans- 
forming the former into me kingdom of Holland. The go- 
vernment of the republic of Batavia had been for some time 
past merely the shadow of a government; but still it pre- 
served, even in its submbsion to France, those internal forms 
of freedom which console a nation for the loss of inde- 
pendence. The emperor kept up such an extensive agency in 
Holland, that he easily got up a deputation, soliciting him to 
choose a king for the Batavian republic. This submissive de- 
putation came to Paris in 1806, to solicit the emperor, as 
a fevour, to place Prince Louis on the throne of Holland. The 
address of tne deputation, the answer of Napoleon, and the 
speech of Louis on being raised to the sovereign di^ty, have 
all been published. 
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Louis became King of Holland much against his inclina- 
tion, for he opposed the proposition as much as he dared, 
alleging as an objection the state of his health, to which cer* 
tainly the climate of Holland was not fevourable ; but Bona^ 
parte sternly replied to his remonstrance — " It is better to die 
a king than live a prince." He was then obliged to accept the 
crown. He went to Holland accompanied by Hortense, who, 
however, did not stay long there. The new king wanted to 
make himself beloved by his subjects, and as they were an en- 
tirely commercial people, the best way to win their affections 
was not to adopt ^Napoleon's rigid laws against commercial in- 
tercourse with England. Hence the first coolness between the 
two brothers, which ended in the abdication of Louis. 

I know not whether Napoleon recollected the motive as- 
signed by Louis for at first refusing the crown of Holland, 
namely, flie climate of the country, or whether he calculated 
upon greater submission in another of his brothers ; but this is 
certain, that Joseph was not called firom the throne of Naples 
to the throne of Spain, until after the refusal of Louis. I have 
in my possession a copy of the letter written to him by Napo- 
leon on the subject, it is without date of time or place; but 
its contents prove it to have been written in Marcn or April^ 
1808. It is as follows : 

Bbother, 
The King of Spain, Charles IV., has just abdicated. The 
Spanish people loudly appeal to me. Sure of obtaining no solid 
peace with England, unless I cause a great movement on the 
continent, I have determined to place a French king on the throne 
of Spain. The climate of Holland does not agree with you; 
besides, Holland cannot rise from her ruins. In the whirlwind 
of events, whether we have peace or not, there is no possibility of 
maintaining it. In this state of things, I have thought of the 
throne of Spain for you. Give me, categorically, your opinion 
on this measure. If I were to name you King of Spain would 
you accept the offer? May I count on you ? Answer me these 
two questions. Say " I have received your letter of such a day, 
I answer, yes ;** and then I shall count on your doing what I 
wish ; or say " No," if you decline my proposition. Let no one 
enter into your confidence, and mention to no one the object of 
this letter. The thing must be done before we confess having 
thought about it. 

Napoleon. 

Before finally seizing Holland, Napoleon formed the project 
of separating from it Brabant and Zealand^ in exchange for 
k2 
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Other provinces, the possession of which was doulAM ; but 
Louis successfully resisted this first act of ysurpation. Bomb* 
parte was too intent on die great business in ^ain to ris^ anjr 
commodon in the north, where the declaration of Russia 
against Sweden already sufiiciently occupied Mm. He there* 
fore did not insist upon, and even affected indifeence to the 
poposed augmentation of the territcwy of the empire. This, at 
least, may be collected from another letter, dated Saint Ck>ady 
August 17, written upon hearing from. M. Alexander de la 
Eo^efoucauld, his ambassador in Holland, aad torn his baro-^ 
ther himself, the (Opposition of Louis to his project. 
The letter was as follows : 

1 hare raceived your letter xektiye to that^ 4ihe Sienr dA la 
Rochefoucauld. He was only anthoriced to make the pioposi* 
tion indirectly. Since the exchange does not please you, let us 
think no more about it. It ^tus useless to make a parade of piin- 
eij^esy though I never said that you ought not to consult the 
nation. The well-informed part of the Dutch people had already 
acknowledged their indifference to the loss of Brabant, which is 
«oonected with Fnnoe rather thaenwith Holland, and interspersed 
widi ttxpeoBTfie fortmsses ; it might faaye* been advuitageoaidy 
exchanged for rich northern proyinces. But once for aU, since 
you do not like this arrangement, let no more be said about it. 
It was useless even to mention it to me ; for the Sieur de la 
Roche&ucauld was instructed merely to hint the matter. 



Though iQ-hamour here evidently peeps ouit be&eath alfected 
ccmdescension, yet die tone o{ this letter is ^sii^gularly mode- 
rate. I may ey^ say, kind, in comparis(m wi^ other letters 
whidi Nc^^oleon addressed to Louis. This letter, ift is tnie, 
was written pd^eyious to the interview at Erftirt, when Napo- 
leon, to ayoid alarming Russia^ made his ambition appear to 
akuabec. But when he got his brother Joseph xecognised, and 
Vfhen he had himself struck an important mow in ihe penin- 
sula, he began to change his tone to Louis. On tiie 20th of 
I>ecember he wrote to him a very remarkable letter, which 
exhibits the unreserved expression of that tyranny whidi 
he wished to exercise over all his family, in order to mak* 
them the instruments of his despotism. He reproached Louis 
for not following his system of policy, telling him that he had 
forgotten he was a Frenchman, and that he wisfa^d to become 
a JKitchman. Among o&er things he said — 
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Tflnxi M^jesfy hsm Atm» more * joa tode adrantage of Ae bh>> 
BiattiHiett 1 wisxaii»lv«d in the affiurs of ^e contuwBt, to resew 
tba xebtioas between Holland and Englfnd — to riolaite tiie hrwi 
e£ the Uockade> wiuck are tho oolj means ofe^fectuall j deatrojiBf^ 
ike latter power. I expressed my dissatisfaction of jonr eon- 
duct, b J fbrbiddiog^ jwi to eome to France, «id I hare made you. 
feel, that even without the assistance of mr tonies, bj merelj 
closing the Rhine, the Weser, the Scheldt, and the Meuse, 
against Holland, I should have placed her in a situation nore 
critics^ than if I had declared war against her. Your Mt^esty 
iuploced my geaerosit^Ti appealed to my feelings as a brother, 
and promised to alter your cmiduet. I ^u^t diis warning 
ivouM be sufficient. 1 raised my cnst^n-hoMe prohibHions; 
Imt joar Majestj baa retained to ywu old sjsten. « . . . » • . 
Your M^esty received all ti^ American slups that ]»esMited 
themselves in the ports of Holland, after baring been expelled 
item, those of France. I have been obliged a second time to pre- 
bibit tra^e with Holland. In this state of things, we maj con- 
sider ourselves really at war. In mj speech to the legislatiTe 
body I manifested my displeasure; for I will not conceal from 
you., that my intention is to unite Holland with France. This 
irill be the 'most severe blow I can aim against England, and 
will d^ver me from die perpetual insults which the plotters of 
your e^inet are constantly directing against me. The mouths 
«£the Rhine,, and of the Meaee, ought, indeed, to belong to me. 
The principle that the Thalweg (towing path) of the Rhine, is 
the boundary of France^ is a fundamental prineiple. Yo«r 
3ttajesty writes to me on the 17th, that you are euro of bemg 
able to prevent all trade between Holland and England. I am 
of opinion that your Majesty promises more than you can fulfiL 
1 shall, however,, raise my custom-house prc^ibttioas, wh^iever 
the existing treaties may be executed. The following are&j 
conditifms : — First. The interdiction of all trade and communi- 
cation wiA England. Second. The supply of a fleet of fourteen 
•ail of the Kne, seven frigates and seven brigs or corvettes, armed 
and manned. Third. Ak army of twenty-five thousand men. 
Fourth. The suppression of the rank of marshals. Fifth. The 
jd>otiti«n: oi all the privileges of nobility, which are contrary to 
the ccmstitvtioB. Your Majesty may negotiate on these bases 
ndtk the Duke de Cadore, through the medivm of your mani- 
«tBr ; but be assured, that oa tiie entrance of the* ^st packet-boet 
into Holland, I wiU restore my prohibitioas, and that tba first 
Dutch officer who may presume to Insult my flag, sbiAl be« seized 
«nd hanged at the main-yard. Your Majesty will find » me a 
loother if you prove yourself a Frenchman ; but if you forget the 
sentiments winch attach you to our common, country, you cannot 
&ink it extraordinary that I should lose sight of those which 
nature has raised between us. In short, t^ie union of Holland. 
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and France will he, of all things, most useful to France, Holland 
and the continent, because it will be most injurious to England. 
This union must be effected willingly, or bj force. Holland has 

fVen me sufficient reason to declare war against her. Howerer, 
shall not scruple to consent to an arrangement which will secure 
to me the limit of the Rhine, and bj which Holland will pledge 
herself to fulfil the conditions stipulated abore. 

Here the correspondence between the two brothers was sus- 
pended for a time ; but Louis still continued exposed to new 
vexations on the part of Napoleon. About the end of 1809, 
the emperor summoned to Paris the sovereigns who might be 
called his vassals. Among the number was Louis, who, how- 
ever, did not show himself very willing to quit his states. He 
called a council of his ministers, who were of opinion that for 
the interest of Holland he ought to make this new sacrifice. 
He did so with resignation. Indeed, every day passed on 
the throne was a sacrifice to Louis. 

He lived very retired in Paris, and was closely watched by 
the police ; for it was supposed that as he had come against 
his will, he would not protract his stay as long as Napoleon 
wished. The supervision under which he found himself 
placed, added to tne other circumstances of his situation, in- 
spired him with a degree of energy of which he was not be- 
lieved to be capable ; and amidst the general silence of the 
servants of the empire, and even of the kings and princes as- 
sembled in the capital, he ventured to say, " I have been 
deceived by promises which were never intended to be kept. 
Holland is tired of being the sport of France." The emperor, 
who was unused to such language as this, was highly in- 
censed at it. Louis had now no alternative, but to yield to 
the incessant exactions of Napoleon, or to see Holland united 
to France. He chose the latter, though not before he had ex- 
erted all his feeble power in behalf of the subjects whom Napo- 
leon had consigned to him ; but he would not be the accom- 
plice of him who had resolved to make those subjects the 
victims of his hatred against England. Who, indeed, could 
be so blind as not to see, that the ruin of the continent would 
be the triumph of British commerce? 

Louis was, however, permitted to return to his estates, to 
contemplate the stagnating effect of the continental blockade 
on every branch of trade and industry, formerly so active in 
Holland. Distressed at witnessing evils to which he could 
apply no remedy, he endeavoured by some prudent remon- 
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strances to avert the utter ruin with which Holland was 
threatened. On the 23d of March, 1810, he wsDte the fol- 
lowing letter to Napoleon : 

If jou wish to consolidate the present state of France, to ob- 
tain maritime peace, or to attack England with advantage, those 
objects are not to be obtained bj measures like the blockading 
system ; the destruction of a kix^^dom raised by yourself, or the 
enfeebling of jour allies, and setting at defiance their most sacred 
rights and the first principles of the law of nations. You should* 
on the contrary, wm their affections for France, and consolidate 
and reinforce jour allies, making them like your brothers, in whom 
vou may place confidence. The destruction of Holland, far from 
being a means of assailing England, will serve only to increase 
her strength, by all the industry and wealth, which will By to her 
for refuge. There are, in reahty, only three ways of assailing 
England, namely, by detaching Ireland, getting possession of the 
East Indies, or by invasion. I'bese two latter modes, which would 
be the most effectual, cannot be executed without naval force. 
But I am astonished tiiatthe first should have been so easily relin- 
quished. That is a more secure mode of obtaining peace on 
good conditions than the system of injuring ourselves for the sake 
of committing a greater injury upon the enemy. 

Louis. 

Written remonstrances were not more to Napoleon's taste 
than verbal ones at a time when, as I was informed by my 
friends, whom fortune chained to his destiny, no one pre- 
sumed to address a word to him, except to answer his ques- 
tions. Cambac^rfes, who alone had retained that privilege in 
public as his old colleague in the consulate, lost it after Napo- 
leon's marriage with the daughter of Imperial Austria. His 
brother's letter highly roused his displeasure. Two months 
after he received it, being on a journey in the north, he ad- 
dressed to Louis from Ostend a letter, which cannot be read 
without a feeling of pain, since it serves to show how weak 
are the most sacred ties of blood in comparison with the in 
terests of an insatiable policy. This letter was as follows : 

Brother, 
In the situation in which we are placed, it is best to speak can- 
didly. I know your secret sentiments, and all that you can say to 
the contrary can avail nothing. Holland is certainly in a melan- 
choly situation. I believe you are anxious to extricate her from 
ber difficulties : it is you, and you alone, who can do this. When 
you conduct yourself in such a way as to induce the people of 
Holland to believe that you act under my influence, that all your 
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measures and all jonr sentuDenU are confomiable with mme. thea 
you will be laved, yoa will be esteemed, and you will acquire lAte 
power requisite for re-establishing Hoihuid: when to be my 
£riend, and the friend of France will be a title of favour at your 
court, Holland will be in her natural situation. Since your re- 
turn firom Paris, you have done nothing to effect this object. 
"What will be the result of your conduct t Your subjects bandied 
about between France and England, will throw themselves into 
tho arms of France, and will demand to be united to her. You 
know my character, which is to pursue my object unimpeded by 
any consideration. What, thereJ^Mre, do you expect me to do? I 
can dispense with Holland ; but Holland cannot dispense with my 
protection. If, under the dominion of one of my brothers, but 
looking to me alone for her welfare, ehe does not find in her sove- 
reign my image, all confidence in your government is at an end ; 
your sceptre is broken. Love France, love my glory — that is the 
only way to serve Holland. If you had acted as you ought to hare 
done, that country, having become a part of my empire, would 
liave been the more dear to me, since I had given her a sovereign 
whom I almost regarded as my son. In placing you on the throne 
of Holland, I thought I had placed a French citizen there. Yon 
have followed acourse diametrically opposite to what I expected. 
I have been forced to prohibit you from coming to France, and ta 
take possession of a part of your territory. In proving yourself 
abad Frenchman, you are less to the Dutch than a Prince of Orange^ 
to whose family ihey owe their rai^ as a nation, and a long succes- 
sion of prosperity and glory. By your banishment from France, the 
Putch are convinced thatthey have lost what they would not have 
lost under a Schimmelpenninck, or a Prince of Orange. Prove your- 
self a Frenchman, and the lnx)dier of the emjperor, and be assured 
that, thereby, you will serve the interests of HoUand. But yoa 
seem to be incorrigible, fi)r you would drive away the few French- 
men who remain with you. You must be dealt with, not by affec- 
tionate advice, but by threats and compulsion. What mean the 
prayers, and mysterious fasts you have ordered t Louis, you will 
not reign long. Your actions disclose better than your confidential 
letters, the sentiments of your mind. Return to the right comrae. 
Be a Frenchman in heart, or your people will banish you, and you 
will leave Holland an object of ridicule.* States must be 
governed by reason and policy, and not by the weakness produced 
by acrid and vitiated humours. 

Napoleoit. 



* It was on the costrarv, because Louis made himself a I>atdimaD, 
thathlspeoiiAei/M^fMtff banish him, and that he carried away with him the 
Tegret of all that portion of his subjects who could i^preciate his excel- 
tent qualities, and possessed good sense enough to perceive that he was 
not to Mame for the evils ttat weigheft upon HoUand. ^ 
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A fievr days aftev this letter was dcspafdied to Lcraisy N»- 
polecuB heard of an a£&aj which had taken place at Amster- 
dam, and to whkh Count de la RocMbocauld gave a sort of 
d^)lMnatie importance^ being aware tiiat he couid not better 
please his master than by a£foiding him an exeuse for being 
angry. It appeared that the h<mo«ir of tiie covnt's coodiman 
had been compromised by the insidt of a dtiien of Amstei^- 
dam^ and a quarrel ensued^ which, but for the interforence of 
the guard of the palace, might have terminated serioii8ly» 
since it assumed the character ^i a party affidr between the 
French and Dutch. M. de la Rooiefoucauld immediately 
despatched to the emperor, who was then at Lille, a report of 
his coachman's quarrel^ in which he expressed himself with 
as much earnestness as the illustrious author of the ^ Maxims'^ 
evinced when he waged war against kings. The consequence 
was, that Napoleon instantly fulminated the following letter 
against his brother Louis : 

Brothkk, 

At the rery moment when you were making the fairest protei • 
tstions, I lefljm that the serrants of my ambassador have been 
iH-tre^ed at Amsterdam. I insist that those who were guilty of 
this outrage may be delivered up to me, in curderthat tiieir pumsh* 
iMBt may serve as an example to others. The Sieur Serrieur has 
informed me how you conducted yourself at the dipk»kattc 
audience. I have, coosequeatly, determined that the Butch am- 
bassador flhall no kmger remain in Paris ; and Admiral Verhuell 
has received orders to depart within tweoty-four hours. I want 
no more phrases and protestations. It is time I should know 
whether you intend, by your follies, to ruin Holland. I do not 
choose that you ^lould again send a minister to Austria, or that 
you should dismiss the French who are in your service. I have 
recalled my ambassador, as I intend only to have a charg6- 
d'afiaires in Holland. The Sieur Serrurier, who remains there in 
that capacity, will communicate to you my intentions. My am- 
bassador shall no longer be exposed to your insults. Write to me 
no more those set phntses which you have been repeating for th» 
last three years, and the falsehood of which is proved «very daj. 

This is the last letter I will ever write to you as long as I live. 

Napolxon* 

Thus reduced to the cruel alternative of crushing Holland 
-viith his own hands, or leaving that task to the emperor,, 
Louis did not hesitate to lay down his sceptre. Having 
formed this resolution, he addressed a message to the 1^^ 
lative body of the kingdom of Holland, «q>laining the motives 
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of his abdication. What, indeed, could be more reasonable 
than that measure, when he found an armed force occupying 
his dommions, which had been united to the empire by what 
was formerly called a family alliance ? But at that time no 
consideration could restrain the arbitrary will of Napoleon. 
The French troops entered Holland, under the command of 
Ihe Duke de Reggio ; and that marshal, who was more king 
than the king himself, threatened to occupy Amsterdam. 
Louis then descended from his throne, and four years after 
Napoleon was hurled from his. 

In his act of abdication, Louis declared that he had been 
driven to that step by the unhappy state of his kingdom^ 
which he attributed to his brother's unfavourable feelings 
towards him. He added, that he had made every effort and 
sacrifice to put an end to that painful state of things, andthat, 
finally, he regarded himself as the cause of the continual mis- 
understanding between the French empire and Holland. It 
is curious that Louis thought he could abdicate the crown of 
Holland in favour of his son, as Napoleon wished, four years 
after, to abdicate his crown in favour of the King of Rome. 
How often do these similarities occur in the history of Na- 
poleon! In the depth of his reverses, how often was he 
assailed with precisely the same blows which he had aimed 
at others in the height of his fortune ! 

Louis bade farewell to the people of Holland in a procla- 
mation, after the publication of which he repaired to the 
waters at Toeplitz. There he was living in tranquil retire- 
ment, when he learned that his brother had united Holland to 
the empire. He then published a protest, of which I obtained 
a copy, though its' circulation was strictly prohibited by the 
police. In Ais protest, Louis said — 

The constitution of the state, guaranteed by the emperor, my 
brother, gave me the right of abdicating in favour of my children. 
That abdication T^as made in the form and terms prescribed by 
the constitution. The emperor had no right to declare war against 
Holland, and he has not done so. 

There is no act, no assent, no demand of the Dutch nation that 
can authorize the pretended union. 

My abdication does not leave the throne vacant. I have ab- 
dicated only in favour of my children. 

As that abdication left Holland for twelve years under a re- 
gency, that is to say, under the direct influence of the emperor, 
according to the terms of the constitution, there was no need 
of that union for executing every measure he might have in view 
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•j^inst trade and agaiDst England* since his will was supreme 
in Holland. 

But I ascended the throne without any other conditions except 
those imposed upon me by my conscience, my duty, and the 
interest and welfare of my subjects. I therefore declare* 
before God and the independent sovereigns to whom I address 
myself— 

First, That the treaty of the 16th of March, 1810, which oc- 
casioned the separation of the province' of Zealand and Brabant 
from Holland, was accepted by compulsion, and ratified, con- 
ditionally, by me in Paris, where I was detained against my will ; 
and that, moreover, the treaty was never executed by^the empe- 
ror, my brother. Instead of six thousand French troops, which 
I was to maintain, according to the terms of the treaty, that 
number has been more than doubled : instead of ocupying only 
the mouths of the rivers and the coasts, the French custom-houdes 
have encroached into the interior of the country ; instead of the 
interference of France being confined to the measures connected 
with the blockade of England, Dutch magazines have been seized 
and Dutch subjects arbitrarily imprisoned ; finally, none of the 
verbal promises hate been kept which were made in the emperor's 
name, by the Duke de Cadore, to grant indemnities for the 
countries ceded by the said treaty, and to mitigate its execution, 
if the king would refer entirely to the emperor, &c. I declare, 
in my name, in the name of the nation, and my son, the treaty of 
the 16th of March, 1810, to be null and void. 

Second. I declare, that my abdication was forced by the em- 
peror, my brother, that it was made only as the last extremity, 
and on this one condition — that I should maintain the rights of 
Holland and my children. My abdication could only be made in 
their favour. 

Third. In my name, in the name of the minor king, and the 
Dutch nation, 1 declare the pretended union of Holland to France, 
mentioned in the decree of the emperor, my brother, dated the 
9th of July last, to be null, void, illegal, unjust, and arbitrary in 
the eyes of God and man ; and that the nation and the minor 
king will assert their just rights, when circumstances permit 
xhem. % 

Louis. 
August 1, 1810. 

Thus there seemed to be an end of all intercourse between 
these two brothers, who were so opposite in character and 
disposition. But Napoleon, who was enraged that Louis 
should have presumed to protest, and that in energetic terms, 
against the union of his kingdom with the empire, ordered him 
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torefam to France, iviii^r be was smnraoned m his charaeler 
of constable and French prince. Louis, however, did not 
Ikink preper to obey Ais smnmons, and Napoleon, faithful to 
his promise of Bever writing to him again, oraered the foHow- 
ing letter to be addressed to him by M. Otto„ who had been 
ambassador from France to Vienna, since the yet recex^ mar- 
riage of the emperor with Maria Louisa* 

Baa, 
The emperor dErects me to write to your Majesty as follows. : 
" It is tile duty of erery French prince, and every member of 
the imperial hmnj, to reside in France, whence they cannot ab- 
sent tiiemselves without the permission of the emperor. Before 
the union of Holland to the empire, the emperor permitted the 
Hag to reside at Tceplitz, in Bohemia. His health appeared to 
>e4|uire tiie use of the waters; but now the emperor requires tiiat 
Pnnee Louis i^aD return, at the latest by tiie 1st of December 
Bext, under pats of being considered as disobeying the constitu- 
te of the empire and the head of his family, and being treated 
•ceonfingly.'* 

1 fulfil. Sire, word for word, the mission with which I hare 
been intrusted, and I send the chief secretary of the embassy, 
to be assured that tiiis letter is rightly delivered. I beg your 
Bf a^esty to accept the homage of my respect, &c. 

Otto. 

What a letter was this to be addressed by a subject to a 
nrince and a sovereign ! When I afterwards saw M. Otto in 
i'aris, and conversed with him on the subject, he assured me 
how much he had been distressed at the necessity of writing 
such a letter to the brother of the emperoi. He had employed 
the expressions dictated by Ns^poleon, in that kritation whkh 
Ike coiud never command when his vnU was opposed.* 

* With regard to Louis and hii conduct in H(dland» Napoleon ttms 
apoke at St. Hetena : 

** Louis is not devoid of intelligence, and has a good heart ; but ercA 
witb these qualifications a man may commit many errors, and do a great 
deal of mischief. Louis is naturally inclined to be caiaicioua and fetn- 
tasdcal, and the works of Jean Jacques Rousseau have contributed to 
increase Ihis disposition. SeelEing to obtain a reputation for sensibilitjr 
and beneficeiicc, inoapaMe bypiimaelf of eiiliuiged rkmsp wmd, at most* 
competent to local details, Louis acted like a prefect rather than a 

•' No ■ooaer had he anlved ift HoUMid, than ttjaeying tiMt nod^tar 

eoold he finer than to have it said that he was theaccforth atne Datch* 
nan, he attached himself entirely to the party favourable to the English^ 
j aa moltid smugi^ing, and thns connived with onr enemies. It became 
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necessary frcmi that moment to watch over him» and eren to threaten to 
wage war against him. Lonis then seeking a refuge against the weak- 
ness of his disposition in the most stubborn obstinacy, and mistaking a 
public scandal for an act of glory, fled from his thrcme, declaiming 
against me and against my insatiable ambition, my intolerable tyranny, 
&c. What then remained for me to do ? Was I to abandon Holland to 
our enemies i Ought I to have g^ven it another king i But in that case 
could I have expected more firom him than from my own brother ? Did 
not all the kings that I created act nearly in the same manner? I 
therefore united Holland to tbe empire ; axMl this act produced a most 
unfayourable impression in Europe, and contributed not a littie to lay 
the foundation of our misfortunes.*'— iiemoria^ tte Sainte HiUne, toI. 
ii. part VI. p. 217. (E. Ed.) 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Demands for conting;ents from some of the small states of Germany— M. 
Metternich— Position of Russia with respect to France— Union of 
Austria and Russia— Return of the English to Spain— Soult King of 
Portugal, and Murat successor to the emperor— First levy of the Land- 
wehre in Austria — Agents of the Hamburg Correspondent — Letter from 
Napoleon to the Emperor of Austria— Declaration of Prince Charles— 
Ns4>oleon*s march to Germany— His proclamation— Bernadotte's de- 
parture for the army— Napoleon's dislike of Bemadotte — Prince 
Charles's plan of campaign— ^The English at Cuxhaven- Fruitlessness 
of the plots of England— ^Napoleon wounded— Napoleon's prediction 
realized— MsOor Schill— Hamburg threatened and saved— Schill in 
Lubeck — His death, and destruction of his band— Schill imitated by 
the Duke of Bmnswick-CEls— Departure of the English from Cox- 
haven. 

Bonaparte, the bases of whose empire were his sword 
and his victories, and who was anxiously looking forward to 
the time when the sovereigns of continental Europe should be 
his juniors^, applied for contingents of troops from the states to 
which I was accredited. The Duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
was to furnish a regiment of eighteen hundred men, and the 
other little states, such as Oldenburg and 'Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz, were to furnish regiments of less amount. All Europe 
was required to rise in arms to second the gigantic projects of 
the new sovereign. This demand for contingents, and the 
positive way in which the emperor insisted upon them, gave 
rise to an immense correspondence, which, however, was un- 
attended by any result. The notes and orders remained in 
the portfolios, and the contingents stayed at home. 

M. Metternich, whose talent has since been so conspicu- 
ously displayed, had been for upwards of a year ambassador 
from Austria to Paris. Even then he excelled in the art of 
insinuation, and of turning to the advantage of his policy his 
external graces, and the &vour he acquired in the drawing- 
room. His &ther^ a clever man^ brought up in the old 
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diplomatic school of Thugut and Kaunitz, had early accus- 
tomed him to the task of making other governments beliere, 
by means of agents, what might lead them into error to the 
advantage of his government. His manoeuvres tended to 
make Austria assume a discontented and haughty tone ; and 
•wishing, as she said, to secure her independence, she publicly 
declared her intention of protectine herself against any enter- 
prise similar to those of which she had often been the victim. 
This language, encomtiged by the complete evacuation of 
Germany, and the v^rar in Spain, the unfortunate issue of 
which was generally foreseen, was used in time of peace^ and 
when France was not threatening war. 

M. de Mettemich, who had instructions from his court, 
gave no satisfactory explanation of those circumstances to the 
emperor, who instantly raised a conscription, and brought his 
army from Spain into Germany. 

It was necessary, also, to come to an understanding with 
Kussia, who, being engaged with her wars in Finland and 
Turkey, appeared to have no desire to enter into alliance with 
Austria, nor to affbrd her support. What, in fact, was the 
Emperor Alexander's situation vnth respect to France ? He 
had signed, at Tilsit, a treaty of peace, which appeared to have 
been forced upon him ; and he knew that time alone would 
render it possible for him to take part in a contest which, it 
was evident, would again be renewed^ either with Russia or 
Austria. 

Every person of common sense must have perceived that 
Austria, in taking up arms, reckoned, if not on the assistance, 
at least on the neutrality of Russia. Russia viras then engaged 
with two enemies, the Swedes and the Turks, over whom she 
ho^ed to triumph. She, therefore, rejoiced to see France 
again engage in a struggle with Austria, and there was no 
doubt that she would take advantage of any chances fiivour- 
able to the latter power, to join her in opposing the encroach- 
ments of France. I never could conceive* how, under those 
circumstances. Napoleon could be so blind as to expect 
assistance from Russia in his quarrel with Austria. He must, 
indeed, have been greatly deceived as to the footing on which 
the two courts stood with reference to each other — their friendly 
footing, and their mutual agreement to oppose the overgrow- 
ing ambition of their common enemy. 

The English, who had been compelled to quit Spain, now 
returned there. They landed in rortugal, which might be 
regarded as their own colony, and mardied against Marshal 
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Souk, v^o left Spain to meet diem. Any*odKr than iSouH 
'would, perhaps, ha^e been embanassed by the obstades ^ich 
he had to surmount. A greait deal has been said about his 
wish to make himself king of Pc»rtugal. Bemadotte told me, 
when he passed tiirough Hamburg, that the matter had been 
the subject of mudi conversation at head-quarters, after the 
battle <H Wagram. Bemadotte placed no ^th in the rep(»:ty 
and I am pa^tty sure that Napoleon also disbelieved it. How* 
ever, this matter is still involved in the obscurity from which 
it vnll only be dravm, when some person, acquainted with the 
intngue, shsdl give a full explanation of it.* 

Since I have, with reference to Soult, touched upon the 
subject of supposed ambition, I will mention here what I 
know of Murat's expectation of succeeding the emperor. 'When 
Romanzow returned from his useless mission of mediation to 
London, the emperor proceeded to Bayonne. Bemadotte, 
who had an agent in Paris whom he paid highly, told me one 
day that he had received a despatch, informing him that Muniit 
entertained the idea of one day succeeding the emperor. 
Sycophants, expecting to denve advantage from it, encouraged 
Marat in this chimerical hope. I know not whether Napdleon 
was acquainted v^th this circumstance, nor what he saia of i$; 

* ** Certain nxmonrs readied Scbonbraan, ivUdi led to the bdief 
fliat aoBte eztraonHnaiy ckcnmatances had taken idace kk Paxtxigal, oC 
ifHiich it was imagined that Marshal Soult aimed at the sovere^tjr : 
many versions of such a story have undoubtedly l>een reported. A few 
iM;>peared to merit attention, because the emperor's cause was senentUy 
mvposed to be desperate after tte battle €i Essling, and becwise the 
Grand Buke of Berg having become King oi Naples, as a reward for 
Slorions feats of arras, it niigfat be supposed tint t2xe officers of the same 
rank were of a »o less ambitious duracter. The emperor treated the 
whole matter as mere foily ; the rumour appeared to him <iuite absurd, 
and he laughed heartily at it. Nevertheless, he wrote to Marshal Sanity 
that he only retained m recollection of AutterUtx, because his aaaae had 
been too often mentioned in the emperor's Clearing for the marshal to 
suppose that his sovereign had been wholly Ignorant of the rumours j and 
he would therefcn^ have felt uneasy at the emperor's sUence. 

** The emperor never harboured a feeling of resentment against any 
one <m the occasion to which I allude ; though he certainty had the re- 
p(Mrts inquired Into, the origin of which was nev^ accurately known ; 
he alone could have grounds for his opinion ; but I never heatrd hina 
advert to the sutject. I have ever since had an impression vq^on my 
mind ttiat he real^ testowed more attention to those rumours than we 
had at first Unagined« and that they were mainly instrumental in making 
hhn 4Mermine to bring the war to a close with the least possible dtiay. 

" Tike inquiries into this business were foUowed by prooeedings againi* 
an officer of dragoons, who was convicted of having frequendv repaired 
to the English army in a clandestine manner. He alleged in his defence 
that he had beem sent there; fontasheoooldnot^chibitany ppoof oftlie 
a ll e ga tio n, he was treated as a deserter, and underwent the punishment 
decreed againaft persons gidlty of that ciime."— ilif emoiri of ike Duke 49 
*-"'l»,^fol.fi.p,l07, (E.Bd.) 
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but Beraadotte spoke of it to me as a certain fact. It would, 
however, have been very wrong to attach great importance to 
an expression which, perhaps, escaped Murat in a moment of 
ardour, for his natural temperament sometimes betrayed him 
into acts of imprudence, the result of which, with a man like 
Napoleon, was always to be dreaded. 

It was in the midst of the operations of the Spanish war, 
which Napoleon directed in person, that he learned Austria 
had, for tne first time, raised the landwehre. I obtained 
some very curious documents respecting the armaments of 
Austria, from the editor of the Hamburg Correspondent. This 
paper, ihe circulation of which amounted to not less than sixty 
mousand, paid considerable sums to persons in different parts 
of Europe, who were able and willing to furnish the current 
news. The Correspondent paid sixty thousand francs a year 
to a clerk in the war department at Vienna, and it was this 
clerk who supplied the intelligence that Austria was preparing 
for war, and that orders had been issued, in all directions, to 
collect and put in motion, all the resources of that powerfril 
monarchy. I communicated these particulars to the French 
government, and suggested the necessity of increased vigi- 
lance and measures of defence. Preceding aggressions, espe- 
cially that of 1805, were not to be forgotten. Similar inior- 
mation probably reached the French government from many 
quarters. Be that as it may, the emperor consigned the 
militaiy operations in Spain to his generals, and departed for 
Paris, where he arrived at the end of January, 1809. He had 
been in Spain only since the beginning of NovemJ)er, and his 
presence there had again rendered our banners victorious, 
but though the insurgent troops were beaten, the inhabitants 
showed Aemselves more and more unfavourable to Joseph's 
cause ; and it did not appear very probable, that he could 
ever seat himself tranquilly on the throne-of Madrid. 

Before I relate what I know respecting the German cam- 
paign, which was about to commence, I must refer back to 
one of the most important events preceding it. When I spoke 
of the interview at Erfurt, I quoted a rather ambiguous 
letter, transmitted from the Emperor Francis to Napoleon, by 
Baron Vincent. The answer to this letter seemed to be dic- 
tated by a sort of foresight of the events of 1809. It was in 
the following terms : 

Sire, my brother, 
I thank your Royal and Imperial Majesty for the letter you have 
VOL. III. L 
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been so good aa to write me, and which Baroa Vince&t delivered. 
I never doubted the upright intentions of your Majesty, but I 
nevertheless feared for a moment that hostilities would be re* 
newed between us. There is, at Vienna, a faction which 
affects alarm in order to drive your cabinet to violent measures, 
which would entail misfortunes greater than those that are past. 
I had it in my power to dismember your Majesty's monarchy ,^ 
or at least to diminish his power. I did not do so. It exists, 
U it is by my consent. This is a plain proof that our accounts 
•re settled ; that I have no desire to injure you. I am always 
leady to guarantee the integrity of your sKmarchy : I will never 
do any thing adverse to the important interests of states. But 
jour Majesty ought not to bring again und» discussion what has 
been settled by a fifteen years' war. You ought to avoid ereiy 
proclamation or act calculated to excite dissensioD. The last 
levy, in mass, might have provoked war if I had apprehended 
that the levy and preparations were made in conjunction with. 
Kussia. I have just disbanded the camp of the Confederation.. 
I have sent a hundred thousand men to Boulogne to renew my 
projects against England. I had reason to believe when I had 
the happiness of seeing your Majesty, and had concluded the 
treaty of Presburg, that our disputes were terminated for ever, 
snd that I might undertake the maritime war without interruption. 
I beseech your Majesty to distrust those who, by speaking of the 
dangers of the monarchy, disturb your happiness, and that of 
your family and people. Those persons alone 9re dangerous r 
they create the dangers they pretend to fear. By a straight- 
£>rward, plain, and ingenuous line of conduct, your Majesty will 
jfinder your people happy, will secure to yourself that tranquillity 
of which you must stand in need after so many troubles, and wiU 
be sure of finding me detenained to do notlung hostile to your 
important interests. Let your conduct bespeak confidence, and 
you will inspire it. The best policy at the present time is, sim- 
plicity and truth. Confide your troubles to me when you have 
ffliy, and I will instantly banish them. Allow me to make one 
observation more — listen to your own judgf&ent — your own feel- 
ings — iit&j are much more correct than those of your advisers. 
I beseech your Majesty to read my letter in the spirit m which 
it is written, and to searnothing in it inconsistent with the wel- 
iare and tranquillity of Europe and your Majesty. 

As soon as I read Napoleon's letter, I had no donbt that a 
iirw war would soon ensue between France and Austria. The 
love of superiority assumed by Napoleon, as if he had been 
■writing to one of the princes subject to his Confederation of 
the Rhine, was, indeed, of a nature to irritate the wounded 
pride of tiie heir of the Casars. The cabinet of Vienna was 
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abo attached m a maimer calculated to irritate all its members 
against Napoleon; and then illuston^ that last resource of 
misfdMTtune, appeared in a seducing form to the eyes of Austria. 
Because she had been conquered once, it did not follow that 
^e shoukL.be conquered again. She might recover what she 
had lost ; and the war which Napoleon was obliged to main- 
tain, at a great expenditure of men and money, in the Spanish 
Peninsula, gave her diances of success whidi she had not 
possessed on the former occasion, when England alone was at 
war with France, and when, above all, England had not, as 
she had at that moment, a part of Europe where she could 
employ her land-forces against the power of Napoteon. 

lirancis, notwithstanding the instigations of bis counsellors, 
hesitated about taking the first step; but at length, yielding 
to the open solicitations of England, and the secret insinua- 
tions of Russia, and, above all, seduced by the subsidies of 
Great Britain, he declared hostilities, not at first against 
France, but against her allies of the Confederation o( the 
Bhine. On the 9th of April, Prince Charles, who was ap-* 
pointed commander-in-diief of the Austrian troops, addressed 
a note to the commander-in-chief of the French army in 
Bavaria. It was in the following terms : 

In conformity with a declaration made by bis Majesty the £m« 
peror of Austna to the Emperor Napoleon, I hereby apprixe the 
general-in-chief of the French army that I have orders to advance 
with my troops and to treat as enemies all who oppose me. 

A courier carried a copy of this declaration to Strasburg 
with the utmost expedition, £rom whence it was transmitted by 
telegraph to Paris. The emperor surprised but not discon- 
certed by this intelligence, received it at St. Cloud on the 
11th of April, and two hours after he was on the road to 
Germany. The complexity of affidrs in whidi he was then 
involved seemed to give a new impulse to his activity. When 
he reached the army, neither his troops nor his guard had been 
able to come up ; and imder those circumstances, he placed 
himself at the Jbead of the Bavarian troops, and, as it were^ 
adopted the soldiers of Maximilian. Six days after his depar- 
ture from Paris, the army of Prince Charles, which had passed 
the Inn, was threatened. The emperor's head-quarters were at 
Donawerth ; and from thence he addressed to his soldiers one 
of those energetic and concise proclamations which made them 
perform so many prodigies, and which was soon circulated in 
l2 
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every language by the public journals. This complication of 
events could not but be fatal to Europe and France, whatever 
might be its result; but it presented an opportunity favourable 
to the development of the emperor's genius. Like his favourite 
poet Ossian,who liked bestto touch his lyre midst the bowlings 
of the tempest, Napoleon required political tempests for the 
display of his abilities. 

During the campaign of 1809, and particularly at its com- 
mencement, Napoleon's course was even more rapid than it 
had been in the campaign of 1 805. Every courier who arrived 
at Hamburg brought us news, or rather prodigies. As soon as 
the emperor was informed of the attack made by the Austrians 
upon Bavaria, orders were despatched to all the generals hav- 
ing troops under their command, to proceed with all speed to 
the theatre of the war. The Prince de Ponte-Corvo was sum- 
moned to join the grand army with the Saxon troops under his 
command, and for the time he resigned the government of the 
Hanse Towns. Colonel Damas succeeded him at Hamburg 
during that period, but merely as commandant of the fortress, 
and he never gave rise to any murmur or complaint. Bema- 
dotte was not satisfied with his situation, and indeed the em- 
peror, who was never much disposed to bring him forward, be- 
cause he could not forgive him for his opposition on the 18th 
Brumaire, always appointed him to posts in which but little 
glory was to be acquured, and placed as few troops as possible 
• under his command. 

I shall not enter into any longer details respecting the second 
campaign of Vienna, than I did respecting the first, and the 
campaign of Tilsit. I will confine myself, as before, to repeat- 
ing from recollection, the information whiph I obtained at 
Hamburg, where my functions always became more delicate 
whenever any new event occurred in Germany. I can declare, 
that in 1809, it required all the promptitude of the emperor's 
march upon Vienna to defeat the plots which were brewing 
against his government; for in the event of his arms being 
unsuccessfiS, the blow was ready to be struck. The English 
force in the north of Germany amounted to about ten thou-, 
sand men. The Archduke Charles had formed the project 
of concentrating in the middle of Germany a large body of 
troops, consisting of the corps of Generals Am Eude, of Ge- 
fieral Radizwowitz, and of the English, with whom were to be 
joined the people who were expected to revolt. The English 
would have wished the Austrian troops to advance a little 
firther. The English agent made some representations on 
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this subject to M. Stadion, the Austrian minister; but the 
archduke preferred making a diversion to compromising the 
safety of the monarchy, by departing from its accustomed in- 
activity, and risking the passage of die Danube, in the face of 
an enemy who never suffered himself to be surprised, and who 
had calculated every possible event. In concerting his plan, 
the archduke expected that the Emperor of Austria would 
either detach a numerous army corps to assist his allies, or 
that he would abandon them to their own defence. In the 
first case, the archduke would have had a great superiority, 
and in the second, all was prepared in Hesse and in Hanover, 
to rise on the approach of the Austrian and English armies. 

At the commencement of July, the English advanced upon 
Cuxhaven, with a dozen small ships of war. They landed tour 
or five hundred sailors, and about fi% marines, and planted a 
standard on one of the outworks. The day after this landing 
at Cuxhaven, the English, who were in Denmark, evacuatea 
Copenhagen, after destroying a battery which they had erected 
theie. On quitting Cuxhaven, they arrested M. Desarti, who 
was an agent of the consulate of Hamburg. All the plots of 
England were fruitless on the continent; for with the emperor's 
new system of war, which consisted in making a push on the 
capitals, he soon obtained negotiations for peace. He was 
master of Vienna before England had even organized the ex* 
pedition to which I have just alluded. He left Paris on the 
11th of April, was at Donawerth on the 17th, and on the 23d 
he was master of Ratisbon. In the engagement, which pre- 
ceded his entrance into that town. Napoleon received a shght 
wound in the heel. He, nevertheless, remained on the field 
of battle. It was also between Donawerth and Ratisbon, that 
Davoust, by a bold manoeuvre, gained and merited the title of' 
Prince of Eckmuhl. 

At this period, fortune was not only bent on favouring Na- 
poleon's arms, but she seemed to take pleasure in realizing 
even his boasting predictions ; for the French troops entered 
Vienna within a month after a proclamation issued by Na- 
poleon at Ratisbon, in which he said he would be master of 
the Austrian capital in that time.* 

* The reader is referred to tiie conclusion of the present chapter for a 
brief description of the battle of Essling, or Esslineen, which preceded 
NapoIeon*8 second occupation of Vienna, and at which Marshal Lannes 
received the wound of which he shortly afterwards died. Savary's ac- 
count of the deatii of Lannes is also subgoined. — ^E. Ed. 
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But while he was thus marching from triumph to Iriumpliy 
the people of Hamburg and the neighbouring countries, had 
a neighbour who did not leave them altoge&er without in- 
quietude. Tlie famous Prussian partisan. Major Schill, after 
pursuing his system of plunder in West{^alia, came and 
threw himself upon Mecklenburg, whence, I understood, it 
was his intention to surprise Hamburg. At the head of «iK 
hundred well-mounted hussars, and between fifteen hundred 
and two thousand in&ntry badly armed, he UxAl possession of 
the little fort of Domitz, in Mecklenburg, on the 15th of Maj , 
ftom >^ence he despatched parties, who levied contributioiis 
on both banks of the Elbe. Schill inspired terror whereTer he 
went. On the 19th of May, a detadunent of thirty men be- 
longing to Schiirs cwps entered Wismar. It was commanded 
by Count Moleke, who had formerly been in the Prussian 
service, and who had retired to his estate in Mecklenburg, 
where the duke had kindly given hfan an appointment For- 
getting his duty to his bene^ctor, he sent to summon the duke 
to surrender Stralsund. Alarmed at the progress of the pr -- 
tisan Schill, the Duke of Mecklenburg and his court opiit 
Ludwigsburg, their regular residence, and retired to Dobora 
on the sea-coast. On quitting Mecklenburg, Schill advance 
to Bergdorf, four leagues frwn Hamburg. The alarm th€ 
increased in that city. A few of the inhabitsmts talked of 
making a compromise with Schill, and sending him mooey to 
get him away. But the firmness of the majority imposed 
silence on this timid council. I consulted with the coi»- 
mandant of the town, and we determined to adopt measures of 
precaution. The custom-house chest, in which there was moie 
than a million of gold, was sent to Hoh^in under a strong 
escort. At the same time I sent to Schill a dever apy, 
who gave him a most alarming account of the means of 
defence which Hambui^ possessed. Schill accordingly re- 
nounced his designs on that city, and leaving it on his left, 
entered Lubeck, which was undefended. 

Meanwhile, lieutenant-General Gratien, who had l^ Ber- 
lin by order of the Prince de Neufehatel, with two thousand 
five hundred Dutch, and three thousand Swedish troopi, 
actively pursued Schill, and tranquillity was soon restored 
throughout all the neighbouring country, which had been 
greatly agitated by his bold enterprise. Schill, after wanderioy 
for some days on the shores of the Baltic, was overtaken by 
XJeneral Gratien, at Stralsund, whence he was about to embark 
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for Swed^. H« made a desperate defence, and was killed, 
after a conflict of two hours. His band was destroyed. Three 
hundred of his hussars, and two hundred in&ntry, who had 
effected their escape, asked leave to return to Prussia, and 
they were conducted to the Prussian general commanding a 
neighbouring town. A war of plunder, like that carried on 
by Schill, could not be honourably acknowledged by a power 
having any claim to respect. Yet, the English government 
sent to Schill a colonel's commission, and the full uniform of 
his new rank, with the assurance that all his troops should, 
dienoelbrth, be paid by England. 

Schill soon had an imitator of exalted rank; in 1809, the 
Duke of Brunswick-CEls sought the danga^jus honour of suc- 
ceeding that ^rnous partisan. At the head of two thousand 
men at most, he for some days disturbed the left bank of die 
Elbe, and on the 5th entered Bremen. On his approach, the 
Prench vice-consul retired to Osterhulz. One of the duke's 
officers presented himself at the house of the vice-consul, and 
'demanded two hundred louis. The agent of the vice-consul, 
fanned at the threat of the place being given up to pillage, 
=tiapitulated with the officer, and with considerable difficulty 
i^ rid of him at the sacrifice of e^hty louis, for which a receipt 
-Was presented to him in tiie name of the duke. The duke, 
who now went by the name of the new Sdhill, did not remain 
long in Bremen. Wishing to repair with all possible speed 
to Holland, he left Bremen on the evening ot the 6th, and 
proceeded to Delmenhorst, where his advanced guard had 
already arrived. The Westphalian troops, commanded by 
Reubell, entered Bremen on the 7th, and not finding die Duke 
of Brunswick, immediately marched in pursuit of him. The 
Danish troops, who occupied Cuxhaven, received orders to 
proceed to Bremerlehe, to favour the operations of the West- 
phalians wad the Dutdi. Meanwhile, the English approached 
Cuxhaven, where they landed three or four thousand men. 
Thit persons in charge of the custom-house establi^ment, and 
the few sailors who were in Cuxhaven, fell back upon Ham- 
burg. The Duke of Brunswick, still pursued, crossed Ger- 
many from the frontiers of Bohemia to Elsfleth, a little port 
on the left bank of the Weser, where he arrived on -the 7th, 
being one day in advance of his pursuers. He immediately 
look possession of all the transports at Elsfleth, and embarked 
for Heligoland. 

The landing, which the English effected at Cuxhaven, 
while the Danes, who garrisoned that port, virere occupied in. 
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pursuing the Duke of Brunswick, was attended by no result. 
After the escape of the duke, the Danes returned to their post> 
which the English immediately evacuated. 



THE BATTLE OF ESSLINGEN, 

" Prince Berthier sent me ordenS to rejoin the aimy. The em- 
peror was already with it ; I found him at Landshut, just after he 
had gained the battle of Ratisbon. 

** We marched on Vienna. The emperor became more good- 
humoured, and treated me more kindly. The battle of Esslingen 
took place. Thousands of brave men lost their lives ; Marshal 
Lannes received his mortal wound ; the cavalry and artillery were 
destroyed ; and the village of Esslingen, the most important point 
that remained for us to defend^ was inundated by twenty batta- 
lions of Hungarian grenadiers. We could no longer maintain our 
station : the enemy had already penetrated into tiie square-work 
which Napoleon had directed to be fortified the day before. 
Count Lobau advanced to meet them, and checked their progress ;. 
but they immediately received reinforcements. The emperor 
perceived this, and I was directed to take two battalions of the 
young guard, and to hasten to the assistance of our troops : I was 
to disengage them, to effect a retreat with them, and to take a 
position between the village and the remainder of the g^ard, on 
the banks of the Danube, near the bridge which had been broken. 
Tlie Austrian columns advanced from all quarters on this point ; 
our position became most hazardous. On our left, Mass^na still 
occupied Gros Aspem ; he had lost great numbers of his force, 
but he still maintained his g^und. I placed myself at the head 
of my two battalions and entered the village. I drew up my 
troops in the rear of General Mouton, and went to deliver to him 
the emperor's orders ; but the whole of the enemy's reserve, 
under the command of the Archduke Charles, deployed at some 
distance. ' You have,' said I to Count Lobau, * astonished those 
masses by your resistance ; let us charge them with the bayonet, 
and drive diem back upon the columns that are advancing : if 
we succeed, the«mperor and the army will give us credit for our 
success ; if we fail, the responsibility will rest with me.* — * With 
both of us,* replied the general. Our five battalions moved for- 
ward, charged, repulsed, and dispersed the enemy at the point of 
the bayonet. We were masters of the village. The archduke 
endeavoured in vain to recover it ; five times he led his troops to 
the charge, and five times he was defeated. He experienced 
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immense loss : ours was also considerable. Generals Mouton 
and Grosse were wounded ; several other officers were killed. 
Napoleon wa^ delighted with this affair ; he complimented me 
rery highly, and added, ' If ever you did well in not executing 
my orders, you have done so to-day ; for the safety of the army 
depended on the taking of EssHngen.' " — Rapp*9 Memoirs, p. 126. 

DEATH OF MARSHAL LANNES. 

" Marshal Lannes having returned to the position he had quit- 
ted in the morning for the purpose of attacking the enemy, used 
liis utmost endeavours to preserve it, and dismounted, owing to 
the proximity of the fire of the enemy's artillery, which made it 
hazardous to remain on horseback ; the cavalry had crossed over 
long before, and was stationed in the island oi Lobau. The em- 
peror himself had quitted the field of battle, after issuing his 
final orders in respect to recrossing the bridge ; and he was en- 
gaged in pointing some artillery in the island of Lobau, for the 
purpose of protecting the retreat of our columns, when intelligence 
was brought to him that Marshal Lannes had just had his legs 
carried off by a cannon-shot. He was affected to tears at the 
news ; and at the moment he was listening to the particulars of 
that sad event, he perceived a litter coming from the field of 
battle with Marshal Lannes stretched upon it. He ordered him 
to be carried to a retired ^et» where they might be alone and un- 
interrupted. With his face bathed in tears, he approached and 
embraced his dying friend. Exhausted by the great loss of 
blood. Marshal Lannes said to him in broken accents, ' Farewell, 
Sire ; spare a life dear to all ; and bestow a passing thouglK^upon 
the memory of one of your best friends, who in two hours will be 
no more !' This deeply affecting scene created in the emperor a 
powerful emotion. General Saint-Hilaire had a short time before 
been brought back wounded in the foot by a cannon-ball ; he died 
of the wound a fortnight afterwards. The loss of Marshal Lannes 
was felt by the whole army, and completed the disasters of that 
fatal day.^* •♦#*»•♦•• 

*' During the emperor's stay at Ebersdorf he went every day 
at noon to visit Marshal Lannes, who could not be removed to a 
greater distance than one of the houses of the village. Having 
received one day a message that the marshal was desirous to see 
him, he hastened to the spot. A delirious fever had come upon 
that unfortunate general, whose spirits, however, revived when 
he beheld the emperor. He had dreamed that an attempt waa 
made upon his life ^ and said to him, that being unable to walk, 
he had sent to request he would come to defend him. The em- 
peror was deeply affiicted at seeing the marshal in this state. The 
medical men requested him to withdraw, because the patient'a 
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esse was desperate ; and be retained home in great distress nf 
mind. Two hours afterwards, he was again t(^d that Marshal 
Lannes wished to hid him farewell ; he immediately went to see 
him ; hut on his arrival, M. Yran, the doctor in attendance, came 
up to inform him that the patient had expired a £ew minutes 
before. In Marshal Lannes we lost one of the most gallant men 
our armies could at anj time boast of. His life was too short 
for his fidends ; but his career of honour and glory was without a 
parallel.** — Memoirs of the Duke de Roviao, rol. ii. part I. p. 86. 
£. £d. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 



Tbit CMlte of BlexBitd&— Ridiard Ocevr de lion and Manhal 1 

The onperorat the gateaof Vieima— Tke Ai^dudtess iUri* Loh m^ — 
ProclainatioDS and Inilletins— Facility of correspondence with Englaniil 
— SmnggBng in Hamburg'-^Brown sugar and sand — Hearses filled vrHQi 
sugar and codfee— Embargo on the publication of news— Supervirion of 
tine Httmbm^ Cone^xmdnit— Festival of St. Hapcdeon— Eeclesiastical 
adulation— The King of Westphalia^s journey through his state»->At- 
tempt to raise a loan— Jerome's present to m&— The present returned— 
Bonaparte^ imfounded tvispickms. 

Rapp, who, during the campaign of Vienna had Tcsnmed 
his duties as aide-de-camp, related to me one of those obser- 
vations of Napoleon, which, when his words are compared 
with the events that followed them, seem to indicate a fore- 
sight into his future destiny. When within some days' march 
of Vienna, the emperor procured a guide to exphun to him 
every village and ruin which he observed on the road. The 
guide pointed to an eminence on which were a few decayed 
vestiges of an old fortified castle ; — ^^ Those," said the gmde, 
^ aee the ruins of the castle of Diemstein." Napoleon sud- 
denly stopped, and stood fi>r some time silently contemplating 
the mins, then turning to Lamies, who was with him, he 
£sdd, " See ! yonder is the pnson of Richard Coeurde Li<». 
He, like us, went to Syria and Palestine. But, my brave 
Lannes, the Coeur de lion was not braver than you. lie was 
snore fortunate than I at Saint-Jean d'Acre. A duke c^ Au- 
stria sold him to an emperor of Germany, who imprisoned him 
in that castle. Those were the days of barbarism. How di^ 
iieceiit from ^e civilization of modem times 1 Europe has 
seen how I treated the Emperor of Austria, whom I might haTe 
made prisoner — and I would treat him bo a^in. I claim no 
credit for this. In the present age crowned heads must be 
lespected . A conqueror imprisoned I '' 
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A few days after, the emperor was at the gates of Vienna ; 
but on this occasion his access to the Austrian capital was not 
so easy 'as it had been rendered in 1805, by the ingenuity and 
courage of Lannes. The Archduke Maximilian, who was shut 
up in the capital, wished to defend it, although the French 
army already occupied the principal suburbs. In vain were 
flags of truce sent one after the other to the archduke. They 
were not only dismissed unheard, but were even ill-treated,, 
and one of them was almost killed by the populace. The city 
was then bombarded, and would speedily h,ave been destroyed, 
but that the emperor being informed that one of the arch- 
duchesses remained in Vienna on account of ill-health, ordered 
the firing to cease. By a singular caprice of Napoleon's 
destiny, this archduchess was no other than Maria Louisa ! 
Vienna at length opened her gates to Napoleon, who, for 
some days took up lus residence at Schoenbrunn. He imme- 
diately addressed a proclamation to his troops, in which he 
said — 

One month after the enemy passed the Inn, on the same day 
and at the same hour, we have entered Vienna. Her landwehres, 
her levies in mass, her ramparts created by the impotent fury of 
the princes of the house of Lorrain, have scarcely claimed your 
attention. The princes of that house have abandoned tiieir 
capital, not like soldiers of honour yielding to the circumstances 
of war, but like perjurers, pursued by their own remorse. In 
flying from Vienna they bade farewell to the inhabitants by mur- 
der and conflagration. Like Medea, they have, with their own 
hands, slain their children. 

Who would have- believed that, after the manner in which 
Napoleon alluded to the Emperor of Austria in this proclama- 
tion, that he would have closed the campaign with a proposal 
to marry his daughter ? If it be said that I notice Napoleon's 
proclamations ra(her than his bulletins, the reason is this — 
nis proclamations were founded, in truth, with the exception 
of the prophecies, which were not always realized, like that 
of his entrance into Vienna. Their groundwork was the 
great historical events which had taken place before the eyes 
of the army to whom they were addressed ; while his bul- 
letins, which were destined to impose on the people of the 
interior of France and foreign countries, too fully justified the 
proverb—" To lie like a bulletin." 

The emperor v^as engaged in so many projects at once, that 
they could not all succeed. Thus, while he was triumphant 
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in the hereditary states, his beloved continental system was 
experiencmg severe checks. The trade with England on the 
coast of Oldenburg was carried on as uninterruptedly as if 
in time of peace. English letters and newspapers arrived on 
the continent, and those of the continent found their way into 
Great Britain, as if France and England had been united by 
ties of the finnest friendship. In short, things were just in 
the same state as if the decree for the blockade of the British 
isles had not existed, ^hen the custom-house officers suc- 
ceeded in seizing contraband goods, they were again taken 
from them by main force. On the 2d of July, a serious 
contest took place at Brinskham between the custom-house 
officers and a party of peasantry, in which the latter made 
themselves masters of eighteen waggons laden with English 
goods ; many were wounded on both sides. 

If, however, trade with England was carried on freely 
along a vast extent of coast, it was different in the city of 
Hamburg, where English goods were introduced only by 
fraud ; and I verily believe that the art of smuggling, and the 
schen^ of smugglers, were never before carried to such per- 
fection. Above six thousand smugglers went backwards and 
forwards about twenty times a day, from Altona to Ham- ' 
burg, and they carriea on their contraband trade by many 
ingenious strats^ms, two of which were so curious tnat they 
are worth mentioning here. 

On the left of the road leadmg from Hamburg to Altona, 
there was a piece of ground where pits were dug, for the pur- 
pose of procuring sand, used for building and for laying down 
m the streets. At this time it was proposed to repair the great 
street of Hamburg, leading to the gate of Altona. The smug- 
glers overnight filled the sand-pit with brown sugar, and the 
little carts which usually conveyed the sand into Hamburg 
were filled with the sugar, care being taken tQ cover it with a 
layer of sand, about an inch thick. This trick was carried on 
for a length of time, but no progress was made in repairing the 
street; I complained greatly of the delay, even before I was 
aware of its cause : for the street led to a country-house I had 
near Altona, whither I went daily. The ofiicers of the customs 
at length perceived that the work did not proceed, and one fine 
morning the sugar-carts were stopped and seized. Another 
expedient was then to be devised. 

JBetween Hamburg and Altona there is a little suburb si- 
tuated on the right bank of the Elbe. This suburb is inha- 
bited by sailors, labourers of the port, and landowners. The 
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infaabttants axe interred in iiie ceitteteiy of Hamburg. It was 
obBerred that faneialpcocessions pasted this way moie fie- 
quentlj than usual. Ijie custom-house officers amazed at the 
ssdden mortality of the worthy inhabitants of the little suburb, 
insisted on seardiing one of the vehieles ; and on opening {tie 
hearse, it was found to be filled with sugar, cofiee, vanilla, in- 
digo, &c. It was necessary to abandon this expedient, but 
others were soon discov^ed. 

Bonaparte was sensitiye^ in an extraordinary degree, to all 
that was said and diought of him, and Heaven knows how 
many despatches I received from head-quarters during the 
campaign of Vienna, directing me not only to watch the vigi- 
lant execution of the custom-house laws, but to lay an em- 
bargo on a thing which alarmed him more than the introduction 
of British merchandise, viz., the publication <^ news. In con- 
formity with these reiterated instructions, I dkected especial 
attention to the managemait of the Correspondent. The im- 
portance of this journal, with its sixty thousand readers, may 
easily be perceived. I procured the insertion of everything I 
thought desinJ^le : all the bulletins, proclamations, acts of the 
French government, notes of the Moniteur, and the semi- 
official articles of the French journals ; these were all given m 
exiento. On the other hand, I of^en suppressed adverse news, 
whidi, thou^ well known, would have received additional 
weight from its insertion in so widely circulated a paper. If 
bv chance there crept iu some Austrian bulletin, extracted from 
the other German papers, published in the states of the Con- 
federation of the Bhine, there was always given with it a 
suitable antidote, to destroy, or at least to mitigate, its ill 
efiect. But this v^ras not all. The King of Wirtemberg haying 
xeproached the Correspondent in a letter to the minister for 
fo^gn affairs, with publishing whatever Austria wished 
should be made known, and being conducted in a srpirit hostile 
to the good eatise, I answered these unjust reproaches, by 
making the syndic censor prohibit ^e Hamburg papers from 
inserting any Austrian (»rder of the [day, an^ ardiduke*s bul- 
letin, (M^ letter firom Prague ; in short, any dung which should 
be copied from the other German journals, unless those articles 
had been inserted in the French journals. 

My recollections of the year 1809 at Hambirg, carry me 
back to the celebration of Napdeoo's £^te, which viras on the 
15th of August; for he had interpolated his patron samt in 
the imperial calendar, at the date of his bir^. The coinci- 
dence of this festival with the Assumption^ gave rise to adula- 
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tory rodomontades^ of the most absurd description. Certainly 
the episcopal mamdaments of the empire would form a curious 
^llection.* Could any thing be more rerolting than the svco- 
vbaokcy of those churchmen who declared that ** God chose 
i<fiapokon for his representative upon earth, and that God 
croUed Bonaparte, and then rested ; that he was more fortu- 
nate than Augustus, more virtuous than Trajan ; that he de* 
served altars and temples to be raised to him ! &c. kcJ* 

Sometime after ^ festival of St. Napoleon, the - King of 
Westphalia made a journey through his states. Of all Napo- 
leon's brothers, the King of Westphalia was the one with 
whom I was least acquainted, and he, it is pretty well known, 
was the most worthless of the £unily. His correspondence 
with me is limited to two letters, one of which he wrote i^i^le 
he commanded the Epervier, and another seven years after, 
dated 6th September, 1809. In this latter he said, ** I ^I 
be in Hanover on the 10th. If you can make it convenient to 
come there and spend a day with me, it will give me great 
pleasure. I ^lall then be able to smooth all obstacles to the 
loan I wish to contract in &e Hanse Towns. I Batter myself 
yo« will do all in your power to forward that object, which, 
at the present crisis, is very important to my states. More 
than ample tecwity is oiiered, but the money will be (^no use 
to me if I cannot have it at least for two yean.*' Jer6me 
wanted to contract at Hamburg, a loan of tnree millions of 
ftancs. However, the people did not seem to think like his 
Westphalian majesty, that the contract presented more than 
affile security. No one was found willing to draw his purse 
strings, and the loan was never raised. 

Though I would not, without the emperor's authority, 
exert the influence of my situation to further the success of 
Jerome's negotiation, yet I did my best to assist him. I suc- 
ceeded in prevailing on the senate to advance one loan of a 
hundred thousand francs, to pay a portion of the arrears due 
to his troops, and a second of two hundred thousand francs, to 
provide clothing for his army, &c. Ihis scanty supply will 

* It will perhaps scarcely be believed that the following words were 
actually delivered from the pulpit : " God in his mercy has chosen Napo- 
leon to be his representative on earth. The Qneen orHeaven has marked, 
by the most magnificent of presents, the anniversary of the day which 
witnessed her glorious entrance into her domains. Heavenly Vii^^ ) as 
a special testimony of your love for the French, and your all-powerful 
influence with your son, yon have connected the first of your solemnities 
with the birth of the great Niqwleon. Heaven ordained that the hero 
should spring from your sepulchre.** 
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cease to be wondered at, when it is considered to what a state 
of desolation the whole of Germany was reduced at the time. 

As for Jerome, he returned to Cassel quite disheartened at 
the unsuccessful issue of his loan. Some days after his return, 
to his capital, I received from him a snuff-box, with his por- 
trait set m diamonds, accompanied by a letter of thanks for 
the service I had rendered him. I never imagined that a token 
of remembrance from a crowned head could possibly be de- 
clined. Napoleon, however, thought otherwise. I had not, 
it is true, written to acquaint our government with the King of 
Westphalia's loan, but in a letter, which I addressed to the 
minister for foreign aflSurs on the 22d of September, I men- 
tioned the present Jerome had sent me. Why Napoleon should 
have been offended at this I know not, but I received orders 
to return Jerome's present immediately, and these orders were 
accompanied with bitter reproaches for having accepted it with- 
out the emperor*s authority. Knowing Bonaparte s distrustful 
disposition, I thought he must have suspected that Jerome had 
employed threats, or at any rate, that he had used some ill^al 
influence to facilitate the success of his loan. At last, after 
much correspondence. Napoleon saw clearly that every thing 
was perfectly regular; in a word, that the business had beeu 
transacted as between two private persons. As to the three 
hundred thousand francs, which the senate had lentto Jer5me, 
the fact is, that but little scruple was made about it, for this 
simple reason, because it was the means of removing firom 
Hamburg the Westphalian division, whose presence occasioned 
a much greater sacrifice than the loan. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



Tklt to the field of Wagnift— Union of the PMpal states with the empto* 
—The battle of Talvreira— Sir Aithnr WeUetlex^-EogUsh expedition to 
Holland — ^Attempt to assassinate the emperor at Schcenbrunn — Stapa 
interrogated by Napoleon— Pardon offered and rejected— FanaticisQi 
and patriotism— Corviaarfs examination of Staps— Second interroga- 
torj— Tirade against the ilhiminati— Accusation of the courts of Berlin 

• andWeimar— Firmness and resignation of Staps — Particulars respecting 
his deatti^-Infloence a£ the attempt of Staps on the conclusion of peace 
^M. de Champogoy. 

Napoleon went to inspect all the anny corps, and the field 
of Wagram, which, a short time before, had been the scene of 
one of those great battles, in which victory was the more glo- 
rious in proportion as it had been valiantly c(Hitested. Five 
days after the bombardment of Vienna, namely, on the 1 7th of 
IVIay, the emperor published a decree, by virtue of which the 
pope's states were united to the French empire, and Rome was 
declared an imperial city. I will not stop to inquire whether 
this act was good or bad in point of policy, but it was a mean 
usurpation on the part of Napoleon, for the time was passed 
when a Julius II. laid down the keys of St. Peter, and took up 
the sword of St. Paul. It was, besides, an injustice; and 
considering the pope's condescension to Napoleon, an act of 
black ingratitude. The decree of union did not deprive the 
pope of his residence; but be was only the first bishop of 
Christendom, with a revenue of two millions. 

Napoleon, while at Vienna, heard of the aflSdr of Talaveira 
de la Kejma. I was informed by a letter from head-quarters, 
that he was very much affected at the news, and did not con- 
ceal his vexation. I verily believe that he was bent on the 
conquest of Spain, precisely on account of the difficulties he 
had to siffmount. At Talaveira commenced the celebrity of a 
laan, yrho, perhaps, would not have been without some gloiy^ 

VOL. HI. M 
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even if pains had not been taken to build him up a great repu- 
tation. That battle commenced the career of Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, whose after-success, however, has been attended by- 
such important consequences. Whilst we experienced thia 
check in Spain, the English were attempting an expedition to 
Holland, where they had already made themselves masters of 
Walcheren. It is true they were obliged to evacuate it shortly 
after; but as, at that time, the French and Austrian armies 
were in a state of inaction, in consequence of the armistice 
concluded at Znaim, in Moravia, the news unfavourable to 
Napoleon had the effect of raising the hopes of the Austrian 
negotiators, who paused in the expectation that fresh defeats 
would afford them better chances. It was during these nego- 
tiations, the termination of which seemed every day to be ftir- 
ther distant, that Napoleon was exposed to a more real danger 
than the wound he had received at Ratisbon. Germany was 
suffering under a degree of distress difficult to be described. 
Illuminism was making great progress, and had filled some 
youthful minds with an enthusiasm not less violent than the 
religious fenaticism to which Henry IV. fell a victim. 

A young man formed the design of assassinating Napoleon, 
in order to rid Germany of one whom he considered her 
scourge. Rapp and Bertheirwere with the emperor when the 
assassin was arrested, and in relating what I heard from them, 
I feel assured that I am giving the most faithful account of alt 
the circumstances connected with the event. 

" We were at Schoenbrunn,'' said Rapp, " when the em- 
peror had just reviewed the troops. I observed a young maa 
at the extremity of one of the columns, just as the troops were- 
about to defile. He advanced towards the emperor, who was 
then between Berthier and me. The Prince de Neufch&tel, 
thinking he wanted to present a petition, went forward to tell 
him that I was the Person to receive it, as I was the aide-de- 
camp for the day. The young man replied, that he wished to 
speak with Napoleon himself, and Berthier again told him he 
must apply to me. He withdrew a little, still repeating that 
he wanted to speak with Napoleon. He again advanc^ and 
came very near the emperor; I desired him to fall back, telling 
him in German, to wait till after the parade, when, if he had 
any thing to say, it would be attended to. I surveyed him 
attentively, for I began to think his conduct suspicious. I 
observed that he kept his right hand in the breast pocket of his 
coat; out of which a piece of paper appeared. I know not 
how it was^ but at that moment my eyes met hiS; and I was 
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Struck with his peculiar look and air of fixed determination* 
Seeing an ofEcer of gendarmerie on the spot, I desired him to 
seize the young man, but without treating him with any seve- 
rity, and to convey him to the castle until the parade was 
ended. All this passed in less time than I have taken to tell 
it ; and as every one's attention was fixed on the parade, the 
scene passed unnoticed. I was shortly afterwards told that a 
large carving knife had been found on the young man, whose 
name was Staps. I immediately went to find Duroc, and we 
proceeded together to the apartment to which Staps had been 
taken. We found him sitting on a bed, apparently in deep 
thought, but betraying no symptoms of fear. He had beside 
him the portrait of a young female, his pocket-book and purse, 
containing only two pieces of gold. 1 asked him his name, 
but he replied, that he would tell it to no one but Napoleon. 
I then asked him what he intended to do with the knife which 
had been found upon him? But he answered again, * I shall 
tell only Napoleon.* — ' Did you mean to attempt his life?' 
* Yes.'^*;;Why ? *— * I can tell none but Napoleon.' This ap- 
peared to me so strange, that I thought right to inform the em- 
peror of it. When I told him what had passed, he appeared a 
little agitated, for you know how he was haunted with the idea 
of assassination. He desired that the young man should be 
taken into his cabinet, whither he was accordingly conducted 
by two gendarmes. Notwithstanding his criminal intention, 
there was something exceedingly prepossessing in his counte- 
nance. I wished that he would deny the attempt; but how 
was it possible to save a man who was determinea to sacrifice 
himselt. The emperor asked Staps whether he could speak 
French, and he answered^ that he could speak it very imper- 
fectly, and as you know (continued Rapp) that next to you I 
am the best German scholar in Napoleon's court, I was ap- 
pointed interpreter on this occasion. The emperor put tne 
following questions to Staps, which I translated, together with 
the answers. 

" ' Where do you come from V — * From Narremburgh.' — 
*What is your father?' — ^* A protestant minister.* — * How 
old are you V — ^ Eighteen.' — ' What did you intend to do 
with your knife V — ^ To kill you.' — ^ You are mad, young 
man; you are one of the illuminati.' — * I am not mad: I 
know not what is meant by the illuminati !' — * You are ill 
then?' — * I am not: I am very well.'—* Why did you wish 
to kill me ?' — * Because you have ruined my country.'-^' Have 
I done you any harm ?'— ' Yes, you have harmed me as well 
m2 
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lui all Gennans/ — ^ By w)iom were you sent? Who urged 
you to this crime ?' — * No one ; I was urged to it by the sin- 
cere conviction^ that by killing you, I should render the greatest 
service to my country/ — * Is this the first time you have seen 
me V — * I saw you at Erfurt, at the time of your interview 
with the Emperor of Russia/ — * Did vou intend to kill me 
then?' — * No; I thought you would not again wage war 
against Germany. I was one of your greatest admirers.' — 
* How long have you been in Vienna?* — * Ten days.' — ^Why 
did you wait so long before you attempted the execution of 
your project?' — * I came to Schoenbrunn a week ago, with 
the intention of killing you, but when I arrived the parade was 
just over, I therefore deferred the execution of my design till 
lo-day.' — * I tell you young man you are either mad or in 
bad health/ 

*'The emperor here ordered Corvisart to be sent for. 
Staps asked who Corvisart was? I told him that he was a 
physician. He then said, * I have no need of him ;' nothing 
further was said until the arrival of the doctor, and during 
this interval Staps evinced the utmost indifference. When Cor- 
visart arrived, Napoleon directed him to feel the young man's 
pulse, which he immediately did ; and Staps then very coolly 
iBaid : * Am I not well. Sir ? Corvisart told the emperor that 
nothing ailed him. * I told you so,' said Staps, pronouncii^ 
the words with an air of triumph. 

" I was really astonished at the coolness and apathy of 
tStaps, and the emperor seemed for a moment confounded by 
the young man's behaviour. After a few moments' pause the 
emperor resumed the interrogatory as follows: 

" * Your brain is disorder^. Vou will be the ruin of your 
iamily. I will grant you your life, if you ask pardon for the 
crime you meditated, and for which you ought to be sorry.' — 

* I want no pardon. I only regret having failed in my attempt.' 
— ' Indeed ! then a crime is nothing to you.' — * To kill you is 
no crime : it is a duty/ — ^ Whose portrait is that which was 
found on you V — ' It is the portrait of a young lady to whom 
I am attached/ — ^ She will doubtless be much distressed at 
^your adventure ?' — * She will only be sorry that I have not 
succeeded. She abhors you as much as I do.' — ' But if I 
were to pardon you, would you be grateful for my mercy?' — 

* I would, nevertheless, kill you, if I could/ 

^ I never," continued Rapp, " saw Napoleon look so con- 
founded. The replies of Staps and his immoveable resolu- 
tion perfectly astonished him. He ordered the pisoner to be 
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lemdyed : and when he was gone Napoleon said ^ This is tht 
result of the illuminism whidi infests Germany. This is the 
effect of fine principles^ and the light of reason. They make 
young men assassins. But what can be done against illu- 
minism. A sect cannot be destroyed by cannon balls.' 

'^ This event, though pains were taken to keep it secret, 
became the subject of conversation in the castle of SchoenlHium. 
In the evening the emperor sent for me, and said : — ' ^pp» 
the affitir of this morning is very extraordinary. I cannot 
believe that this yoimg man of himself conceived the design 
of assassinating me. There is something under it. I shall 
never be persuaded that the intriguers of Berlin and Weimar 
are strangers to the af£ur.' — * Sire, allow me to say that your 
suspicions appear unfounded. Staps has had no accomplice; 
his placid countenance and even his fanaticism are evident 
proofs of that.' — * I tell you that he has been instigated by 
women : furies thirsting for revenge. If I could only obtain 
proof of it, I would have them seized in the midst of their 
court.' — * Ah, Sire, it is impossible that either man or woman 
in the courts of Berlin or Weimar, could have conceived so 
atrocious a design.' — ^ I am not sure of that. Did not those 
women excite Schill against us, while we were at peace with 
Prussia : but stay a little ; we shall see.' — * Sdiill's enterprise. 
Sire, bears no resemblance to this attempt' You know how 
the emperor likes every one to yield to his opinion, when he 
has adopted one, which he does not choose to give up ; so he 
said,ratner changing his tone of good humoured feimiliarity : — «• 
* All you say is in vain. Monsieur le G^n^ral : I am not liked 
either at Berlin or Weimar.' — * There is no doubt of that. 
Sire ; but because you are not liked in those two courts, is it 
to be inferred that they would assassinate you?' — * I know 
the fury of those women ; but patience. Write to General 
Lauer: direct him to interrogate Staps. Tell him to bring 
him to a confession.' 

" I wrote, conformably with the emperor's orders, but no 
confession was obtained from Staps. in his examination by 
General Lauer, he repeated nearly what he had said in the 
presence of Napoleon. His resignation and firmness never 
forsook him for a moment; and he persisted in saying that he 
was the sole author of the attempt, and that no one else was 
aware of it. Staps's enterprise made a profound impression 
on the emperor. On the day when we lef^ Schcebrunn, we 
happened to be alone, and he said to me, * I cannot get this 
unfortunate Sts^ out of my mind. The more I think on the 
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subject, the more I am perplexed. I never can believe that a 
young man of his age, a German, one who has received aeood 
education, a Protestant too, could have conceived and at- 
tempted such a crime. The Italians are said to be a nation of 
assassins, but no Italian ever attempted my life. This afi^ir 
is beyond my comprehension. Inquire how Straps died, and 
let me know.' 

" I obtained from General Lauer the information which the 
emperor desired. I learned that Staps, whose attempt on the 
emperor's life was made on the 23d of October, was executed 
at seven o'clock in the morning on the 27th, having refused to 
take any sustenance since the 24th. When any food was 
brought to him, he rejected it, saying, *I shall be strong 
enough to walk to the scaffold.' When he was told that peace 
was concluded, he evinced extreme sorrow, and was seized with 
trembling. On reaching the place of execution, he exclaimed, 
loudly, ' Liberty for ever I Germany for ever ! Death to the 
tyrant!'"* 

Such are the notes which I committed to paper, after con- 
versing with Rapp, as we were walking together in the garden 
of the old hotel of Montmorin, in which Rapp resided. I re- 
collect his showing me the knife taken from Staps, which the 
emperor had given him : it was merely a common carving 
knife, such as is used in kitchens. To these details may 
be added a very remarkable circumstance, which 1 received 
from another, but not less authentic source. I have been as- 
sured, that the attempt of the German Mutius Scaevola, had a 
marked influence on the concessions which the emperor made, 
because he feared that Staps, like him who attempted the life 
lof Porsenna, might have imitators among the illuminati of 
Germany. 

It is well known that, afler the battle of Wagram, con- 
ferences were opened at Raab. Although peace viras almost 
absolutely necessary for both powers, and the two emperors 
appeared to desire it equally, it was not, however, concluded. 

* " I -wrote to General Lauer, requesting that he would give us an ac- 
.connt of the conduct of Staps in his last moments. He informed me that 
Hie prisoner had been executed at seven in the morning of the 27th ; that 
he had taken no sustenance since the 24th ; that food had been offered to 
him, but that he had constantly refused it, because, as he said, he had 
sufficient strength to walk to the place of execution. He was informed 
that peace was concluded ; and tliis intelligence seemed to agitate him. 
His last words were, * Liberty for ever ! Germany for ever! Death to 
tfie tyrant ! * I delivered the report to Napoleon. He desired me to keep 
the knife that had been found upon the criminal : it is still in my pos- 
session."— itfemoirj of General Mappt p. 147. (E. Ed.) 
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It is worthy of remark, that the delay was occasioned by 
Bonaparte. Negotiations were, therefore, suspended; and 
M. de Champagny had ceased, for several days, to see the 
Prince of licntenstein, when the afiair of Staps took place. 
Immediately after Napoleon's examination of the young 
&natic, he sent for M. de Champagny. " How are the nego- 
tiations going on?" he inquired. The minister having in- 
formed him, the emperor added, " I wish them to be resumed 
immediately : I wish for peace ; do not hesitate about a few 
millions, more or less, in tne indemnity demanded from Aus- 
tria. Yield on that point. I wish to come to a conclusion : 
I refer it all to you." The minister lost no time in writing to 
the Prince de Lichtenstein : on the same night the two nego- 
tiators met at Raab, and the clauses of the treaty, which had 
been suspended, were discussed, agreed upon, and signed 
that very night. Next morning, M. de Champagny attended 
the emperor's levee, with the treaty of peace, as it had been 
agreed on. Napoleon, after hastily examining it, expressed 
liis approbation of every particular, and highly complimented 
his minister on the speed with which the treaty had been 
J)rought to a conclusion. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Kesnlts of Qie vnioD of the p^;ial states with the empiie-^Biin of excom* 
municatiink— Removal of the pope from Rome— Coincidences— Marshal 
Macdonaldr-The Princess Royal of Denmark— Destruction of the Ger- 
man empire— Napoleon's visit to the coorts of Bavaria and Wtrtem-' 
'berg'— His return to France— Hrst mention of the divorce— InteUigeBoe 
of Kapoleon*s marriage with Maria Louisa— Refusal of the Hanse Tcxwns 
to pay the Rrencfa troops— Napoleon's quarrd with Louis— Journey of 
the emperor and empress into Holland— Seeds of future war with 
Russiar— Decree for burning English merchandize— Flan for turning' 
an inevitable evil to the best account— Fftll on ttie exchange of St. 
Petersburg. 

I MUST now notice the unfortunate consequences of an 
event I mentioned in my last chapter, namely — the union of 
the states of the holy see with the French empire. As I was 
at Hamburg, I could not of course see what was passing in 
^me ; but I can place such reliance on the source whence I 
received the details of what occurred there, that I do not hesi- 
tate to vouch for their correctness. 

By a decree of the 17th of May, published by the emperor 
at the camp of Vienna, the pap^ states were united to the 
empire. Mapoleon conceived that the court of Rome would 
humble the old power of the triple crown, to the new power 
of the crown of France, united to the iron crown; but 
Pius VII. reckoning, perhaps, without foundation, on his in- 
fluence over the opinions of the age, thought he could renew 
those papal extravagances, to which in former times imbecile 
sovereigns had bent the knee. To a decree of aggression,, 
Pius VII. opposed a bill of excommunication. I learned this; 
strange resolution of the holy &ther through a commercial let- 
ter ; but I still doubted the fact, until one of my agents, who 
had been directed to keep watch on the emigrants at Altona, 
brought me a copy of )he bull ; it had been given him by one 
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^ the emigrtnts, who was so Ba decehned by bis address as 
1o trust him. 

I know not whether Ais important document, of which I 
kept a copy, has since been published, but as I haye nerer 
^ — I it in print, I will subjoin it here : 



By the uitbority of the Almighty God, the holy apoctl^s/ Peter 
and Paul, and by onr own, we declare that yon and all your co- 
operators, l^y the act yon have just committed, have incurred ex* 
communication, into wbidi (according to the form of our apoa« 
tolic bulla, which, on such occasions, are posted up in the fre* 
quented places in this city), we declare all those have fallen»who» 
since the last violent invasion of our city, on the 22d of February 
of the last year, have been guilty, either in Rome, or in the ecclesi- 
astical states, of acts against which we have remonstrated, not 
only by the numerous protests made by our secretaries of state, 
1^0 hare been successively replaced, but still further in our two 
eoBsistorial addresses of the 14th of March and the 11th of July» 
1806. We also declare as excommunicated all those who were 
TOomoters, advisers, and counsellors, of those acts, or ivboever 
has co-operated in their execution. 

I learned afterwards that when the emperor, who was at 
Vienna, received intelligence of this moral opposition of the 
pope, and heard that the holy &ther had employed the only 
aons of which he could avail himself, he showed much anxiety 
«s to the result. But Napoleon would never recede, espe- 
cially when he had entered upon a wrong course. On the 
ni^t of the 5th of July, the pope was removed from Rome 
by Goieral Radet; and the imfortunate pontiff wandered from 
town to town, but none would receive the illustrious prisoner. 
However much this proceeding was to be regretted and cen- 
sured in all points of view, yet Heaven did not immediately 
avooge the wrongs committed against the head of the church; 
for the victory of Wagram took place the very day after the 
removal of the pope. 

Daring the campaign of Vienna I was struck with ano&er 
coincidence which, under other circumstances, I should not 
have noticed. On the anniversary of the 14th of July, a day 
hnous in the calendar of the revolution, by the taking oi 
the Bastile and the Federation, another Federation, if I may 
so express myself, was formed on the field of iMittle. On 
that day, the type of French honour, Macdonald, who, after 
adiieving a succession of prodigies, led the army of Italy 
into the heart of the Austrian states, was made a marshal <m 
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the field ; Napoleon said to him, '^ With us it is, (<x life and 
for death/' The general opinion was that the eleTatioo of 
Macdonald added less to the marshal's military reputation 
than it redounded to the honour of the emperor. 

About this time I had the pleasure of again seeing the son 
of the reigning Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, whose arriyal 
in the Hanse Towns was speedily followed by that of his 
sister. Princess Frederica Charlotte of Mecklenburg, married 
to the Prince Royal of Denmark, Christian Frederick. Iii 
November the princess arrived at Altona from Copenhagen; 
the reports circulated respecting her having compelled her 
husband to separate from her. The history of this princess, 
who, though perhaps blamable, was, nevertheless, much 
pitied, was the general subject of conversation in the nmtk 
of Germany at the time I was at Hamburg. The King of 
Denmark, grieved at the publicity of the separation, wrote 
a letter on the subject to the Duke of Mecklenburg. In this 
letter, which I had an opportunity of seeing, the king ex* 
pressed his regret at not having been able to prevent the 
scandal; for, on his return from a journey to Kiel, the al^ 
had become so notorious that all attempts at reconciliation 
were vain. In the mean time it was settled that the princess 
was to remain at Altona until something should be decided 
respecting her future condition. 

It was Baron Plessin, the Duke of Mecklenburg's mi- 
nister of state, who favoured me with a sight of the King 
of Denmark's letters. M. Plessen told me, likewise, at the 
time, that the Duke had formed the irrevocable determination 
of not receiving his daughter. A few days after her arrival, 
the princess visited Madame de Bourrienne. She invited us 
to her parties, which were very brilliant, and several times 
did us the honour of being present at ours. But, luifor- 
tunately, the extravagance of her conduct, which was utterly 
unsuitable to her situation, soon became the subject of general 
animadversion. 

I mentioned, at the close of the last chapter, how the 
promptitude of M. de Champagny brought about the con- 
elusion of the treaty, known by the name of the treaty of 
^Schoenbrunn. By this treaty the old edifice of the German 
empire was overdirown, and Francis II. became Francb I.^ 
Emperor of Austria. He, however, could not say, like his 
namesake of France, tout est perdu fors Vhonneur; for honour 
was somewhat compromised, even had nothing else been lost. 
But the sacrifices Austria was compelled to make were greatl 
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tHie temtories ceded to France were immediately united into 
a new general goveramenty under the collective denomination 
of the lUyrian provinces. Napoleon thus became master of 
both sides of the Adriatic, by virtue of his twofold title of 
Emperor of France and King of Italv. Austria, whose ex- 
ternal commerce thus received a check, had no longer any 
direct communication with the sea. The loss of Fiume^ 
Trieste, and the sea-coast, appeared so vast a sacrifice, that 
k was impossible to look forward to the duration of a peace 
so dearlyj>urchased. 

The afi^r of Staps, perhaps, made Napoleon anxious to 
harry away from Schoenbrunn, for he set o£f before he had 
wtified the preliminaries of the peace, announcing that he 
would ratify them at Munich. He proceeded, in great haste, 
to Nymphenburg, where he was expected on a visit to the 
court of Bavaria. He next visited the King of Wirtemberg, 
whom he pronounced to be the cleverest sovereign in Europe, 
and at the end of October he arrived at Fontainbleau. From 
thence he proceeded on horseback to Paris, and he rode so 
n^idly, that only a single chasseur of his escort could keep 
up with him, and, attended by this one guard, he entered the 
court of the Tuileries. While Napoleon was at Fontainbleau, 
before his return to Paris, Josephine, for the first time, heard 
the divorce mentioned; the idea had occurred to the em- 
peror's mind while he was at Schoenbrunn.* It was also 

* TtdB is conftnned by the testimony of Savary, who Mjrs— 
" Napoleon often reflected on the best mode of making: this commoni- 
cation to the empress ; still he was reluctant to spokk to her. He was 
apprehensive of the consequences of her susceptibility of feeling : his 
heart was never proof against the shedding of tears. He thought, how- 
ever, that a favourable opportunity offered for breaking the sul^ect pre- 
Tioasly to his quitting Fontainbleau. He hinted at it in a few words 
which he had addressed to the empress, but did not explain himself until 
the arrival of the viceroy, whom he had ordered to join him. He was 
^e first person who spoke openly to his mother, and obtained her consent 
for that bitter sacrifice. He acted on the occasion like a kind son, and a 
man grateful to his benefactor, and devoted to bis service, by sparing 
him the necessity of unpleasant explanations towards a paurtner whose 
removal was a sacrifice as painful to him as it was affiecting. The em- 
peror having arranged whatever related to the future condlticm of the 
fjoapress, upon whom he made a liberal settlement, urged the moment of 
the dissolution of the marriage, no doubt because he felt grieved at the 
condition of the empress herself, who dined every day, and passed her 
^enings in the presence of persons who were witnessing her descent 
from tiie throne. There existed between him and the Empress Josephine 
no other bond than a civil act, according to the custom which prevailed 
at the time of his marriage. Now the laws had foreseen the dissolution 
of such marriage contracts. A particular day having therefore been 
fixed upon, the emperor brought together in his apartments those persons 
whose ministry was required in this case; amongst others, the arch« 
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ifhile at Fontainbleaa tiiat Napoleon appointed M. de Mon* 
laliret minister of the interior. The letters whidi we re- 
ceived from Paris at tiiis period bron^t intelligence of the 
brilliant state of the capital daring the winter of 1809, and 
especially of the splendour of the imperial court, where the 
empennr^ lerees were attended by the Kings of Saxony, 
Bavaria, and Wirtemberg, all eager to evince their gratitude 
to the hero who had raised them to the sovereign rank. 

I was the first person in Hamburg who received intelligence 
of Napoleon's projected maniage with the Archduchess Maria 
Louisa. The news was brou^t to me from Vienna by two 
estafettes. It is impossible to describe the efiect produced 
by the anticipation of this event throughout the north of 
Germany. From all parts the merchants received orders to 
buy Austrian stocky in which an extraordinary rise imme- 
diately took place. Napoleon*s marriage with Maria Louisa 
was hailed with enthusiastic and general joy. The event was 
regarded as the guarantee of a long peace, and it was hoped 
there would be a lasting cessation of the disasters created 
by the rivalry of France and Austria. The correspondence 
I received showed that these sentiments were general in the 
interior of France, and in different countries of Europe; and 
in spite of the presentiment I had always had of the return 
of the Bourbons to France, I now began to think that event 
problematic, or at least very remote.* 

About the beginning of the year 1810, commenced the 
differences between Napoleon and his brother Louis, which, 
as I have already stated, ended in a complete rupture. Napo- 
leon's object was to make himself master of ue navigation 
of the Scheldt, which Louis wished should remain free, and 
hence ensued the imion of Holland with the French empire. 
Holland was tiie first province of the grand empire which 
Napoleon took the new empress to visit. This visit took 
place almost immediately after the marriage. Napoleon first 
proceeded to Compile, where he remained a week. He 

damoeUor and M. Regnanlt de Saint- Jean-d*Anga7. Hie emperor then 
dcdarad in a loud voice his intention of annnlHng the marriage he had 
contracted with Josephine, who was luresent : the empress also made tbm 
•ame declaration, whidi was interrupted by her repeated sobs. The 
prince arcfa-cdiancellar having caused the article of the law to be read, 
he mppbed it to the case before him, and declared the marriage to be dis* 
a6LYtd.**--Memoirs of the Duke de Rovigo, voL ii. p. 17S. (£. £d.) 

* As M. de Bournenne passes over in silence the ceremonies whidi 
attended Napoleon's marriage, the reader is referred to the conclusion of 
the present chapter for Savary's concise account of Maria Louisa's anriyal. 
in ftance, and the ceremonies at St. Cloud and the Tuilerieft.~(B. Ed.) . 
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next set out for Saint-Quentin, and inspected the canal. Th€ 
empress Maria Louisa then joined him, and they both pro- 
ceed^ to Belgium. At Antwerp the emperor inspected all 
the works whidi he had ordered, and to the execution of 
which he attached great importance. He returned by way 
of Osteud, lille, and Normandy, to Saint Cloud, where he 
arrived on the 1st of June, 1810. He then learned from my 
correspondence, that the Hanse Towns refused to advance 
money for the pay of the French troops. The men were 
absolutely destitute. I dedared that it was urgent to put 
an end to this state of things. The Hanse Towns had been re- 
duced from opulence to misery, by taxation and exactions, 
and were absolutely unable to maintain the unjust burden 
now imposed upon them. 

Napoleon was still involved in his war against Spain and 
England. His wish to make peace with the latter power gave 
rise to several intrigues, by no means of the most dignified 
kind ; but all his efforts frdled. The perspective of continued 
war produced an ill effect every where, but especially in Hol- 
land, where the prevailing misery was likely to be augmented 
by an indefinite prolongation of the restrictions on trade. The 
question as to what was to become of Holland, was now de^ 
dded by possession; but it was easy to perceive that the 
Dutch would seek an opportunity of throwing off the ruinous 
yoke which France had imposed upon them, and would 
throw themselves on the protection 6i the first power vrho 
might offer to deliver them. Napoleon had united Holland to 
the empire, in order to prevent that country from felling under 
the dominion of the English ; but how many interests were 
violated by that measure. The centre of commercial relations 
thus attacked in its very foundation, caused a general shock. 
The union was satisfactory to nobody ; but it served to open 
the eyes of the great powars. It cannot be doubted, that the 
union of Holland with the empire, was an obstacle to the 
wished-for peace vnih England. It was a prelude to the 
union of the Hanse Towns vdiich disposed Russia to those 
hostilities necessary to preserve her from ruin. 

The summer 0^1810 passed away very calmly in the Hanse 
Towns. However, some apprehensicwas wace entertained for 
the future, and whenever a new decree, or senatus consultum, 
announced the union of new provinces to the empire, the 
most clearsighted persons were not without alarm for the 
hie which must inevitably await the Hanse Towns. During 
tiie same year Napoleon, in a fit of madness, issued a deccee 
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which I cannot characterize by any other epithet than infernal; 
I allude to the decree for burning all the English merchandise 
in France^ Holland, the Grand Duchy of Berg, the Hanse 
Towns; in short, in all places subject to ttie disastrous 
dominion of Napoleon. In the interior of France, no idea 
could possibly be formed of the desolation caused by this 
measure in countries which existed by commerce ; and what 
a spectacle was it to the destitute inhabitants of those 
countries to witness the destruction of property which, had 
it been distributed, would have assuaged their misery ! . 

One duty with which I was intrusted, and to which great 
importance was attached, was the application and execution 
of the disastrous continental system in the north. In mv 
correspondence I did not conceal the dissatis&ction whida 
this ruinous measure excited, and the emperor's eyes were at 
length opened on the subject by the following circumstance* 
In spite of the sincerity with which the Danish government 
professed to enforce the continental system, Holstein contained' 
a great quantity of colonial produce; and, notwithstanding 
the measures of severity, it was necessary that that merchandise 
should find a market somewhere. The smugglers often suc- 
ceeded in introducing it into Germany, and die whole would 
probably soon have passed the custom-house limits. All 
things considered, I thought it advisable to make the best of an 
evil that could not be avoided. I therefore proposed, that 
the colonial produce then in Holstein^ and which had been 
imported before the date of the' edict for its prohibition, should 
be allowed to enter Hamburg on the payment of thirty, and 
on some articles, forty per cent. This duty was to be collected 
at the custom-house, and was to be confined entirely to articles 
consumed in Germany. The colonial produce in Altona, 
Gluckstadt, Husum, and other towns of Holstein, had been 
estimated at about thirty millions of francs, and the duty 
would amount to ten or twelve millions. Tlie adoption of 
the plan I proposed would naturally put a stop to smuggling; 
ibr It could not be doubted, that the merchants would give 
thirty or thirty-^ree per cent., for the right of carrying on a 
lawfiil trade, rather than give forty per cent to the smugglers, 
with the chance of seizure. 

The emperor immediately adopted my idea ; for I trans* 
mitted my suggestions to the minister for foreign af&irs on the 
1 8th of September, and on tlie 4th of October, a decree vras 
issued contormable to the plan I proposed. A\ithin six 
weeks after the decree came mto operation, the custom-house 
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director received thirteen hundred declarations from persons 
holding colonial produce in Holstein. It now appeared 
that the duties would amount to forty millions of francs, that 
is to say, twenty-eight, or thirty millions more than my 
estimate. 

Bemadotte had just heen nominated Prince Royal of 
Sweden. This nomination, with all the circumstances con- 
nected with it, as well as Bemadotte's residence in Hamburg, 
before he proceeded to Stockholm, will be particularly noticed 
in the next chapter. I merely mention die circumstance here, 
to explain some events which took place in the north, and 
which were, more or less, directly connected with it. For 
lixample, in the month of September, the course of exchange 
cm St. Petersburg suddenly fell. All the letters which arrived 
in Hamburg, from the capital of Russia and from Riga, 
attributed the fell to the election of the Prince of Ponte-Corvo, 
as Prince Royal of Sweden. Of thirty letters which I received, 
there was not one but described the consternation which the 
event had created in St. Petersburg. This consternation, how- 
ever, might have been excited less bv the choice of Sweden, 
than by 3ie fear that that choice was mfluenced by the French 
government. 



MARRIAGE WITH MARU LOUISA. 

Cherishing for General Lauriston, formeriy his aide-de-camp, 
afiriendsfaip of very long standing. Napoleon commissioned him 
to proceed to Vienna, and to accompany the empress to Paris 
as ihe captain of his body gaard. Widi the view of honouring 
the memory of Marshal Lannes, Duke of Montebello, he ap- 
pointed his widow to be a lady of honour to the new empress, 
finding it impossible to bestow upon her a more signal proof of 
Ms esteem ; for she had not at that time any claim to entitle 
her to a situation which was to place her, all at once, at the head 
of the highest society. 

He sent his sister, the Queen of Naples, as far as Braunaw, 
with four ladies of honour, to meet the empress. We had then 
in Braunaw the corps of Marshal Davoust, who was completing 
ihe measure of evacuating Austria. This corps was placed under 
aims upon the arrival of the empress, and gave her as brilliant a 
jeception as the means of so small a town could afford. The 
Queen of Naples received the empress at Braunaw, where the 
ceremony took place of delivering up her majesty by the officejm 
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whom her father had iq;)pointed to accompany her, as well as <^ 
the delirerjr of her effects ; and, an soon as the empress had clothed 
herself in the garments brought in the wardrobe from Paris, she 
passed over the frontier with the ladies of the palace who were 
m attendance, and gave audience of leare to all those who had 
accompanied her frcnm Vienna, and were about to return. AH 
this was accomplished within an hour from the time of her arrival 
atBrannaw. 

She departed immediately- for Munich, Augsburg, Stutgard, 
Carlsruhe, and Strasburg, and was receired with great nxlendour 
at all the foreign courts, and at Strasbnrg with g^reat enthusiasm. 
&o man J hopes were interwoven with the marriage, tbat her 
arrival was sincerely greeted bj all. 

The emperor had gone as far as Compiegne to receive her, the 
court being then at that residence. He wrote to her everj day 
by a page, who went off* at full speed with his letters, and as 
quickly brought back her replies. I recollect tbat the emperor 
having dropped die envelope of the first letter, it was instantly 
picked up, and handed about the saloon as a specimen of the 
handwriting of the empress : the eagerness to see it was as great 
as if her portrait had been exhibited. The pages who came from 
her were tormented with questions. We had, in short, been 
transformed at once into courtiers as assiduous as our ancestors 
in the days of Louis XIV., and would scarcely, have been 
taken for the men who had laid so many nations prostrate at 
their feet. 

The emperor was no less impatient than ourselves, and much 
more interested in knowing what more peculiarly concerned him : 
he really appeared love-stricken. He had ordered that the route 
of the empress should be by way of Nancy, Chalons, Rheims^ 
and Soissons, and could almost point out, at' any hour of the day, 
the progress she had then made. 

^ On the day of her arrival he took his departure in a plain car* 
riage, with no other attendant dian the grand manJial, after 
giving his instructions to Marshal Bessieres, who remained at 
Compiegne. 

He travelled on the rood <^ Smssons and Bheiras, ontil he met 
the carriage of the empress, which was sudd^ily stopped by his 
courier. The emperor alighted, ran up to the door of the empress's 
carriage, opened it himself, and stepped in. On perceiving the 
astonishment of the empress, who knew not tiie meaning of fhifl' 
abruptness in a stranger, ihe Queen of Ki^les said to her> 
" Madam, diis is the emperor." He retunied to Compiegne in 
their company. 

Marshal Bessi«res had ordered ont all the oanraky qoartemd 
Bear the palace, and advanced with it and widi the general officers 
end the emperor*s aides-de-camp on the road to Soissons, as far 
«s « wdl-known slxme bri^, Che name ef vhidk I do not. 
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c«collect; at the same bridge Louis XV. had met the dauphiness, 
daughter of Maria Theresa, afterwards the uuhappj Queen of 
France, 

The people of Compiegne had succeeded in making their way 
to the porch of the palace, where ihej ranged themselves in a 
double line. The empress, on her arrival, was received at the 
£>ot of the principal staircase bj the mother and family of the 
emperor, the whole court, the ministers, and several personages 
of the highest rank. It is superfluous to name the p«rson who 
attracted the attention of every one from the moment the carriage- 
door was opened until the entrance into the apartments. No 
court was held that night, and all the company withdrew at an 
early hour. 

According to the etiquette observed at foreign courts, the 
emperor was no doubt married to the Archduchess Maria Louisa : 
not so, however, with reference to our civil code ; nevertheless, 
it is said that he followed the example of Henry IV. on his mar- 
riage with Maria of Medicis. I am only repeating here t.a 
illiberal remarks made the next morning, because I am pledged 
to speak the truth. The world claimed the privilege of seeing 
and knowing every thing: as to myself, what I actually saw 
afforded me nothing to cavil at, notwithstanding the prevailing 
rumours. Had it, however, been my case, I should have followed 
the precedent of Henry IV. on this occasion. It happened to be 
my turn to sleep that night in the apartment of the officers in 
attendance. The emperor had left the palace and retired to the 
chancellor's residence ; and if the report had been brought to me 
that all Paris was on fire, I should not have attempted to disturb 
his repose, under the apprehension that he might not be found at 
that residence. 

The next was a very fatiguing day for the young empress, 
because presentations were made of persons wholly unknown 
to her, by individuals with whom she was not much more 
acquainted. 

The emperor himself presented to her his aides-de-camp, who 
felt highly gratified at this condescending mark of his regard ; 
the lady of honour presented the ladies of the palace and others 
who were to form her retinue. 

The emperor proceeded with the empress to St. Cloud on the 
day after the public presentation, the attendants of both households 
ioUowed them in separate carriages. They did not pass through 
Fans, but took the road to St. Denis, the JBois de Boulogne, and 
St. Cloud : all the authorities of Paris had repaired to the bound- 
ary of the department of the Seine, in the direction of Compiegne, 
and were followed by a great part of the population, who gave 
themselves up to the joy and enthusiasm which the occasion 
naturally created. 

An immense crowd had collected at St« Cloud to greet her 
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arriyal; first, the princesses of the imperial fiunilj, aiiMmgst 
whom were the Vice-qneen of Italy, who was then making her 
first appearance in Paris, the Princess of Baden, the dignitaries> 
tiie marshals of France, the senators, and the councillors of state. 
It was broad daylight when the imperial retinue reached St. Cloud. 

The ceremony of the civil marriage did not take place till 
two days afterwards, in the gallery of the palace of St. Cloud. A 
platform was raised at the extremity of the gallery, with a table 
and aim-chairs upon it for the imperial couple, as well as chairs 
and stools for the princes and princ^Bses of his fisonily : none were 
present at the ceremony except the persons attached to the re* 
spective courts. When all the preliminary arrangements had 
heen gone through, the cortege moved forward fix)m the apartments 
of the empress, and crossing the grand apartments and the saloon 
of Hercules, entered the gallery, where it was arranged on the 
platfonn in tiie order laid down by the rules of etiquette. The 
place of every one had been determined beforehand, so that in an 
instant the utmost order and silence pervaded the assembly. 

The arch-chancellor stood near a table with a rich velvet 
covering over it, upon which was a register held by Count Reg- 
nault de Saint-Jean-d'Ang^l^, the secretary of the imperial 
family's household. After taking the emperor's orders, the prince 
arch-chancellor put the fcdlowing (question to him in a loud voice : 
"*' Sire, is it your Majesty's intention to take for your lawful wife 
ber Imperial Highness the Archduchess Maria Louisa of Austria, 
here present!" <* Yes, Sir," was the emperor's answer. The 
arch-chancellor then addressed the empress : <' Madam," he said, 
** dees your Imperial Highness, of your own free consult, take the 
Emperor Napoleon, here present, for your lawful husband 1" 
** Yes, Sir," she replied. The arch-chancellor proceeded then to 
declare, in the name of the law, and of the institutions of the em- 
pire, that his Majesty the Emperor Napoleon and her Imperial 
Highness the Archduchess Maria Louisa of Austria were duly 
united in marriage. Count Regnault de Saint-Jean-d'Ang^ly 
presented the act for signature, ^t to the emperor, afterwaroi to 
the empress, and lastly to all tbe members of the family, as well 
as to the dififer^nt personages whose official ranks entitled them to 
this honourable privilege. 

Next morning, the imperial couple left St. Cloud in a car- 
riage drawn by eight cream-coloured horses, preceded by an 
empty carriage drawn by eight gray horses, which was intended 
ibr the empress; thirty other carriages with a ground of gold, 
and drawn by superb horses, completed the cortege ; these were 
filled with the ladies and officers of the household, and by those 
whose employments gave them the privilege of being admitted to 
the imperial presence. The train left St. Cloud between eight 
and nine o'clock in the morning, and was escorted by the whole 
of the cavalry^ it passed through the Bois de Boulogne, the Gate 
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of Maillot, the Cbamps Eljs6es, the Place de la Revolution, to 
the garden of the Tuileries, where all the carriages passed under 
the peristyle, and stopped, to enable the company to descend and 
enter the palace. 

From the iron railing of the court of the palace of St. Cloud, 
both sides of the road were lined with so dense a mass of people, 
that the population of the adjacent country must have flocked to 
St. Cloud and Paris on the occasion. 

The crowd increased on approaching Paris ; from the barrier 
to the palace of the Tuileries it baffled all calculation. Orches- 
tras were placed at stated distances along the Champs Elys^es, 
and played a variety of airs. France appeared to revel in a de- 
light bordering upon frenzy. Many were the protestations of 
fidelity and attachment made to the emperor ; and whosoever had 
ventured to predict at that time what has since come to pass, 
would have been scouted as a madman. 

When all the carriages had arrived, the cortege resumed its 
order of etiquette in the gallery of Diana at the Tuileries, and 
proceeded through a passage expressly constructed for the occa- 
sion, and terminating at the gallery of the Museum, which it en- 
tered by the door near the Pavilion of Flora. 

Here began a new spectacle : both sides of that immense gal- 
lery were lined from one end to the otlier with a triple row of 
Parisian ladies of the middling class : nothing could be compared 
to the variegated scene presented by that assemblage of ladies, 
whose youthful bloom shone forth more dazzling than their ele- 
gant attire. 

A balustrade extended along both sides of the gallery^ in 
order to prevent any one from passing beyond a certain line, and 
the middle of this fine edifice was thus free and unobstructed, so 
as to admit of a passage for the cortege which moved along, and 
afibrded a feast to the eyes as far as the very altar. The vast 
saloon at the end of the gallery, where the exhibition of paint- 
ings generally took place, had been converted into a chapel. Its 
circuit was lined by a triple row of splendidly ornamented boxes, 
filled with the most elegant and aistinguished ladies then in 
Paris. The grand master of the ceremonies assigned to the per- 
sons composing the cortege their proper places as they arrived in 
the chapeL The strictest order was observed during the whole 
of this ceremony. Mass was performed by his eminence Car- 
dinal Fesch, after which the marriage ceremony took place.-^ 
Memoirs qf the Duke de Rovigo, vol. ii. p. 193, (E. Ed.) 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



Seinadotte elected Prince Royal of S^reden — Count Wrede*s overtores to 
Bemadotte — Bemadotte's three days' yisit to Hamburg^— Particulars 
respecting the battle of Wagram— Secret order of the day—Last inter- 
course of the Prince Royal of Sweden "with Napoleon — ^My adyice to 
Bemadotte respecting the continental system. 

I NOW come to one of the periods of my life to which I 
look back with most satisfaction : — I allude to the time when 
Bemadotte was with me in Hamburg. I will briefly relate the 
series of events which led the opposer of the 18th Brumaire to 
the throne of Sweden. 

On the 13th of March, 1809, Gustavus Adolphus was ar- 
rested, and his uncle the Duke of Sudermania provisionally 
took the reins of government. A few days afterwards, Gus- 
tavus published his act of abdication, which in the state of 
Sweden it was impossible for him to refuse. In May follow- 
ing, the Swedish Diet having been convoked at Stockholm, 
the Duke of Sudermania v<ras elected King. Christian Au- 
gustus, the only son of that monarch, of course became Prince 
Koyal on the accession of his father to the throne. He how- 
ever died suddenly at the end of May, 1810, and Count Fersen, 
the same who at the court of Marie-Antoinette, was distin- 
guished by the appellation of le beau Fersen, was massacred 
by the populace, who suspected, perhaps unjustly, that he 
had been accessory to the Prince's death. On the 20th of 
.August following, Bemadotte was elected Prince Royal of 
Sweden. 

After the death of the prince royal, the Duke of Suder- 
mania's son, Count Wrede, a Swede, made the first overtures 
to Bemadotte, and announced to him, the intention enter- 
tained at Stockholm of offering him the throne of Sweden. 
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Bemadotte was at that time in Paris, and immediately after 
his first interview with Count Wrede, he waited on the em- 
peror at Saint Cloud ; Napoleon coolly replied, that he could 
be of no service to him ; that events must take their course ; 
that he might accept or refuse the offer as he chose ; that he 
(Bonaparte) would place no obstacles in his way, but that he 
could give him no suivice. It was very evident that the choice 
of Sweden was not very agreeable to Bonaparte, and though 
he afterwards disavowed any opposition to it, he made over- 
tures to Stockholm, proposing that the crown of Sweden should 
be added to that of Denmark. 

Bemadotte then went to the waters of Plombibres, and on 
his return to Paris he sent me a letter announcing his elevation 
to the rank of Prince Royal of Sweden. 

On the 11th of October he arrived in Hamburg, where he 
stayed only three days. He passed nearly the whole of that 
time with me, and he communicated to me many curious facts 
connected with the secret history of the times, and among 
other things some particulars respecting the battle of Wagram. 
I was the first to mention to the new Prince Royal of Sweden 
the reports of the doubtful manner in which the troops, under 
his command, behaved. I reminded him of Bonaparte's dis^ 
satisfection at these troops : for tliere was no doubt of the 
emperor being the author of the complaints contained in the 
bulletins, especially as he had withdrawn the troops from 
.Bemadotte's command. Bemadotte assured me that JNapo- 
leon*s censure was unjust; he had during the battle com- 
plained of the little spirit manifested by the soldiers. " He 
refused to see me,*^ added Bemadotte, *^ and I was told, as a 
reason for his refusal, that he was astonished and displeased 
to find, that notwithstanding his complaints, of which I 
must have heard, I had boasted of having gained the battle; 
and had publicly complimented the Saxons, whom I com- 
manded." 

Bemadotte then showed me the bulletin he drew up after 
the battle of Wagram. I remarked that I had never heard of 
a bulletin being made by any other than the general who was 
commander-in-chief during a battle, and I asked how the af- 
feir ended. He then handed to me a copy of the order of the 
day, which Napoleon said he had sent only to the marshals 
commanding the army corps. As this remarkable document 
is but little known, I may subjoin it here. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 



Imperial camp of Schorabnmn, July 9* 1809. 

His majesty expresses bis displeasure at the Prince de Ponte- 
Corvo's order, dated Leopoldstadt, July 7tb, and inserted on the 
same day in nearly all the newspapers, in the following terms : 
** Saxons, on the 5th July, seven or eight thousaod of you 
pierced the enemy's centre, and marched on Deutsch-Wagram in 
spite of the efforts of 40,000 men, supported by 60 pieces of 
lurtillery. You fought till midnight, and bivouacked in the 
midst of the Austrian lines. On the sixth, at daybreak, yoa 
recommenced the battle with the same perseverance, and in the 
midst of the ravages of the enemy's artillery, your columns stood 
firm as iron. The great Napoleon witnessed your courage, and 
reckons you among his bravest troops. Saxons, the fortime of a 
soldier consists in fulfilling his duty ; you have nobly fulfille4 
yours. 

•* Bebnadotte. 
•; Bivouac at Leopoldstadt, July 7, 1809.** 



Independently of his majesty having commanded his army in 
person, it is for him alone to award the degree of glory each has 
merited. His majesty owes the success of his arms to the French 
troops, and to no foreigDers. llie Prince de Ponte-Corvo's 
order of the day has a tendency to inspire false pretensions in 
troops, whose merit does not rise above mediocrity : it is at 
variance with truth, policy, and national honour. The succjess 
of the 5th is due to the Duke de Rivoli and Marshal Oudinot» 
who penetrated the enemy's centre, at the same time that the 
Duke of Auerstadt's corps turned his left. The village of 
Deutsch-Wagram was not taken on the dth, but on the 6th, by 
the corps of Marshal Oudinot. The Prince of Ponte-Corvo did 
not stand as Jirm as iron. He was the first to retreat. His 
majesty was obliged to order the corps of the viceroy be to 
covered by the divisions of Broussier and Lamarque, commanded 
by Marshal Macdonald, by the division of heavy cavalry, com- 
manded by General Nansouty, and by a part of the cavalry of the 
guard. To Marshal Macdonald and his troops is due the merit 
which the Prince de Ponte-Corvo takes to himself. His majestj 
liopes that this expression of his displeasure will hencefbrtn 
deter any marshal from appropriating to himself the glory which 
belongs to others. His majesty, however, desires that the 
present order of the day which may possibly be mortifying to the 
■Saxon troops, though they must be aware that they are not 
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entitled to the praises bestowed on tliein, shall remain secret 
and be sent onlj to the marshals commanding the army corps. 

Napoleon* 

Bemadotte*s bulletin was printed along with Bonaparte's 
order of the day, a thing quite unparalleled.* 

Though I was much interested in this account of Bona- 
parte^s conduct after the battle of Wagram, yet I was more 
curious to hear the particulars of Bemadotte^s last communi* 
cation with the emperor. The prince informed me, that oa 
liis return from Plombi^res, he attended the levee, when the 
emperor asked him before every one present, whether he had 
received any recent news from Sweden. He replied in the 
affirmative : " What is it ?" inquired Napoleon. — ^^ Sire, I am 
informed that your Majesty^s charg^-d'afi^iires at Stockholm 
opposes my re-election. It is also reported to those who 
choose to believe it, that your Majesty gives the preference to 
the King of Denmark.*' " At these words," continued Bema- 
dotte, " the emperor affected surprise, which you know he can 
do very artfully. He assured me it was impossible, and then 
turned the conversation to another subject I know not what 
to think of his conduct in this affair. I am aware he does not 
like me ; but the interests of his policy may render him fifc- 
Tourable to Sweden. Considering the present greatness and 
power of France, I conceived it to be my duty to make eveiy 
personal sacrifice. But I swear to Heaven that I will never 
compromise the honour of Sweden. He, however, expressed 
himself in the best possible terms in speaking of Charles XIII. 
and me. He at first started no o3$stacle to my acceptance of 
the succession to the throne of Sweden, and he ordered the 
official announcement of my election to be immediately in* 
serted in the Moniteur. Ten days elapsed without the empe- 
ror's saying a word to me about my departure. As I was 
anxious to be off, and all my preparations were made, I deter- 
mined to go and ask him for the letters patent, to relieve me 
from my oath of fidelity, which I certainly kept faithfully in 
spite of all his ill-treatment of me. He, at first, appeared 
somewhat surprised at my request, and after a little hesitation 
he said, ^ There is a preliminary condition to be ftilfilled ; a 
question has been raised by one of the members of the privy 

* For Savary*! ver^n of the diflierence vhich arose between Bona- 
parte and Bernadotte at Wa^^ram, together with some hiteresting anec- 
dotes ccMinected with the battte, the reader is referred to the condosifm 
«f the present diapter.~£. Ed, 
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council/ — ^ What condition, Sire V — * You must pledge youi=* 
self not to bear arms against me.' — * Does your Majesty sup- 
pose that I can bind myself by such an engagement? My 
election by the diet of Sweden, which has met with your 
Majesty's assent, has made me a Swedish subject, and that 
character is incompatible with the pledge proposed by a 
member of the council. I am sure it could never have ema- 
nated from your Majesty, and must proceed from the arch- 
chancellor, or the grand judge, who certainly could not have 
been aware of the height to which the proposition would raise 
me.' — ^ What do you mean V — * If, Sire, you prevent me ac- 
cepting a crown, unless I pledge myself not to bear arms 
against you, do you not really place me on a level with you 
as a general V 

** Whenever I declared positively, that my election must 
make me consider myself a Swedish subject, he frowned, and 
seemed embarrassed. When I had done speaking, he said, in 
a low and faltering voice, ' Well, go. Our destinies will soon 
be accomplished.' These words were uttered so inclistinctly^ 
that I was obliged to beg pardon for not having heard what 
he said, and he repeated — ^ Go ! our destinies will soon be 
accomplished.' In the subsequent conversations which I had 
with the emperor, I tried all possible means to remove the un- 
£ivourable sentiments he cherished towards me. I revived my 
recollections of history. I spoke to him of the great men who 
had excited the admiration of the world, of the difficulties and 
obstacles which they had to surmount ; and, above all, I dwelt 
upon that solid glory which is founded on the establishment 
and maintenance of public^ranquillity and happiness. The 
emperor listened to me attentively, and frequently concurred 
in my opinion of the principles of the prosperity and stability 
of states. One day, he took my hand and pressed it affec- 
tionately, as if to assure me of his friendship and protection. 
Though I knew him to be an adept in the art of dissimu- 
lation, yet his affected kindness appeared so natural, that I 
thought all his un£aivourable feeling towards me was at an 
end. I spoke to persons by whom our two families were 
allied, requested that they would assure the emperor of the 
reciprocity of my sentiments, and tell him, that I was ready 
to assist his great plans in any way not hostile to the inte- 
rests of Sweden. 

" Would you believe, my dear friend, that the persons to 
whom I made these candid protestations, laughed at my cre- 
dulity! They told me^ that after the conversation^ in whi(^ 
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the emperor had so cordially pressed my hand, I had 
scarcely taken leave of him, when he was heard to say, that 
I had made a great display of my learning to him, and that 
he had humoured me like a child. He wished to inspire 
me with full confidence, so as to put me off my guard; 
and I know for a certainty, that he had the design of arrest- 
ing me. 

*' But," pursued Bemadotte, " in spite of the feeling of ani- 
mosity which I know the emperor has cherished for me since 
the 18th Brumaire, I do not think, when once I shall be in 
Sweden, that he will wish to have any differences with the 
Swedish government. I must tell you also, he has given me 
two millions in exchange for my principality of Ponte-Corvo. 
Half the sum has been already paid, which will be very useful: 
to me in defirapng the expenses of my journey and installa- 
tion.* When 1 was about to step into my carriage to set 
off, an individual, of whom you must spare me the naming, 
came to bid me farewell, and related to me a little conversa- 
tion which had just taken place at the Tuileries. Napoleon 
said to the individual in question, * Well, does not the prince 
regret leaving France?' — * Certainly, Sire.' — *As to me, I 
should have been very glad if he had not accepted his elec- 
tion. But there is no help for it. . . . He does not like me.* — 
* Sire, I must take the liberty of 'saying, that your Majesty 
labours under a mistake. I know the differences which have 
existed between you and General Bemadotte for the last six 
years. I know how he opposed the overthrow of the Direc- 
tory; but I also know that the prince has long been sincerely 
attadied to you.' — * Well, I dare say you are right. But we 
have not understood each other. It is now too late. He has 
bis interests and his policy, and I have mine.' 

" Such," added the prince, " were the emperor's last ob- 
servations respecting me two hours before my departure. The 
individual to whom I have just alluded, spoke truly, my 
dear Bourrienne. I am, indeed, sorry to leave France ; and 
I never should have left it, but for the injustice of Bonaparte. 
If ever I ascend the throne of Sweden, 1 shall owe my crown 
to his ill-treatment of me ; for had he not persecuted me by 
his animosity, my condition would have sufficed for a soldier 
of fortune : but we must follow our fete." 

During the three days the prince spent with me, I had 

* Hie other million stipulated in exchange for the principality of 
Poate-Corvo, was never paid to Bemadotte, 
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many other conyersations with him» He wi^ed me to give 
him my advice as to the course he should pursue, relative to 
the continental system. " I advise you," said I, " to reject 
the system without hesitation. It may be very fine in theory ; 
but it is utterly impossible to carry it into practice, and it 
will, in the end, give the trade of the world to England. It 
excites the dissatisfaction of our allies, who, in spite of them- 
selves, will again become our enemies. But no other country^ 
except Russia, is in the situation of Sweden. You want a 
number of objects of the first necessity, which nature has with- 
held horn you. You can only obtain them by perfect freedom 
of navigation; and you can only pay for them with those pe- 
culiar productions in which Sweden abounds. It would be 
out of all reason to close your ports against a nation who rules 
the seas. It is your navy that would be blockaded, not here. 
What can France do against you ? She may invade you by 
land. But England and Russia will exert all their effcnrts to 
oppose her. By sea it is still more impossible that she could 
do any thing. Then you have nothing to fear but Russia and 
England, and it will be easy for you to keep up friendly re- 
lations with those two powers. Take my advice ; sell your 
iron, timber, leather, and pitch : take in return salt, wines^ 
brandy, and colonial produce. This is the way to make your- 
self popular in Sweden. If, on the contrary, you follow the 
continental system, you will be obliged to adopt laws against 
smuggling, which will draw upon you the aversion of the 
people." 

Such was the advice which I gave to Bemadotte, when he 
was about to commence his new and brilliant career. In 
spite of my situation as a French minister, I could not have 
reconciled it to my conscience to give him any other counsel. 
For if diplomacy has duties so also has friendship. Bema- 
dotte adopted my advice, and the King of Sweden has now 
no reason to regret having done so. 



BATTLE OF WAGRAM. 

** Early in the morning of the 9th, after despatching orders in 
various directions, Napoleon was taken rather seriously ill. in 
consequence of his fatigue and exertion. This circumstance 
compelled him to indulge in a little rest whilst the troops were 
advancing. 
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" Marshal Bemadotte came at thattime to see the emperor, who 
had Idit orders that no one should disturb him until he called ; I 
therefore refused to introduce the marshal, the object of whose 
-visit was wholly unknown to me. I had witnessed the luke* 
warmness which his troops had evinced in the battle : ever since 
the opening of the campaigpi, he had been incessantly complain- 
ing of want of ardour in his troops, of their inexperience, and of 
their want of confidence in their leaders. I should therefore hare 
exhausted every supposition before I could have imagined that 
contradicting on a sudden the unfavourable opinion he had 
given of their courage, he could ever dream that those troops had 
decided the victory we had just obtainecl* The emperor was 
soon made acquainted with that unaccountable order of the day ; 
he sent for the marshal, and removed him from the command 
of his troops. This lesson was ineffectual ; Bemadotte, who 
persiJsted in maintaining the justice of the ridiculous conpatula- 
tions he had addressed to the Saxons, caused them to be inserted 
in the public papers. The emperor was indignant at this con- 
duct ; being at all times inflexibly severe against every impro- 
priety of conduct and every act of falsehood ; though he was 
.unwilUng, at the same time, to wound the feelings of men who 
had exposed their lives in his service. The insult, however, was 
such, that he felt it impossible to pass it by. He issued an order 
of the day, which he directed the major-general not to circulate, 
either amongst the army at large, or the Saxon troops, of which 
he had given the command to General Regnier. 

" At one period of the engagement fiie enemy's right was 
taking up a position in a perpendicular line to our extreme left, 
imd, compelled us to give it Ae form of an angle for the purpose 
of returning the enemy's fire. They had placed some pieces of 
artillery in such a maimer as to fire upon the angle or elbow, 
whilst they were cannonading us on both sides of the angle. I 
know not what was the emperor's object, but he remained a full 
hour at that angle, which was a perfect stream of shot ; and as 
there was no fire of musketry kept up, the soldiers became dis- 
couraged. The emperor was more sensible than any one else that 
such a situation could not last long, and he remained there for the 
purpose of remedying the disorder. In the height of the danger, 
he rode in front of the line upon a horse as white as snow (it vras 
called the Euphrates, and had been sent to him as a present from 
the Sophi of Persia). He proceeded from one extremity of the 
line to the other, and returned at a slow pace : it wiU easily be 



Duke de Rovigo, vol. ii. p. 129. 

" The emperor ordered, that as soon as the opening which ho 
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intended to make in the enemy's centre should be effected, ihe 
whole cavalry should charge and wheel round upon all the troops 
that had penetrated to the extremity of our left. He had 
given directions, in consequence, to Marshal Bessieres ; and the 
latter had that moment started to execute them, when he was 
knocked down by the most extraordinary cannon-shot ever seen. It 
ran in fiiU sweep along the thigh, in a zigzag direction, as if 
it had been a thunderbolt; and the marshal was so suddenly 
thrown off his horse, that we fancied he was killed on the spot* 
The same shot forced the barrel from his pistol, and carried away 
both barrel and stock. The emperor saw him fall, but not having 
recognised him, asked, as he usually did on similar occasions, 
' Who is it?* — ' Bessieres Sire,' was the reply. He instantly 
turned his horse round, saying, * Let us go, I have no time to . 
weep. Let us avoid another scene.' He alluded to the distress 
be had suffered at the death of Marshal Lannes. He sent me to 
see whether Bessieres was still alive. He had been carried off 
the ground, and had recovered his senses, having merely beeu 
struck on the thigh, which was completely paralyzed."-r- 
Memoirs of the Dnkede Rovigo, vol. ii. p. l5l. 

" The inhabitants of Vienna had ascended to the ramparts and 
the roofs of the houses, from whence they witnessed the battle. 
In the morning the ladies of that city were flushed with the hope 
of our defeat. This hope was converted to general gloom towards 
two in the afternoon. They discerned the retreat of the Austriaa 
army, as plainly as it could be seen on the field of battle.'* 
—•Memoirs of the DuJce de Rovigo, vol. ii. p. 124. 

•* The emperor was going over the field of battle the same 
evening when intelligence was brought him of the death of 
General Lasalle, who had just been killed by one of the last 
musket-shots fired before the final retreat of the enemy. That 
general had had, in the morning, a strange presentiment of the 
fate that awaited him. The acquisition of glory had been an 
object of much greater solicitude to him than the advancement of 
his fortune ; but, on the night previous to the battle, he seems to 
have had the fate of his children strongly impressed upon his 
mind, and he awoke to draw up a petition to the emperor in their 
behalf, which he placed in his sabre-tasche. When the emperor 
passed in the morning in front of his division. General Lasalle 
did not address him ; but he stopped M. Maret, who was a few 
paces behind, and told him that, never having asked any favour 
of the emperor, he begged he would take charge of the petition 
which he then handed to him, in case any misfortune should befal 
him ; a few hours afterwards he was no more." — Memoirs of the 
Duke de R^tvigo, vol. ii. p. 125. 

** As Napoleon was going over the field of battle, he stopped 
on the ground which had been occupied by Macdonald's two divi- 
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sioDB ; it exliibited the picture of a loss fullj' commeiisnrate with 
the valour the j had displayed. The emperor recognised amongst 
the slain a colonel who had given him some cause for displeasure. 
That officer, who had made the campaign of Egjpt, had mis- 
behaved after the departure of General Bonaparte, and proved 
ungrateful towards his benefactor, in hopes, no douht, of in- 
sinuating himself into the good graces of the general who had 
succeeded him. On the return of the army of Egprpt to France, 
the emperor, who had shown him many marks of landness during 
the war in Italy, gave no signs of resentment, hut granted him 
none of those favours which he heaped upon all those who had 
been in Egypt. The emperor now said, on seeing him stretched 
upon the field of hattle, * I regret not having been ahle to speak 
to him before. the battle, in order to tell him that I had long 
since forgotten every thing.' 

" A few steps turther on, he discovered a young quarter- 
master of the regiment of carabineers still alive, although a shot 
bad gone through his head ; but the heat and dust had almost 
immediately congealed the blood, so that the brain could not be 
affected by the air. The emperor dismounted, felt his pulse, 
and, with his handkerchief, endeavoured to clear the nostrils, 
which were filled with earth. He then applied a little brandy to 
bis lips ; whereupon the wounded man opened his eyes, though 
be appeared at first to be quite insensible to the act of humanity 
exercised towards him ; but having again opened them, and fixed 
them on the emperor, whom he now recognised, they immediately 
filled with tears, and he would have sobbed, had not his strength 
forsaken him. The wretched man could not escape death, . 
according to the opinion of the surgeons who were called to his 
assistance. 

"After having gone over the ground where the army had 
fought, the emperor went to place himself in the midst of the 
troops, which were beginning to move for the purpose of follow- 
ing the retreating enemy. On passing by Macdonald, he stopped, 
and held out his hand to him, sajing, * Shake hands, Macdonald ! 
no more animosity between us : we must henceforward be friends ; 
and, as a pledge of my sincerity, I will send you your marshal's 
staff, which you so gloriously earned in vesterday 's battle.' Mac- 
donald had been in a kind of disgrace (ox many years : it would 
be difficult to assign any reason for it, except the intrigue and 
jealousy to which an elevated mind is always exposed. Malevo- 
lence had succeeded in inducing the emperor to remove him from 
bis presence ; and his innate pridehad witheld him from taking 
any step towards reconciliation with a sovereign who did not 
treat him with that kindness to which he felt he had a claim."*- 
Memoirs of the Duke de Rovigo, vol. ii. p. 128, 

" One evening, after the batde of Wagram, we were playing 
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at vingi-et'Un* Napoleon was very fond of this game ; he used 
to try to deceive those he was playing with, and was much 
amused at the tricks he played. He had a great quantity of gold 
spread out upon the table before him. < Kapp/ said he» * are not 
the Germans very fond of these little Napoleons V — * Yes, Sire, 
they like them much better than the great one,' — * That, I sup- 
pose,' said he, * is what you call German frankness.' "^^Memoirt 
qf General Bapp, p. 25. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



Bemadotte's departare from Hambnrp— Tlie Duke of Holstdn-Aucriu. 
tenburg'— Arrival of the crown prince in Sweden— Misunderstandings 
between him and Napoleon— Letter from Bemadotte to the emperor— 
Plot for kidniq^ing the Prince Royal of Sweden— Invasion of Swedish 
Pomerania— FcMTced alliance of Sweden with England and Russiai— 
Kapoleon's overtures to Sweden— Bemadotte*s letter of explanation to 
tbe emperor— Distress in England — ^The Minerva— Colonel Burr— The 
Princess Royal of Sweden — My recal to Paris— Union of the Hanse 
Towns with Flrance— Dissatisfaction of Russia— Extraordinary demand 
made upon me by B<»iq[»arte — Fidelity of my old friends— Doroc and 
Bapp— Visit to Malmaison, and conversation with Josephine. 

While Bemadotte was preparing to fill the high station to 
"which he had been called by the unbiassed wishes of the 
people of Sweden, Napoleon was involved in his misunder* 
standing with the pope, and in the afi^drs of Portugal, which 
were far from proceeding according to his wishes. Bemadotte 
had scarcely quitted Hamburg for Sweden, when the Duke of 
Holstein-Augustenburg arrived. The duke was the brother 
of the last rrince Royal of Sweden, whom Bemadotte was 
called to succeed, and he came to escort his sister from Al« 
tona to Denmark. His journey had been retarded for some 
days, on account of the presence of the Prince of Ponte- 
Corvo in Hamburg : the preference granted to Bemadotte had 
mortified his ambition, and he was unwilling to come in con- 
tact with his fortunate rival. The duke was favoured by the 
Emperor of Russia. 

As soon as he arrived in Sweden, Bemadotte directed his 
aide-de-camp. General Gentil-Saint-Alphonse, to inform me 
of his safe passage. Shortly after, I received a letter from 
Bemadotte himself, recommending one of his aides-de-camp^ 
M. Villatte, who was the bearer of it. This letter contained 
the same sentiments of friendship as those I used to receive 
from General Bemadotte ; and formed a contrast with' the 
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correspondence of King Jerome, who, when he wrote to me, 
assumed the regal character, and prayed that God would have 
me in his holy keeping. However, the following is the prince 
royal's letter : 

My dear Bourrienne, 
I have directed M. Villatte to see you on his way through 
Hamhurg, and to hear my friendly rememhrances to you. 
Gentil has addressed his letter to you, which I suppose yoa' 
have already received. Adieu, and'helieve in the unalterahle. 
attachment of yours, 

Charles John. 

P. S. I heg you will present my compliments to Madame, 
and all your family : embrace mj little cousin for me. 

The lilile cousin, so called by Bemadotte, was one of my 
daughters, then a child, whom Bernadotte used to be very 
fond of while he was at Hamburg. 

Departing from the order of dates, I will here anticipate 
the future, and relate all I know respecting the real causes of 
the misunderstanding which arose between Bemadotte and 
Napoleon. Bonaparte viewed the choice of the Swedes with 
great displeasure, because he was well aware that Bemadotte 
had too much integrity and honour to serve him in the north 
as a political puppet, set in motion by means of strings which 
he might touch at Paris, or at his head-quarters. His dis- 
satisfaction upon this point, occasioned an interestmg corre- 
spondence, part of which, consisting of letters from Bemadotte 
to the emperor, is in my possession. The emperor had 
allowed B^adotte to retain in his service, for a year at least, 
the French officers who were his aides-de-camp ; but that per- 
mission was soon revoked, and the Prince Royal of Sweden 
wrote to Napoleon the following letter of remonstrance: 

" At the moment when I was about to address my thanks to 
your Majesty for your kindness in continuing, durmg another 
year, the permission you granted to the French officers who 
accompanied me to Sweden, I learn that your Majesty has ■ 
revoked that favour. This unexpected disappointment, and, in 
fact, every thing that I leam from Paris indicates that your 
Majesty is not well disposed towards me. What have I dono 
that deserves this treatment ? I must look to calumny as the 
sole cause. In the new position in which fortune has placed me, 
I am, doubtless, likely to be more than ever exposed to calumny i£ 
I do not find a defender in the heart of your Majesty. Whatever 
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maj be said to you, Sire, I beg of you to believe that I hare 
nothing to reproach myself with, and that I am entirely devoted 
to your person, not only by the strength of old ties, but by an 
unalterable affection. If the afiairs of Sweden do not go on 
-entirely as your Majesty wishes, it is solely owing to the con- 
stitution. It is not in the power of the king to control the con- 
stitution; still less is it in mine. In this country there are 
many separate interests to be united into one great national 
interest ; there are four orders of the state to be amalgamated into 
one ; and it is only by the most prudent and circumspect conduct, 
that I can hope one day to ascend the throne of Sweden. As 
M. Gentil de St. Alphonse returns to France, in conformity with 
your Majesty's orders, I commission him to deliver you this 
letter. Your Majesty may question him. He has seen every 
■ thing, and he will be able to explain to your Majesty how 
difficult is my situation. He can assure your Majesty how 
anxious I am to please you ; and that I am in a state of continual 
perplexity between my new duties and the fear of displeasing 
you. I am grieved that your Majesty should withdraw the 
officers whose services you granted me for a year, but in obe- 
dience to your commands, 1 send them back to IBrance. Perhaps 
your Majesty may be inclined to change your determination ; in 
which case, I beg that you will, yourself, fix the number of 
officers you may think proper to send me. I shall receive them 
with gratitude. If, on the contrary, your Majesty should retain 
them in France, I recommend them to your favour. They have 
always served me well; and they have had no share in the 
rewards which were distributed after the last campaign. 

Napoleon's dissatisfaction with the prince royal now changed 
to decided resentment. He repented having acceded to his 
departure from France, and he made no secret of his senti- 
ments ; for he said before his courtiers, " That he wished he 
had sent Bemadotte to Vincennes, to finish his study of the 
Swedish language." Bemadotte was informed of this ; but he 
could not believe that the emperor had ever entertained such a 
design. However, a conspiracy was formed in Sweden against 
Bemadotte, whom a party of foreign brigands were hired to 
kidnap in the neighbourhood of Haga ; but the plot was dis- 
covered, and the conspirators were compelled to embark with- 
out their prey. The emperor having, at the same time, seized 
upon Swedish Pomerania, the prince royal wrote him a 
second letter in these terms : 

From the papers which have just arrived, I learn that a divi- 
sion of the array, under the command of the Prince of Eckmuhl, 
invaded Swedish Pomerania on the night of the 26th of January ; 
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that the diriskm contmsed to advance, entered the capatal of the 
ducby, and took posseasien of the island of Rngea. llie Jdng 
expects that jour Majesty will explain the reasons which h&we 
inaaced you to act in a manner so oontrary to the laith of exiat- 
ing treaties. My old connection with your Maje^, wanants me 
in requesting y o« to declare 3roar motives wilhovt delay, in order 
that I may give my advice to Ihe king as to the conduct whidi 
Sweden ought, hereafter, to adopt. This gratuitous outn^ 
against Sweden is felt deeply by we itation ; and still m(M*e, Sire, 
by me, to whom is intrueted the honour of defending it. Though 
I have contributed to the triumphs of France, tiiough I have 
alweyi desired to see her re^)ected and happy ; yet I can never 
think of sacrificing the interests, honour, and iibdependence of tiie 
country which has adopted me. Your Mejesty , who has so ready 
a perception of what is just, must admit the prc^riety of my reso- 
lution. Thou^ I am not jealous of the glory and power winch 
aurrounds you, I cannot submit to the di^onour of beong cegai^ded 
as a vassal. Your Majesty governs the greatest part of Europe^ 
but your dominion does not extend to tibe nation which I htLy>e 
been called to go vera : my ambition is limited to the defence of 
Sweden. The effect produced upon the people by the invasion 
of iHiich I complain, may lead to consequences whidi it is im- 
possible to foresee ; and al^ough I am not a Coriolanus, and do 
not command the Volsci, I have a sufficiently good opinion of the 
Swedes to assure vou that they dare undertake any thing to 
avenge insults which they have not joovoked, and to preserve 
lights to which they are as much attached as to their lives. 

I was in Paris when the emperor received Bemadotte's 
letter on the occupation of Swedish Pomeiania. When Bo- 
naparte read it, I was informed that he flew into a violent rage, 
and even exclaimed : — " You shall submit to your degrada- 
tion, or die sword in hand.'' But his rage was impotent. 
The unexpected occupation of Swedish Pomerania obliged 
the King of Sweden to come to a decided rupture ¥ath Franoe, 
and to seek otiter allies ; for Sweden was not strong enough 
in herself to maintain neutrality in the midst of the goieral 
clevastaticm of Europe, after the disastrous campaign of Mos- 
cow. The prince royal, therefore, declared to Kussia and 
England, that in consequence of the unjust invasion of Pome- 
rania, Sweden was at war with France, and he despatched 
Count de Lowenhjelm, the king's aide-de-camp, with a letter 
explanatory of his views. Napoleon sent many notes to Stock- 
holm, where M. Alquier, his ambassador, according to his 
instructions, had maintained a haughty, and even insulting 
tone towards Sweden. Napoleon's overtuies after the mani- 
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festaHoas of lus anger, and after the attempt to cany off ibe 
prince royal, which could be attributed oiily to him, were 
coBsidered by the prince royal merely as a snare. But in the 
jMpe of recoDcding the duties he owed to both his old and his 
new country, he addressed to die emperor the following firm 
and moderate ktter : 

1 have received some notes, the contents of which induce bm 
to come to a candid explanatioD with jour Majesty. When by 
ihe wish of the Swedish people I was called to the succession of 
^ throne, I hoped, on quitting France, that I should always be 
able to reconcile my personal flections with the interests of my 
new couDtry. My heart cherished the hope that I could identiij 
myself with the affections of this people, and at the same tisae 
preserve the recolleclion of my early connections, and never lose 
sight of the glory of France, nor of my sincere attachment to your 
IVuijesty, an attachment founded on our fraternity in arms, which 
was distinguished by so many great actions. Full of this hope I 
arrived in Sweden. I found a nation generally attached to France, 
but move jealous of their own liberty and laws; anxious tm your 
£iendship. Sire, but not wislung to purchase it at the expense of 
honour and independence. Your Majesty's ambassador bought 
proper to disregard this national £Beling, and has ruined sU by 
his arrogance. His communications bore no trace of the re^eot 
due from one crowned head to another. In fulfilling, according 
to -^e dictates of his own passions, your Majesty's intentions. 
Baron Alquier spoke like a Koman proconsul, forgetting that he 
Ad not address himself to slaves. This ambassador was the 
fiaofle of &e distrust which Sweden began to entertain respecting 
your Majesty's intentions, and which subsequent events were 
fniruhrtH to confirm. I hare already had the honour, Sire, in 
jvf letters of November 19, and December 8, 1810, to make your 
Majestf acquainted with the situatioa of Sweden, and her wish 
to find a protector in your Majesty. She could only attribute 
Tonr Majesty's silence to an unmerited indiiiereBce, and it 
became her dnty to take precautions against the storm which was 
ready to break upon the continent. Sire, mankind have already- 
suffered too much ; during twenty years the world has been de- 
luged with blood, and all that is necessary to raise yourMijesty's 
:glory to the highest pitch, is to put a period to these disasters. 
If TOUT Majesty wishes the king should give the Emperor Alex- 
attder to understand that there is a possibility of reconciliation, 
I have sufficient ^th in the magnanimity of that monarch to 
Tenture to assure yon, that he «nll readily listen to overtures 
wMeh would be at once equitable for your empire and for tho 
Noith. If an event so unexpected, and so generally desired, 
idioold take place^ what blessings would the people gf the oon- 
o2 
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tinent inyoke upon your Majesty ! Their gratitude would be in- 
creased in proportion to the fear now entertained for the return 
of a scourge which has already made such cruel ravages. One of 
the happiest moments I have known since I quitted France, was 
that in which I was assured that your Majesty had not entirely 
forgotten me. You hare truly devined my sentiments. You 
haye perceived how deeply they would be wounded by the pain- 
ful prospect of either seeing the interests of Sweden separated 
from those of France, or of finding myself compelled to sacrifice 
the interests of a country by which 1 have been adopted with 
such unlimited confidence. Sire, although a Swede by the obli- 
gations of honour, duty, and religion ; yet by feeling, I am still 
identified with France, my native country, which I have always 
faithfully served from my boyhood. Every step I take in Sweden, 
and the homage I receive here, revive those recollections of glory 
to which I chiefly owe my elevation, and I cannot disguise from 
myself the fact, that Sweden, in chosing me, intended to pay a 
tribute of esteem to the French people. 

This letter throws a great light on the conduct of the em- 
peror with respect to Bemadotte; for Napoleon was not the 
man whom any one whatever would have ventured to remind 
of facts, the accuracy of which was in the least degree ques- 
tionable. Such then were the relations between Napoleon 
and the Prince Royal of Sweden. When I shall bring to l^ht 
some curious secrets, which have hitherto been veiled beneath 
the mysteries of the restoration, it will be seen by what means 
Napoleon, before his fall, again sought to wreak his vengeance 
upon Bemadotte. 

In December, 1810, the misery which had previously pre- 
vailed on the continent, began to be felt in England. Some 
Hamburg merchants received from London a letter, which was 
communicated to me, and from which I copied the following 
passage : — ^** We are in a very distressing situation. Discontent 
affects all classes, and threatens to become general. Our trade 
«till keeps up, but it is attended only with loss, to which must 
be added emoarrassments on the Exchange. The af^iirs of the 
Baltic have cost our merchants immense sums. Every one 
^wishes for a change." This information was exactly that which 
pleased Bonaparte : for nothing ^tified him so much as the 
idea of difficulties felt in the London exchange, vdiich he at- 
tributed to his admirable continental system. 

On the 6th of December I received *a letter from the minis- 
ter for foreign aflfeirs, communicating the emperor's complaints 
xespectmg a monthly journal prmted at Hamburg, under the 
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title of The Minerva, which had a great circulation in Ger- 
many, and other parts of the north. My attention was di- 
rected to the number for October, amongst others, which I 
was sharply reprimanded for having allowed to appear. That 
number really contained nothing which could justify the least 
censure on me. The Minerva, so far from being hostile to 
the emperor, had by my care, become quite a French journal 
in opinion and principles. The paper had formerly been con- 
ducted by M. Archenholtz,who baud been a captain m the Prus- 
sian service. He was infected with anglo-mania, and was in- 
clined to fill the publication with articles in unison with his 
prejudices. Dunng the four years that he had the manage- 
ment of the Minerva, I had great diflSculty in preventing him 
from gratifying his taste in that way. However I some- 
times succeeded in obtaining the insertion of articles fevourable 
to France and her system. I at length prevailed upon M. 
Archenholtz to resign the management of the Minerva to M. 
Branca young man of considerable, talent, whose sentiments 
were very fevourable to France. When the emperor's complaints 
were forwarded to me, M. Bran had been for about a year edi- 
tor of the Minerva, and it was quite impossible that the pub- 
lication could at that time have contained any objectionable 
article ; on the contrary, the spirit in which the Minerva was 
conducted continually exposed M. Bran to the attacks of the 
partisans of England. 

At the height of his glory and power, Bonaparte was so> 
suspicious, that the veriest trifle sufficed to alarm him. I re- 
collect, that about the time the complaints were made respect- 
ing the Minerva, Colonel Burr, formerly Vice-President of the 
United States, who had recently arrived at Altona, was pointed 
out to me as a dangerous man, and I received orders to watch 
him very closely, and even to arrest him on the slightest ground 
of suspicion, if he should come to Hambui^. Coloniel Burr- 
was one of those in favour of whom I ventured to disobey the 
orders I received firom the restless police of Paris. As soon as- 
the minister of the police heard of his arrival at Altona, he 
directed me to adopt towards him those vigilant measures 
which are equivalent to persecution. In answer to these in- 
structions, I stated that Colonel Burr conducted himself at 
Altona with much prudence and propriety ; that he kept but 
little company ; and that he was scarcely spoken of. Far from 
regarding him as a man who required watching, having learned 
tiiat he wished to go to Paris, I caused a passport to be pro- 
cured for^him, which he was to receive at Frankfort, and I never 
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heard that this dangerous citizen had compromised the safety 
of the state in any way. 

On the 4th of December, I had the honour to see the Prin^ 
cess Royal of Sweden, who arrived that day at Hamburg. 
She merely passed through the city on her way to Stockholm, 
to join her husband. She remained but a short time in Sweden^ 
two months I believe, at most, not being able to reconcile her- 
self to the ancient Scandinavia. As to the prince royal, he 
socMi became inured to the climate, having been for many years 
employed in the north. After this, my stay at Hamburg was 
not of long duratimi. Bonaparte's passion for territorial ag- 
grandizement knew no bounds, and the turn of the Hanse 
Towns now arrived. By taking possession of those towns and 
territories, he merely accomplished a design formed long pre- 
viously. I, however, was recalled with many complaints, and 
imder the specious pretext that the emperw wished to hear 
my opinions respecting the country in which I had been re- 
siding. At the beginning of December, I received a letter 
fromM. de Champagny, stating that the emperor wished to see 
me, in <nrder to consult with me upon different things relative 
to Hamburg. In diis note I was told " that the information 
I had obtained respecting Hamburg and the north of Ger- 
n^my might be useful to the public interest, which must be 
the most gratifying reward of my labours.*' The reception 
which aviraited me will presently be seen. The conclusion of 
the letter spoke in vety flattering terms of the manner in which 
I had disdiarged my duties. I received it on the 8th of De- 
cember, and next day 1 set out for Paris. When I arrived at 
Mentz I was enablal to fcnrm a correct idea of the fine com- 
pliments which had been paid me, and of the emperor's anxiety 
to have my opinion respecting the Hanse Tovms. In Mentz I 
met the courier, who was proceeding to announce the union of 
the Hanse Towns with the French empire. I confess, that not- 
vnthstanding the experience I had acquired of Bonaparte^s 
duplicity, or rather, of the infinite multiplicity of his artifices, 
he completely took me by surprise on that occasion. 

On my arrival in Paris, I did not see the emperOT ; but the 
first Moniteur I read contained the fcHinula of a senatus con- 
sultum, which united the Hanse Towns, Lauembui^, &c. to the 
French empire by the right of the most strong. Tnis new and 
important augmentation of territoiy could not fell to give un- 
easmess to Russia. Alexander manifested his dissatis^tion by 
prohibiting the importation of our agricultural produce and 
maniifactures into Russia. Finally, as the contiiiental system 
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had destroyed all trade by the ports of the Baltic, Russia 
showed herself more favourable to the English, and gradually 
reciprocal complamts of bad faith led to that war, whose un- 
fortunate issue was styled by M. Talleyrand " the beginning of 
the end/' 

I have now to make the reader acquainted with an extra- 
ordinary demand ' made upon me by the emperor through the 
medium of M. de Champagny. In one of my first interviews 
with that minister, after my return to Paris, he thus addressed 
me : — " The emperor has entrusted me with a commission 
to you, which I am obliged to execute. * When you see Bour- 
rienne,' said the emperor, ^ tell him I wish him to pay six mil- 
lions into your chest to defray the expense of building the new 
office for foreign affairs.' *' I was so astonished at this unfeeling 
and mconsiderate demand, that I was utterly unable to make 
any reply. This then was my recompense for having obtained 
money and supplies durmg my residence at Hamburg, to the 
extent of -nearly t^i millicms, by which his treasury and army- 
had profited in moments of difficulty! M. Champagny 
added, that Ae emperor did not wish to receive me. He asked 
what answer he should bear to his majesty. I still remained 
silent, and the minister again urged me to give an answer. 
<* Well, tiien,'' said I, *< tell him he may go to the devil.'' 
The minister naturally wished to obtain some variation firom 
this laconic ansvirer; but I would give no other; and I after 
wards learned that M. de Champagny was compelled to com- 
municate it to Napoleon. ** Well,'* asked the latter, " have 
you seen Bouirienne ?" — ^ Yes, sire." — ** Did you tell him 
I vrished him to pay six millicms into your chest 1^ — ^^ Yes, 
sire." — ^^ And what did he say?" — " Sire, I dare not inform 
yomr majesty. . . . " — ^ What did he say ? I insist \ipon know- 
ing." — ^ Since you insist on my telling you, sire, M . de Bour- 
rienne said your Maiestymight go to the devil." — "Ah ! ah I 
did he really say so t The emperor then retired to the recess 
of a window, where he remained alone for seven or eight 
minutes, biting his nails, amd doubtless giving firee scope to 
his projects of vengeance. He then'tumed to the minister, and 
spoke to him of quite another subject. Bonaparte had so 
nursed himself in die idea of making me pay the six millions, 
that every time he passed the office for foreign affiurs, he said 
to those who aceompamed him, " Bourrienne must pay for 
that." 

Though I was not admitted to the honour of sharing the 
S|^aidour of the imperial court, yet I had the satis^tion to 
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find, that in spite of my disgrace, those of mj old friends who 
were worth any thing, evinced the same regard for me as here- 
tofore. I often saw Duroc, who snatched some moments 
from his more serious occupations to come and chat with me 
respecting all that had occurred since my secession from Bona- 
, parte^s cabinet. I shall not attempt to give a verbatim account 
of my conversations with Duroc, as I have only my memory 
to guide me ; but I believe I shall not depart from the truths 
in describing them as follows. 

On his return from the last Austrian campaign, Napo- 
leon, as I have already stated, proceeded to Fontainbleau^ . 
where he was joined by Josephine. Then, for the first time,, 
the communication which had always existed between the 
apartments of the husband and wife was closed. Josephine 
was ftiUy alive to the fetal prognostics which were to be 
deduced from this conjugal separation. Duroc informed me 
thJiit she sent for him, and on entering her chamber he found 
her bathed in tears. " I am lost !^' she exclaimed, in a tone 
of voice, the remembrance of which seemed sensibly to afiect 
Duroc, even while relating the circumstance to me : ^* I am 
utterly lost! all is over now! You, Duroc, I know have 
always been my friend, and so has Rapp. It is not you who 
have persuaded him to part from me. This is the work of 
my enemies, Savary and Junot ! But they are more his ene^ 
mies than mine. And my poor Eugene ! how will he be dis- 
tressed, when he learns I am repudiated by an ungrateful man I 
.... Yes, Duroc, I may truly call him ungrateful. . . . '' Jo- 
sephine sobbed bitterly ^while she thus addressed Duroc. 

Before I was made acquainted with the singular demand 
which M. de Champagny was instructed to make to me, I 
requested Duroc to inquire of the emperor his reason for not 
wishing to see me. The grand marshal feithfuUy executed 
my commission, but he received only the following answer z 
**Do you think I have nothing better to do than to give 
Bourrienne an audience? that would indeed frimish gossip 
for Paris and Hamburg. He has always sided with the emi« 
grants ; he would be talking to me of past times ; he was 
ror Josephine! — My wife, Duroc, is near her confinement; I 
shall have a son, I am sure !. . . . Bourrienne is not a man of 
the day : I have made giant strides since he left France ; in 
short, I do not want to see him. He is a grumbler by na- 
ture ; and you know, my dear Duroc, I do not like men of 
that sort." 
I had not been more than a week in Faris^ when Duroa. 
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lelated to me this speech of Napoleon. Rapp was not in 
France at the time, to my great regret. Mucii against his 
inclination he had been appointed to some duties connected 
■with the imperial marriage ceremonies; but, shortly after, 
having given offence to Napoleon, by some observation rela- 
tive to the Faubourg St. Germain, he had received orders ta 
repair to Dantzic, of which place he had previously been 
govemOT. 

The emperor's refusal ta see me made my situation in Paris 
extremely delicate : and I was at first in doubt whether I ' 
might seek an interview with Josephine. Duroc, however, 
having assured me that Napoleon would have no objection to 
it, I wrote requesting permission to wait upon her. I received 
an answer the same day, and on the morrow I repaired to 
Malmaison. I was ushered into the tent drawing-room, where 
I found Josephine and Hortense. When I entered, Josephine 
stretched out her hand to me, saying, "Ah! my friend!" 
These words she pronounced with deep emotion, and tears 
prevented her from continuing. She threw herself on the 
ottoman on the left of the fire-place, and beckoned me to sit 
down beside her. Hortense stood by the fire-place, endea- 
vouring to conceal her tears. Josephine took my hand, which 
^e pressed in both her own ; and, after a struggle to overcome 
her feelings, she said, " My dear Bourrienne, I have drained 
my cup of misfortune. He has cast me off! forsaken me ! 
He conferred upon me the vain title of empress, only to render 
my &11 the more marked. Ah! we judged him rightly! I knew 
the destiny that awaited me ; for what would he not sacrifice 
to his ambition !" As she finished these words, one of Queen 
Hortense's ladies entered with a message to her; she stayed a 
few moments, apparently to recover from the emotion under 
which she was labouring, and then withdrew, so that I was 
left alone with Josephine. She seemed to wish for the relief 
of disclosing her sorrows, which I was curious to hear fix)m 
her own lips ; women have such a charming way of telling 
their distresses. 

Josephine confirmed what Duroc had told me respecting- 
the two apartments at Fontainbleau ; then, coming to the 
period when Bonaparte had declared to her the necessity of 
a separation, she said : " My dear Bourrienne, during all the 
years you were with us, you know I made you the confidant 
of my thoughts, and made you acquainted with my sad fore- 
bodings. They are now cruelly fulfilled. I have finished my 
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character of wife. I hare suffered all, and I am resigned t. . . » 
What fortitude did it sequire latterly to endure my situation, 
when, though no longer his wife, I was obliged to seem so in 
the eyes of the world ! With what eyes do courtiers look 
upon a repudiated wife ! I was in a state of vague uncer- 
tainty worse than death, until the fatal day when he at length 
aTOwed to me what I had long before read in his looks ! On 
the 30th of November, 1809, we were dining together as usnal^, 
I had uttered not a word during dinner, and he had broken 
silence only to ask one of the servants what it was o'clock. 
As soon as Bonaparte had taken his cofie^ he dismissed all 
the attendants, and I remained alone with him. I saw in die 
eiqiression of his countenance what was passing in his mind ; 
and I knew that my hour was come. He stepped up to me,, 
took my hand, pressed it to his heart, and aner gazing at me 
for a few moments in silence, he uttered these hXal words : 
^ Jose{June! my dear Josephine! You know how I have 
loved you ! • • . .To you, to you alone, I owe the only moments^ 
of happiness I have tasted in this world. But, Josephine, my 
destiny is n<^ to be controlled by my will. My dearest afifec- 
ti<ms must yield to the interests of France.' — ^ Say no more/ 
I exclaimed, ' I understand jrou : I expected this, bat the blow- 
is not the less severe.' I had not power to say m(Hre, con- 
tinued Josephine ; 1 know not what happened after. I seemed 
to lose my reason ; I became insensible, and when I reco- 
vered I found myself in my chamber. Your friend, Corrisart^ 
and my poor daughter were vrith me. Bonaparte came to 
see me in the evening; and oh! Bourrienne, bow can I de* 
scribe to you what I felt at sight of him ; even the interest he 
evinced for me seemed an additional cruelty. Alas ! I had 
good reason to fear ever becoming an empress !'' 

I knew not what consolation to offer to Josephme ; and 
knowing, as I did, the natural gaiety of her diaracter, I ^uki 
have been surprised to find her grief so acute, after the lapse 
of a year, had I not been aware that there are certam chords^, 
which, when struck, do not speedily cease to vibrate in the 
heart of a woman. I sincerely pitied Josephine, and among 
all the things I said to assuage her sorrow, the consolation to 
which she appeared most sensible, viras the reprobation whidi 
public opimon had pronounced on Bonaparte's divorce, and 
on this subject I saia nothing but the truth, for Josephine was 
generally beloved. I reminded her of a pediction I had 
made under hapfner circumstances, viz., on ^e day when ^ 
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came to visit us in our little house at Ruel : " My dear friend," 
said she, " I have not forgotten it, and I have often thought of 
all you then said. For my part, I knew he was lost from the 
day he made himself emperor. Adieu ! Bourrienne, come 
and see me soon again; come often, for we have a great 
deal to talk about, you know how happy I always am to 
see you." Such was, to the best of my recollection, what 
passed at my first interview with Josephine, after my return 
from Hamburg. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



Arrest of La Sahlar-My visit to him— His account of himself, and ezpla- 
nation of the reasons that urged him to attempt the life of Napoleon—* 
His confinement at Vincennes— Subsequent history of La Sahla^His 
second journey to France— Detonating powder— Plot hatched against 
me by the Prince of Eckmuhl— Friendly offices of the Duke de Rovigo— 
Sugbears of the police. 

In describing the attempt on the life of Napoleon at Schcen- 
brunn, I mentioned that I should have to relate other facts of 
the same kind. One of these I have now to notice. 

I had been in Paris about two months when young La 
Sahla, who arrived on the 16th of February, 1811, was ar- 
rested on the Tuesday following, on suspicion of having come 
from Saxony to attempt the life of the emperor. La Sahla 
informed the Duke de Rovigo, then minister of the police^ 
that he wished to see me, assigning, as a reason for tms, the 
reputation I had left behind me in Germany. The emperor, I 
presume, had no objection to the interview, for I received an 
invitation to visit the prisoner. I accordingly repaired to the 
supernumerary-office of the minister of the police, in the Rue 
des Saint-P^res, where I was introduced to a young man be- 
tween seventeen and eighteen years of age. M. Desmarets 
was vrith him. La Sahla received me very politely, and said 
he wished to speak with me. I expressed a wish to be left 
alone with him, and declared that I would immediately retire,, 
if there was any intention of converting the interview into a 
judicial interrogatory. Young La Sahla also declared, that he 
wished to si)eak with me in private. M. Desmarets ihen im- 
mediately withdrew. 

After discoursing a little vrith La Sahla respecting the uni- 
versity of Leipzig, where he had studied, the different profes- 
sors who had died since I v^ras there, and those by whom they 
had been succeeded, I turned the conversation on his journey 
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to Paris. " How," said I, " could you, who are a member of 
a &mily of rank, and who have received an excellent educa- 
tion, conceive the design which, it is said, has brought you to 
Paris? Speak to me without fear or reserve; and tell me 
what have been the events of your past life." In answer to 
these questions. La Sahla related the following particulars. 
His manner was cool and collected ; but his occasional fits of 
enthusiasm, when he alluded to Germany, involuntarily ex- 
cited my interest. " About fifteen months ago," said he, " I 
was studying at the University of Leipzig. I associated but 
litde with my fellow-students, because their dissipated habits 
•did not suit my taste, and because, moreover, I wasfi^quently 
ill (the young man^s appearance, indeed, denoted infirm 
health). I applied myselt, particularly, to the study of law, 
history, and me oriental languages. As my health prevented 
me from attending the public courses of lectures, 1 engaged 
the professors to come to me. My father died about nine 
years ago. My mother, though not rich, is in easy circum- 
stances : she allowed me 1,300 German crowns per year, and 
I received a further allowance fix)m some other relatives. I 
began to hate Napoleon, after having heard a sermon by M. 
Keinhard, the Lutheran preacher, at Dresden. In that ser- 
mon, which was delivered after the battle of Jena, Napoleon, 
without being precisely named, was clearly alluded to, and the 
preacher compared him to Nero. The miseries which Ger- 
many suffered after the battle of Jena, afflicted me more and 
more; and this state of my feelings was increased by a 
perusal of the letter of Villers to Madame Fanny Beauhamais, 
upon the taking of Lubeck. While I was at Lieiprig, I heard 
mention of the conscription, and of the attempt of Staps 
(here his countenance betrayed a wildness of expression), 
and of the suppression of the states of my country. 1 saw 
the English merchandize burned. This act of stupid tyranny 
affected me violently. When I saw trade annihilated, and 
desolation and despair spreading every where, I determined to 
kill Bonaparte, who was the author of all these evils. I was 
not to have left Leipzig until six months later than I did. But 
I reflected that, if 1 executed my project before the delivery of 
the empress, I should be the more secure of success ; for I 
thought, if the empress should present Napoleon with a son, 
the French would probably be more attached to his dynasty ; 
and a revolution in the empire, could not be so positively 
counted upcm. I therefore hurried my departure, and prac- 
tised firing pistols, at which I became very expert* 1 also 
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turned Catholic, because the pope hwrng excommusicaled 
NapolecMi^ it became a mentorious act in the eyes of God k> 
kill him; aod besides I know that, by turning Catholic, I 
should meet with more support amongst the Catholics m 
generaL A second motive induced me to embrace this leM- 
gioQ, namely, I had observed that the countries in iduch it 
pre^^ed were more united than others, and not so easilj ia- 
fluenced by their neighbours. I eageily read the hook entitled 
'Theobald s Goilhraht' which treats of this sid)ject (the author 
is an illuminato), and the writings of John Muller, <nithe&ee- 
dom of Germany. I made several extracts from these works, 
which will be found in my de^ at Leipz^. Six weeks befeoe 
my departure, I devoted myself to dissipation and pleasure, 
in order to deceive my coimades, and to ma^ them soppoie 
a motive fer my departure, without the audioii^ of my 
friends.'' 

After these first ccmfessions of La Sahla, I could not hdp 
fueling wonder, not unmixed with horror, that such caknla- 
tions should have entered into so young a mind. How, in- 
deed, could I fail to be struck with the resemblance to the &st 
Brutus, who feigned idiotcy to free Home from the yoke of the 
Tarquins, as La Sahla had affected dissipation to liberate Ger- 
many from the yoke of Napoleon. I asked him what he had 
done from the moment when he had resolved to leave Ger- 
many, and proceed to Paris. He replied, " On the eve of my 
departure for Frankfort, I sent my servant to Dxesden, that I 
might have no embarrassment during my journey. He was 
the bearer of a letter to my uncle. Unfortunately he coiald not 
obtain a conv^ance, and he returned hcnne, where he found 
me making preparations for a journey, and evidaitly a loqg 
one. I brieve it was this man who betrayed me. However, 
at that moment I felt no uneasiness, because I had stated that 
I was only going to Mentz to be confirmed. I arrived in 
Paris without being discovered. I had hve pistols of different 



" How,'' inquired I, " did you employ yourself from the 
period of your arrival in Paris, until you were arrested ?" He 
answered ; " From the 16th of February, when I arrived, I 
spent five hours every day at the Tuileries. I dined at V^y's. 
Last Wednesday I saw the emperor walking in a saloon los- 
ing to the garden. The window was op<», and he sometidnes 
. approached it I thought of firing at him j but a person pass- 
ing, to whom I expressed a wrish to have a nearer view of 
Napoleon, having tokl me ^t he would probably come down 
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into the garden, I waited. But the empeior did not appear. 
I ledLonid on executing my project in different ways, accoid- 
ii^ to dxcumstaiices : when be should be stepping into his cai^ 
liage; ix in the gardens of the Tuileries, 'vmere he sometimeB 
wdks with DuK>c; or at mass ; or at the Hi^&tre Fianjais. 
I9ie distiOMje at whidi I should be from him at chapel presented 
BO obstacle, l)ecause it would not be so great as mat wfaidi 
separated hb box from tiie opposite one at the Th^tre Pxan- 

fis. I had laieasuied it, and it did not exceed thirty paces, 
had a pistol, wilih whidi I could easily have hit my mark at 
lliat distance. It was at the theatre that I had the strongest 
expectabon of effecting my object. By resting my band on 
Ihe £?Qnt of the box, and firing twice, I could not possibly miss 
1dm. I saw a pistol with four barrels, at the Palais Hoyal ; 
hoi it did iiot appear to me suffictendy convenient and sine. 
I was not deceived as to the fate which awaited me. I knew I 
should be massacred on the spot. But what did I care ioc 
life! K Staps had despised it as I do. Napoleon would not 
now be in existence, fc»: he had the good ^une to get near 
Jiim ; but he tremWed. I do not fear death. I firmly believe 
in predestination. K I am docmied to die in two days, no- 
ihmg can save me : if I am not fitted to die in that time, my 
life is secure.* I was always aware that the success of my 
nndertaking was not infallible. I have read that twenty-three 
attempts were made to assassinate Henry IV^ and that the 
twfflity-fourth was successful. And yet Henry IV, was be- 
loved, and did not adopt precautions. Napoleon, on die con- 
trary, is much on his guard, and he is hated. 'We may, 
therefore, suppose that forty attempts must be made on his life 
before one can succeed. It may be thought that this conside- 
ration on^ht to have deterred me, but no. For, if his life has 
been attempted six times before, I have hazarded the sevenths 
That is one chance more for those who may follow me, and 
one less for Napoleon. This is so much gained. What signi- 
fies t^ life of^a man in comparison with the great results 
which would arise from the emperor's death !" — I asked whether 
he had any accomplices. To which he replied : — ^^ None, I 
-commimicated my design to no one ; but if it please God, the 
bond of virtue which unites the youth of Germany in the same 
iove oi liboty, will raise up successors to me. I do not expect 
any from Saxony : the students oi Leipzig are base and disso- 

* Wliat afiinrnlar coincidence between this reaeoning and ttiat of El 
Condon, the ^eriff of Atenuadcta. (See vol. i. of these Memoirs.) 
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lute ; but from Westphalia, where the people are unhappy and 
discontented ; from tne Hanse Towns ; from Italy, and Spain, 
some one must succeed in the end.*' — ^' Were you not 
deterred," said I, " by the thought of the grief into which your 
rash act would plunge your family?" — ^^ Family considera- 
tions," he replied, " must yield to the great interests of the 
liberty of one's country. . I know that my mother and sister 
will be reduced to despair ; but what signify women's tears 
when the deliverance of Germany is to be achieved. By Na- 
poleon's death Germany would recover her laws and sovereigns 
— the hateful French dominion would cease — the code Napo- 
leon would be no longer the law of her people. All this must 
happen, because, if we succeed in killing Napoleon, and we 
will succeed, Bemadotte, who is much beloved by the French, 
will be recalled from Sweden, and he will evacuate Germany, 
or if he be not recalled, the marshals will dispute for the 
■empire, and we shall see the history of Alexander's successors 
renewed. Then Germany v^rill be fiee and happy ; but as long 
as France is united and tranquil Gennany will be oppressed. 

" This was my design. I repeat that no private considera- 
tions influenced me, that I have communicated my secret to no 
one and that I have no accomplices. I thought of neither mo- 
ther, sister, nor relatives, nobility, or privileges. I am bent on 
one thing, the deliverance of Germany from the French yoke. 
To this great idea I have sacrificed every thing. My attempt 
failed. I love life ; but do not fear death ; and if I were told 
that I must die in five minutes, I should receive the intelligence 
with indifterence." 

Such was the language which this young man held. I was 
particularly struck vnth his last observation, " I love life, but 
•do not fear death." It viras at once characteristic of the love 
of life peculiar to youth, and of that calm courage, superior to 
the vapouring of those who boast of being able to meet death 
without regret. 

I v«n:ote down La Sahla's answers to my interrogatories, and 
when I afterwards read them to him he declared them to be 
-correct. As may well be supposed, my conversation with the 
young man, whose uncle was, I believe, minister to the King 
of Saxony, interested me greatly in his l3ehalf ; I determined 
if possible, to save La Sahla, and I succeeded. I proceeded 
immediately to the Duke de Rovigo, and I easily convinced 
him, that under the circumstances of the case, it was highly 
important to make it be believed that the young man was in- 
sane. I observed, that if he were brought before a court. 
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fae woidd tepeataH tkat he had stated to me, and prcfbably 
enter into still further disclosaies, which might instigate fresh 
attemptsBctassassination. Perhaps an avenger of La Sahla might 
rise up amongst the students of I^pzig. These reasons, togetiier 
with others, founded on the singular confession of the young fa- 
natic, had flie success I hoped for. The emperor ^erwards 
acknowledged the prudent course which had been adopted 
respecting La Sahla, when speaking at St. Helena of the con- 
spiracies against his life, he said, '^ I carefully concealed all 
that I could/' La Sahla's was certainly one of those to which 
lie had reason to oongratulate himself on not having given 
unnecessary publicity. 

I will now state all that has since come to my knowledge 
respecting the iaXe of young La Sahla. In conformity with 
my advice, he was sent to Vincennes, where he remained until 
the end of March, 1814. He v^ras then removed to the castle of 
Saumur,irom which he was liberated at the beginning of ApriL 
I had heard nothing of him forthree years, when one day, shortly 
after the restoration, whilst sitting at break&st with my family, 
at my house in the Rue Hauteville, I heard an extraordinary 
noise in the antediamber, and before I had time to ascertain 
its cause, I found myself in the arms of a young man, who 
eiBbraced me vnth extraordinary ardour. It was La Sahhu 
He was in a transport of gratitude and joy at his liberation, 
and at the accomplishment of the events which he had wished 
to accelerate by assassination. La Sahla returned to Saxony, 
and I saw no more of him ; but while I was in Hamburg in 
1815, whither I was sent by Louis XVIII., I learned, that on 
the 5th of June a violent explosion viras heard in the chamber 
of representatives, which v^as at first supposed to be a clap of 
thunder, but was soon ascertained to have been occasioned by 
a young Saxon having Mien with a packet of detonating pow- 
der in his pocket. 

On receiving this intelligence, I imagined, I know not why, 
that this young Saxon was La Sahla, and that he had probably 
intmded to Wow up Napoleon and even the legislative body ; 
but I have since ascertained that I v^^s under a mistake as to 
his intentions. My knowledge of La Sahla's candour, induces 
me to believe the truth of his declarations to the police ; and 
if .there be any inaccuracies in the report of those declarations, 
I do not hesitate to attribute them to the police itself, of which 
Fouch^ vras the head at the period in question. The following 
is the account of the event above mentioned, which appears to 
he accurate, with the exception of the conclusion : 

VOL. III. P 
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** During the sitting of the chamber of representatiyes, about 
half-past one o'clock, a violent explosion took place, which was 
at fi»t supposed to be a clap of thunder. The following are the 
particulars connected with the circumstance: A Saxon, about 
twenty -eight years of age, who is said to belong to a family of 
distinction, had in his coat -pocket aboutfour ounces of detonating 
powder. He had come in a coach to the chamber of the legisla- 
tive body. He entered the hall, but left it soon after, and at the 
comer of the Rue de Burgogne his foot slipped, and he fell upon 
the packet of detonating powder. A violent explosion was the 
consequence : his coat and pantaloons were torn, and himself 
dreadfully mutilated. None of the passers by were hurt. He 
was conveyed in this state to the prefecture of the police, where 
be was interrogated. He described himself to be Baron La 
Sahla, and is, we are told, of a rich and distinguished family. 

" Some years since, he came to France, with the intention of 
assassinating or poisoning the emperor. He was arrested and 
confined at first in the fortress of Vincennes, and afterwards re- 
moved to the castle of Saumur. Shortly after the entrance of the 
allies into Paris he was liberated, and returned to his own 
country. The emperor having reascended the throne, he deter- 
mined to return to France. The cause of his fresh arrest has been 
stated. The following is his defence : He does not deny having 
formerly entertained the design of killing the emperor, whom he 
regarded as the oppressor of Germany; but that oppression 
having ceased, his teelings of hatred towards the author have also 
disappeared. The spoliations committed upon Saxony by the 
congress, and particularly by the Prussians, exasperated him 
greatly against the latter ; and when he heard of the emperor's 
landing, and the fortunate issue of his enterprise, he beheld in 
him, henceforth, the liberator of his unfortunate country, and he 
wished to render him all the service in his power. He there- 
fore determined to return to France. He reauested an audience 
of M. Hardenberg, and having obtained it, he pretended to be 
more than ever bent on his former plan of assassinating Napoleon. 
M. Hardenberg, after praising his good intentions, referred him te 
Marshal Blucher, whom he requested to furnish him with the 
means of proceeding to France. Marshal Blucher's head-quarters, 
were then at Namur, and the chief officer of his staff, who gave 
La Sahla a passport, advised him, with a view of facilitating his 
enterprise, to carry with him some detonating powder, and men- 
tioned a shopkeeper at Namur of whom he could procure it. In 
order to avoid exciting susiDicion, La Sahla went himself to the 
dealer, and purchased only four ounces of the fulminating powder* 
He then proceeded to France, and on his arrival in Paris, he in« 
stantly communicated to the government all the information h» 
had acquired respecting the forces of the alUes, their plans, their 
resources, &c. By endeavouring to serve France he believed 
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that he was serving his own country. The police was satisfied 
that M. de La Sahla had communicated to the government some 
verj valuable details, both political and military. He also in« 
formed the war minister that he had brought with him a little 
packet of detonating powder, and offered, it is said, to give it up ; 
but it seems that no one was inclined to receive the dangerous 
deposit. Being asked the reason why he carried the powder 
about him, he replied that he did not wish to have it at the hotel 
where he lodged, for fear that any person should touch it, and 
occasion some accident. He is further said to have given 
M. Mettemich proofs that M. Stein, the Prussian minister, had 
urged him to poison M. de Mongelas, the Bavarian minister, and 
that M. Mettemich appeared indignant and horror-struck at 
JM. Stein's conduct. If these declarations be true, it must be 
acknowledged that some members of the Prussian cabinet then 
resorted to diplomatic measures of a very extraordinary nature.*' 

There is an evident error in the above report respecting the 
age of M. La Sahla, who, in 1815, could not be more than 
twenty-three. It is the latter part of the report which induced 
me to observe above, that if there were any inaccuracies in the 
statement, they were more likely to proceed from Fouch^'s 
police, than the false representations of young La Sahla. It 
IS difficult to give' credit without proof to such accusations. 
However, I decide nothing; but 1 consider it my duty to ex- 
press doubts of the truth of these charges brought against 
I^russian ministers, of whom the Prince of Wittgenstein, a man 
of undoubted honour, has always spoken to me in the best of 
terms. 

There is nothing to prove that La Salila returned to France 
the second time, with the same intentions as before. This 
project, however, is a m)rstery to me, and his detonating 
powder gives rise to many conjectures.* 

* This accomit of La Sahla produced a warm remonstrance from Baron 
Stein, which appeared first in the Prussian State Gazette, and was idfter- 
wards copied into many other papers. In the baron's reply, he declares 
that he never saw La Sahla until that person visited him in Paris, in 1614. 
Tlie baron was not then a Prussian minister, having been dismissed by 
Napoleon, in 1808, from that cabinet of which he never afterwards was a 
member. He asks, what motive could he have for poisoning Count Mon- 
gelas, and what possible influence could such a crime have on the poli- 
tical questions vrhich were agitated in the autumn of 1814 and the spring 
of 1815 ? A complete copy of the baron's vindication was annexed to 
the German translation of Bourrienne's Memoirs. Baron Gagem ap- 
plied to Prince Mettemich for a declaration from him on the sutiject, and 
received in return the following letter : 

** The passage in M. de Bourrienne*s Memoirs, which has attracted 
Baron Stein's attention, produced a similar effect on me. I never knew 
p2 
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I had scmicely left Hambuig, when the Prince of Eckmtdl 
was appointed governor-general of that place, on the union of 
the Hanse Towns with the empire. From that period I was 
constantly occupied in contending against the persecutions 
and denunciations which he racked his imagination to invent. 
I cannot help attributing to those persecutions the emperor's 
coolness towards me on my arrival m Paris. But as Davoust's 
calumnies were devoid of proof, he resorted to a scheme l^ 
which a certain appearance of probability might supply the 
place (^ truth. When I arrived in Paris, at the commence- 
ment of 1811, 1 was informed by an excellent friend I had left 
at Hamburg, M. Bouvier, an emigrant, and one of the hostages 
of Louis XVI., that in a few days I would receive a letter 
whidi would compromise me, and likewise M. de Talleyrand 
and General Kapp. I had never had any connection, on 
matters of business, with either of those individuals, for whom 
I entertained the most sincere attachment. They, like myself, 
were not in the good graces of Marshal Davoust, who could not 
pardon the one for his incontestable superiority of talent, and 
the other for his blunt honesty.* On the receipt of M. Bou- 
vier's letter, I carried it to the Duke de Rovigo, whose situation 
made him perfectly aware of the low intrigues which had been 
carried on against me since I had left Hamburg, by him 
whose ambition aspired to the viceroy alty of Poland. On 

any individoal called La Sahia, either personally or by name. Never, 
under any name whatever, did any person ever come to me, and attribute 
to Baron Stein a purpose having the slightest relation to that stated in. 
the passage in question. I honour the indignation which Baron Stein 
feels. An accusation which womids honour may exist, and be consi- 
dered true, while it remains imcontradicted, by the greater part of readers* 
who always have a predisposition to credulity. They ought to be unde- 
ceived } and the necessity for contradiction is the more pressing, when 
an error appears in a work like M. de Bourrienne*8, which is stamped 
with a character entirely different from the multitude of wretched publi- 
cations which daUy appear." 

Baron Gagem afterwards correspcmded with Bonnrienne, w1k> stated 
that he could not make the desired correction until he publi^ed a titiird 
edition. This proposal, however, was not satisfactory to Baron Stein. — 
£.£d. 

* The son of Marshal Davoust has published a long refutation of the 
charges by Bourrienne against his father. He positively denies that his 
father cherished an enmity to Bourrienne in consequence of the opinion 
the latter says he expressed of the former to the first consul, and endea- 
vours to discredit the statement altogether. With respect to the aflbiis of 
Hamburg he quotes several letters from Napoleon to his father, contain- 
ing orders to inquire into the conduct of Bourrienne. In these letters 
the emperor says, that Bounienne had made an immense fortune by 
counterveoing his orders. As to the letter sent from Hamburg to Paris, 
mentioned in the text, it is asserted, that the marshal knew nothing of it. 
i-(E.Ed.) 
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tiiat, as on many other siidilar occasions, the Duke de Rovigo 
advocated my cause with Napoleon. We agreed that it would 
be best to await the arrival of the letter whidi M. Bourier had 
announced. Three weeks elapsed, and the letter did not 
a{^)ear. The Duke de Rovigo, therefore, told me that I must 
liave he&[% misinformed. However, I was certain that M. 
Bouvier would not have sent me the information on slight 
grounds, and I therefore supposed that the project had onh^ 
been delayed. I was not wrong in my conjecture, for at lengm 
the letter arrived. To what a depdi of infiumy men can de^ 
aeend I The letter was from a man whom I had known at 
Bambuig ; whom I had obliged ; whom I had employed as 
a spy. His epistle was a miracle of impudence. After re- 
lating some extraordinary transactions which he said had taken 
place between us, and which all bore the stamp of falsehood, 
te requested me to send him, by return of po^, the sum of 
sixty thousand francs, on account of what I had promised 
liim, for some business he executed in England, by the di- 
rection of M. de Talleyrand, General Rapp, and myself. Such 
miserable wretches are often caught in the snares they spread 
i&r others. This was the case in Ae present instance ; for the 
fellow had committed the blunder of fixing upon the year 
1802, as the period of this pretended business in England^ 
that is to say, two years before my appointment as minister 
plenipotentiary to the Hanse Towns. This anachronism was 
not the only one I discovered in the letter. 

I took a copy of the letter, and immediately carried the 
original to the Duke de Rovigo, as had been agreed between 
«s. When I waited on the minister, he was just preparing to 
go to the emperor. He took with him the letter which I 
brought, and also the letter which announced its arrival. As 
the Duke de Rovigo entered the audience-chamber, Napoleon 
advanced to meet him, and apostrophized him thus : " Welly 
I have learned fine things of your Bourrienne, whom you are 
always defending." The fact was, the emperor had already 
received a copy of the letter, which had been opened at the 
Hamburg post-office. The Duke de Rovigo told the emperor. 
fbaX he had long known what his majesty had communicated to 
him. He then entered into a fiill explanation of the intrigue, 
of which it was wished to render me the victim, and proved to 
him the more easily the falsehood of my accusers, by remind- 
ing him that in 1802 I was not in Hamburg, but was still in. 
bis service at home. 
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It may be supposed, that I was too much interested in 
knowing what had passed at the Tuileries not to return to the 
Duke de Rovigo the same day. I learned from him the par- 
ticulars which I have already related. He added, that he had 
observed to the emperor that there was no connection between 
Rapp and M. de Talleyrand which could warrant the suspicion 
of their being concerned in the afiair in question. ^* When 
the emperor saw the matter in its true light," said Savary, 
** when I proved to him the palpable exbtence of the odious 
machination, he could not find terms to express his indigna- 
tion. ' What baseness, what horrible villany ! * he exclaimed, 
and gave me orders to arrest and bring to Paris the infamous 
writer of the letter, and you may rely upon it, his orders shall 
be promptly obeyed." Savary, as he had said, instantly de- 
spatched orders for the arrest of the writer, whom he directed 
to be sent to France. On his arrival, he was interrogated re- 
spectmg the letter. He declared that he had written it at the 
instigation, and to the dictation, of Marshal Davoust, for 
doing which he received a small sum of money as a reward. 
He also confessed that, when the letter was put into the post, 
the Prince of Eckmuhl ordered the director of the post to open 
it, take a copy, then seal it again and send it to its address ; 
that is to say, to me, and the copy to the emperor. The writer 
of the letter vras banished to Marseilles, or to the Island of 
Hi^res; but the individual who dictated it continued a 
marshal, a prmce, and a governor-general, and still looked 
forward to the viceroyalty of Poland ! Such was the dis- 
tributive justice of the empire ; and Davoust continued his 
endeavours to revenge himself by other calumnies for my not 
having considered him a man of talent. I must do the Duke 
de Rovigo the justice to say, that though his fidelity to Napo- 
leon was, as it always had been, boundless, yet whilst he ex- 
ecuted the emperor's orders, he endeavoured to make him 
acquainted witn the truth, as was proved by his conduct in 
the case I have just mentioned. He was much distressed by 
the sort of terror which his appointment had excited in the 
public, and he acknowledged to me that he intended to restore 
confidence by a more mild system than that of his predecessor. 
I had observed formerly, that Savary did not coincide in the 
opinion I had always entertained oi Fouch^ ; but when once 
the Duke de Rovigo endeavoured to penetrate the labyrinth of 
police, counter-police, inspections and hierarchies of spying, 
ne found they were all bugoears which Fouch^ had created to 
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alann the emperor, as gardeners put up scarecrows among the 
£ruit-trees, to frighten away the sparrows. Thus, thanks to the 
artifices of Foudi^, the eagle was frightened as easily as the 
sparrows, until the period when the emperor, convinced that 
Fouch^ was maintaining a correspondence with England, 
through the agency of Ouvrard, dismissed him. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



M. Czernischeff— Dissimulation of Napoleon— Napoleon and Alexander- 
Josephine's foresight respecting the affairs of Spain — My visits to Mal- 
maison — Grief of Josephine — Tears and the toilet — ^Vast extent of the 
empire — List of persons condemned to death and banishment in Pied- 
mont — Observation of Alfieri respecting the Spaniards — Success in 
Spain— Check of Mass^na in Portugal— Money lavished by the English 
— Bertrand sent to Illyria, and Marmont to Portugal— Situation of the 
French army— Assembling of the Cortes— Europe sacrificed to the con- 
tinental system— Conversation with Murat in the Champs^Elys^es. 

Since my return to France, I had heard much of the in- 
trigues of M. Czernischeff, an aide-de-camp of the Emperor of 
Russia, who, under the pretext of being frequently sent to 
compliment Napoleon, on the part of the Emperor Alexander,, 
filled, in fact, the office of a spy. The conduct of Napoleon, 
with regard to M. Czernischeff, at that period, struck me as 
singular; especially after the intelligence, which, before my 
departure from Hamburg, I had transmitted to him, respecting 
the dissatisfaction of Russia, and her hostile inclinations. It 
is therefore clear to me, that Bonaparte was well aware of the 
real object of M. Czernischeff *s mission, and that, if he ap- 
peared to give credit to the increasing professions of his friend- 
ship, it was only because he still wished, as he formerly did, 
that Russia might so far commit herself as to afford him a fair 
pretext for the commencement of hostilities in the north. 

M. Czernischeff first arrived in Paris shortly after the 
interview at Erfurt, and after that period was almost constantly 
on the road between Paris and St. Petersburg ; it has been 
computed, that in the space of less than four years, he tra- 
velled more than ten thousand leagues. For a long time, his 
firequent joumeyings excited no surmises ; but while I was in 
Paris, Savary began to entertain suspicions, the correctness of 
lirhich it was not difficult to ascertain, so formidable was still 
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lay Fouchi^y to conceal firom his successor the names of his 
most efficient spies. It was known that M. Czemischeff was 
lookk^ out for a prt^essor of matiiematiGs ; donbtiess^ to di»- 
guise ^ real motives for his stay in Paris, by veiling them 
imder the desire of studying the sciences. The confidant ot 
Alexander had applied to a prt^essor, competed with a puUic 
office ; and from that time all the steps of M. Czemischeff 
were known to the police. It was discovered that he was less 
anxious to question his instructor respecting the equations of a 
degree, or the value of unknown quantities, than to gain all 
the inforuKition he could in regard to the different branches of 
the administration, and particularly the department <^ war. 
It happened that the professor knew some individuals em- 
ployed in the pubUc offices, who furnished him with intelli-^ 
gence, which he in turn communicated to M. Czemischeff, but 
not without making a report of it to the police ; according to 
custom, instead of putting an end to this intrigue at once, it 
was sufficed fully to develop itself. Napoleon was informed 
ofwhat was going on, and in this instance gave a new proof of 
his being an adept in the art of dissimulation ; for, instead of 
testifying any displeasure against M. Czemischeff, he continued 
to receive him with the same marks of feivour which he had 
^own to him during his former missions to Paris. Being, 
nevertheless, desirous to get rid <rf him, without evincing a 
suspicion that his clandestine proceedings had been disco- 
"iBered, he intrusted him with a friendly letter to his brother of 
iRussia ; but Alexander was in such haste to reply to the flat- 
tering missive of his brother of France, that M. Czemischeff 
was hurried back to Paris, having scarcely been suffered to 
eater the gates of St. Petersburg. I believe I am correct in the 
idea, that Napoleon was not really displeased at the intrigues 
d M. Czemischeff, from the supposition that they afforded an 
indication of the hostile intentions of Russia towards France ; 
for, whatever he might say on this subject to his confidents, 
i^iKat reliance can we place on the man who formed the camp 
of Boulogne, without the most distant intention of attempting 
a descent upon England, and who had deceived the whole 
world respecting that important affiur, without taking any one 
into his own confidence ? 

During the period of my stay m Paris, the war with Spain 
and Portugal occupied much of the public attention ; and it 
proved, in the end, an enterprise upon which the intuition of 
Josei^une had not deceived her. In general, she intermeddled 
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little with political affairs: in the first place, because her 
doing SO would have given offence to Napoleon ; and next, 
bi^cause her natural frivolity led her to give a preference to 
lighter pursuits. But I may safely affirm, that she was en- 
dowed with an instinct so perfect, as seldom to be deceived 
Inspecting the good or evil tendency of any measure which 
Napoleon engaged in ; and I remember she told me, that when 
informed of 3ie intention of the emperor to bestow the throne 
of Spain on Joseph, she was seized with a feeling of inde- 
scribable alarm. It would be difficult to define that instinctive 
feeling which leads us to foresee the future ; but it is a feet, 
that Josephine was endowed with this faculty in a more per- 
fect degree than any other person I have ever known ; ai^d to 
her it was a fetal gift, for she suffered at the same time under 
the weight of present and future misfortune. 

I often visited her at Malmaison, as Duroc assured me that 
the emperor had no objection to my doing so ; yet he must 
have been fully aware, that when Josephine and I were in 
confidential conversation, he would not always be mentioned 
in terms of unqualified eulogy; and in truth, his first fidend 
and his first wife, might well be excused for sometimes co- 
mingling their complaints. 

Though more than a twelvemonth had elapsed since the 
divorce, grief still preyed on the heart of Josephine. " You 
cannot conceive, my friend," she often said to me, " all the 
tonJnents that I have suffered since that fetal day I I cannot 
. imagine how I survived it. You cannot figure to yourself the 
agony I endure on seeing every where descriptions of f^tes. 
And the first time he came to visit me, after his marriage, 
what a meeting I How many tears I shed I The days on which 
he comes, are to me days of misery, for he spares me not. 
How cruel to speak of his expected heir. Bourrienne, you can- 
not conceive how heart-rending all this is to me? Better, far 
better, to be exiled a thousand leagues from hence I However/' 
added Josephine, " a few friends still remain feithful in my 
changed fortune ; and that is now the only thing which affords 
me even temporary consolation." The truth is that she was 
extremely unhappy, and the most acceptable consolation her 
friends could offer her was to weep with her. Yet such was 
still Josephine's passion for dress, that after having wept for a 
quarter of an hour, she would dry her tears, to give audience 
to milliners and jewellers. The sight of a new hat would cal . 
ibrth all Josephine's feminine love of finery. One day, 1 re- 
member, that taking advantage of the momentary serenity 
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occasioned by an ample display of sparkling gewgaws, I con- 
gratulated her upon the happy . influence they exercised over 
her spirits, when she said, "My dear friend, I ought, indeM, 
to be indifferent to all this ; but it is a habit/' Josephine 
might have added, that it was also an occupation; for it 
would be no exaggeration to say that if the time she wasted in 
tears and at her toilet, had been subtracted from her life, its 
duration would have been considerably shortened. 

The vast extent of the French empire now presented a spec* 
tacle, which resembled rather the dominion of the Romans^ 
and the conquests of Charlemagne, than the usual form and 
political changes of modem Europe. In feet, for nearly two 
centuries, until the period of the revolution, and particularly 
until the elevation of Napoleon, no remarkable changes had 
taken place in the boundaries of European states, if we except 
the partition of Poland, when two of the co-partitioners com- 
mitted the error of turning the eyes of Russia towards the 
west! Under Napoleon, every thing was overturned with 
astonishing rapidity ! customs, manners, laws, were superseded 
by new customs, new manners, and new laws, imposed by 
force, and forming a heterogeneous whole, which could not 
£dl to dissolve, as soon as the influence of the power which 
had created it should cease to operate. Such was the state of 
Italy, that I have been informed by an individual worthy of 
credit, that if the army of Prince Eugene, instead of being 
victorious, had been beaten on the Piava, a deeply or^ianized 
revolution would have broken out in Piedmont, and even in 
the kingdom of Italy, where, nevertheless, the majority of the 
people fully appreciated the excellent qualities of Eugene. I 
have been also credibly informed that lists were in readiness^ 
designating those of the French who were to be put to death, 
as well as those by whom the severe orders of the imperial 
government had been mitigated, and who were only to be 
banished. In &ct, revolt v^s as natural to the Italians, as 
submission to the Germans, and as the fury of despair to the 
Spanish nation. On this subject I may cite an observation 
contained in one of the works of Alfieri, published fifteen 
years before the Spanish war. Taking a cursory view of the 
different European nations, he regarded the Spaniards as the 
only people possessed of " sufficient energy to struggle against 
foreign usurpation.'' Had I still been near the person of 
Napoleon, I would most assuredly have resorted to an innocent 
artifice, which I had several times employed, and placed the 
work of Alfieri on his table, open at the page I vrished him to 
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read. Alfien's opiiiioa of the Spanish people was hi die end 
fiilly verified ; and I confess I cannot mink without shudder^ 
ing of the torrents of blood which inundated the Poiinsala; 
acid for what ? to make Joseph Bonaparte a king I 

The commencement of 1811 was sufficiently faipourable to 
the French arms in Spain; but towards the beginning of 
Marchy the aspect of affiurs changed. The Duke of Belkoao^ 
notwithstanding the valour of his troops, was unsuecessftil at 
Chiclana; and from that day the French army could not 
make head against the combined forces <^ England and Por- 
tugal. Even Mass^na, notwithstanding the title of Prince of 
Eslingen, which he had won under the walls of Vienna, was 
no longer the favourite child of victory as he had been at 
2urich. 

Having mentioned Mass^na, I may embrace this occasioQ 
to declare that he did not favour the change of the French 
government on the foundation of the empire. Mass^na loved 
two things, glory, and money; but as to what is termed 
hcmours, he only valued those which resulted from the com* 
mand of an army ; and his recollections all bound him to the 
lepublic, because the republic recalled to his mind the most 
brilliant and glorious events of his military career. He was, 
besides, among the number of the marshals who wished to see 
sdimit to the ambition o£ Bonaparte; and he had assuredly 
done enough, since the commencement of the wars of the^ 
Kpublic, to be permitted to enjoy some repose, which his « 
h^dth at that period required. What could he achieve against 
the English in Portugal ? The combined forces of England 
and Portugal daily augmented, while ours diminished. No 
efforts were spared by Ei^land to gain a superiority in the 
great struggle in which she was engaged ; as her mon^ was 
lavished profusely, her troops paid well wherever they went, 
Sttd abundantly supplied with ammunition and provisions, the 
French army was compelled, though far from possessing such 
ample means, to purchase at the same high rate, in ordor to 
keep the natives from joining the Englbh partf . But even 
tilts did not prevent numerous partial insurrections in different 
parts, which rendered adl communication with France ex- 
tremely difficult Armed bands continually carried off our 
dii^ersed soldiers; and the presence of the British troops, 
^ppwted by the money they spent in the country, excited the 
x^bitants against us ; for it is impossible to suppose that, 
imsupported by the English, Portugal could have held out a 
angle moment against France. But battles, bad weather^ 
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amd e^en want, had so reduced the French force, that it was 
ahsoliitely necessary our troops should repose, when their 
iBBterpnses could lead to no results. In this state of things ' 
Mass^a was recalled, because his healtii was so materially- 
iBJured as to r«:ider it impossible for him to exert sufficient 
activity to restore the army to a respectable footing. 

Under these circumstances, Bonaparte sent Bertrand ints 
Illjrria to supersede Marmont, who was ordered in his turn to 
relieve Massena, and take the command of the French army 
in PortugaL Mannont, on assuming the command, found the 
troops in a deplorable state. The d^culty of procuring pro- 
visions was extreme, and the means he was compelled to 
employ fcr diat purpose greatly heightened the evil ; at the 
same time insubordination and want of discipline prevailed to 
such an alarming degree, that it would be as difficult as 
painful to depict the situation of our army at this period. 
Marmont by his steady conduct fortunately succeeded in cor- 
recting the disorders which prevailed, and very soon found 
himsc& at the head of a well-organized army, amounting to 
thirty thousand infentry, with forty pieces of artillery ; but he 
liad only a very small body of cavalry, and those ill-mounted. 

Affidrsin Spain at the commencement of 1811, exhibited an 
aspect not very different from those of Portugal. At first we 
were untformly successful, but our advantages were so deariy 
pirchased that the ultimate issue of this struggle might easiljr 
have been foreseen, because when a people fight for their 
homes and their liberties, the invading army must gradually 
diminish, while at the same time tifie armed population,^ 
imboldened by success, increases in a still more marked pro- 
gression. Insurrection was now regarded by the Spaniards as 
a holy and sacred duty, to which the recent meetings of the 
Cortes in the Isle of Leon, had given, as it were, a legitimate 
character, since Spain found again, in the remembrance of her 
ancient privileges, at least the shadow of a government — « 
centre around which the defenders of the soil of the Peninsula 
could rally. 

The continental system was the cause, if not of the eventual 
fidl, at least of the rapid fall of Napoleon. This cannot be 
doubted, if we consider for a moment the brilliant situation of 
tiie empire in 1811, and the effect simultaneously produced 
throughout Europe, by that system which undermined the 
most powerful throne which ever existed. It was the con- 
tonental system that Napoleon upheld in Spain ; for he had 
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persuaded himself that this system rigorously enforced, would 
strike a death-blow to the commerce of England ; and Duroc 
besides informed me of a circumstance which is of great 
weight in this question. Napoleon, one day, said to him, 
"I am no longer anxious that Joseph should be King of 
Spain ; and he himself is indifferent about it. I would give 
the crown to the first comer, who would shut his ports against 
the English." 

Murat had come to Paris on the occasion of the empress's 
accouchement, and I saw him several times during his stay^ 
for we had always been on the best terms; and I must , 
do him the justice to say, that he never assumed the king 
but to his courtiers, and those who had known him only as a 
monarch. Eight or ten days after the birth of the King of 
Home, as I was one morning walking in the Champs-Elys^ea, 
I met Murat. He was alone, and dressed in plain clothes. 
We were exactly opposite the gardens of his sister-in-law, the 
Princess Borghese. " Well, Bourrienne,'' said Murat, after 
we had exchanged the usual courtesies, " well, what are you 
about now ?" I informed him how I had been treated by Na- 
poleon ; who, that I might not be in Hamburg when the decree 
of union arrived 'there, had recalled me to Paris under a show 
of confidence. I think I still see the handsome and expres- 
sive countenance of Joachim when having addressed him by 
the titles of Sire and your Majesty, he said to me, " Pshaw ! 
Bourrienne, are we not old comrades? The emperor has 
treated you unjustly ! and to whom has he not been unjust 1 
His displeasure is preferable to his favour, which costs so 
dear ! He says that he made us kings ! but did we not make 
him emperor I To you, my friend, whom I (have known long 
and intimately, I can make my profession of faith. My 
sword, my blood, my life, belong to the emperor. When 
he calls me to the field to combat his enemies, and the 
enemies of France, I am no longer a king, I resume the rank 
of a marshal of the empire ; but let him require no more. At 
Naples I will be King of Naples, and I will not sacrifice to 
his fisJse calculations, die life, fiie wellbeing, and the interests 
of my subjects. Let him not imagine that he can treat me as 
he has treated Louis ! For I am ready to defend, even against 
him, if it must be so, the rights of the people, over whom he 
has appointed me to rule. Am I then an advanced-guard 
king?'^ These last words appeared to me peculiarly ap- 
propriate in the mouth of Murat, who had always served m 
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the advanced guard of our armies, and which I thought ex- 
pressed in a very happy manner the similarity of his situation 
as a king and as a soldier. 

I walked with Murat about half an hour. In the course of 
our conversation, he informed me that his greatest cause of 
complaint against the emperor was, his having first set him 
forward, and then abandoned him. *^ Before I arrived in 
Naples,'' continued he, " it was intimated to me that there was 
a design of assassinating me. What did I do ? I entered 
tot city alone, at midnight, in an open carriage, for I would 
, rather have been assassinated at once, than have lived in the 
constant fear of being so. I afterwards made a descent on 
the isle of Ischia, which succeeded. I attempted one against 
Sicily, and am certain it would have also been successful, had 
the emperor fulfilled his promise of sending the Toulon fleet 
to second my operations ; but he issued contrary orders : he 
enacted Mazariuy and wished me to play the part of the ad- 
venturous Duke of Guise, But I see his designs. Now that 
he has a son on whom he has bestowed the title of King of 
Rome, he merely wishes the crown of Naples to be con- 
sidered as a deposit in my hands. He regards Naples as a 
future annexation to the kingdom of Rome, to which I foresee 
it is his design to unite the whole of Italy. But let him not 
urge me too for, for I will oppose him, and, conquer, or perish 
in the attempt." 

I had the discretion not to inform Murat, how correctly he 
had devined the plans of the emperor, and his projects as to 
Italy ; but in regard to the continented system, which, per- 
haps, the reader will be inclined to call my great battle-horse, 
I spoke of it as I had done to the Prince of Sweden, and I 
perceived that he was fully disposed to follow my advice, as 
experience has sufficiently proved. It was in hct the con- 
tinental system which separated the interests of Murat from 
those of file emperor, and which compelled the new King of 
Naples to form alliances amongst the princes at war with 
France. Different opinions have been entertained on this 
subject ; mine is, that the marshal of the empire was wrong, 
but the King of Naples right 
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Wew titles and old ncones— Napoleon's dislike of literaiy men— Odes, &c. 
on tbe nuoTiagre of Napote(m--Ch«teaabriand and Lemerder— Death of 
Chenier— Chateaubriaiid elected his successor— His disoonise read by 
Napdeon — ^Bonaparte compared to Nero — Snppresaion of tiie Morcnn 
— ^M. de Chateaubriand ordered to leave Paris— MM. Lemerder and 
Esmenard presented to the emperor — Birth of the King of Rome- 
France in 1811— My r^xim to Hamburg— Goremment committee esta- 
Uished Ibere— Anecdote of the Count de Chaban— Napoleon's mis« 
understanding with tbe pope — Cardinal Fesdi — Convention of m 
council— Declaration required from the bishops— Spain in 1811— Cer- 
tainty of war with Russia^— Lauriston supersedes Caulincourt at ^ 
Petersburg— The war in Spain neglected— Troops of all nations at the 
disposid of Bonaparte— Levy of national guard— Tteaties with France 
and Austria— Capitulation renewed with Switzerland— Intrigues witSi 
CsBCnifldieff. 

The princes and dukes of the empire must pardon me for 
so often designating them by their republican names. Tlie 
marshals set less value on their titles of nobility, than the 
dukes and counts selected from among the civilians. Of all 
the sons of the republic, Regnault de Saint-Jean-d'Ang^ly, 
was the most gratified at being a count, whilst among the 
fathers of the revolution, no <Mie could regard with greater dis- 
dain than Fouch6, his title of Duke of Otranto; he con- 
gratulated himself upon its possession only once, and that was 
after the fall of the empire. 

I have expressed my dislike of Fouch^, and the reason of 
that feeling was, I could not endure his system of making the 
police a government within a government. He had left Paris 
before my return thither, but I had frequent occasion to speak 
of that famous personage to Savary, who for the reason above 
assigned, I do not always term Duke de Rovigo. Savary 
knew better than any one the fallacious measures of Fouch^'s 
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administration, since he was his successor. Fouch^, under 
pretence of encouraging men of letters, though well aware that 
the emperor was hostile to them, intended only to bring them 
into contempt, by making them write verses at command. 
It was easily seen that Napoleon nourished a profound dislike 
of literary men, though we must not conclude that he wished 
the public to be awaie of that dislike. Those besides who 
devoted their pens to blazon his glory and his power, were 
sure to be received by him with distinction. On the other 
hand, as Charlemagne and Louis XIV. owed a portion of the 
splendour of their reigns to the lustre reflected on them by 
literature, he wished to appear to patronise authors, provided 
that they never discussed questions relating to philosophy, 
the independence of mankind, and civil and political rights. 
In regard to men of science, it was wholly different; those he 
held in real estimation ; but men of letters, properly so called, 
were considered by him merely as a sprig in his Imperial 
crown. The marriage of the emperor with an Arch-duchesis 
of Austria had set all the court poets to work, and in this 
strife of praise and flattery, it must be confessed that the false 
gods were vanquished by the true God ; for in spite of their 
fulsome verses, not one of the disciples of Apollo could ex- 
ceed in extravagance the bishops in their mandaments. At a 
time when so many were striving to force themselves into 
notice, there still existed a feeling of esteem in the public 
mind for men of superior talent, who remained independent 
amidst the general corruption; such was M. Lemercier; such 
was M. de Chateaubriand. I was in Paris in the spring of 
1811, at the period of Chenier's death, when the numerous 
friends whom Chateaubriand possessed in the 'Second class of 
the Institute, looked to him as the successor of Chenier. This 
was more than a mere literary -question, not only on account 
of the high literary reputation M. de Chateaubriand already 
possessed, but of the recollection of his noble conduct at the 
period of the Duke d'Enghien's death, which was yet fresh in 
the memory of every one ; and besides, no person could be 
ignorant of the immeasurable difference of opinion between 
Chenier and M. de Chateaubriand. 

M.de Chateaubriand obtained a greatmajorityof votes, and 
was elected a member of the Institute. Tliis opened a wide 
field for conjecture in Paris. Every one was anxious to see 
how the author of the " G^nie du Christianisme,'' the faithful 
defender of the Bourbons, would bend his eloquence to pro- 
nounce the eulogium of a regicide. The time for the admis- 
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sion of the new member of the Institute arrived ; but in his 
discourse, copies of which were circulated in Paris, he had 
ventured to allude to the death of Louis XVI., and to raise 
his voice against the regicides. This did not displease Napo- 
leon ; but, M. de Chateaubriand also made a profession of 
fitith in feyour of liberty, which, he said, found refuge amongst 
men of letters when banished from the politic body. This was 
great boldness, for the time ; for though Bonaparte was secretly 
gratified at seeing the judges of Louis XVI. scourged by an 
heroic pen, yet those men held the highest situations under 
the government. Cambac^r^s filled the second place in the 
empire, although at a great distance from the first : Merlin de 
Donay was also in power ; and it is known how much liberty 
vras stifled and hidden beneath the dazzling iftusion of what 
is termed glory. M. M. Suard, de S^gur, de Fontanes, and 
two or three other members of the same class of the Institute^ 
whose names I cannot recollect, were of opinion that the dis- 
course should be read ; but it was opposed by the majority. 
"When Napoleon was informed of what had passed, he de- 
manded a sight of the address, which was presented to him 
by M. Dam. After having perused it, he exclaimed : — " Had 
this discourse been delivered, I would have shut the gates of 
the Institute, and thrown M. de Chateaubriand into a dun- 
geon for life." The storm long raged; at length means of 
conciliation were tried. The emperor required M. de Cha- 
teaubriand to prepare another discourse, which the latter re- 
fused to do, in spite of every menace. Madame Gay applied 
to Madame Regnault de Saint-Jean-d'Angely, who interested 
her husband in favour of the author of the " G^nie du Chris- 
tianisme." M. de Montalivet and Savary also acted on thi» 
occasion in the most praiseworthy manner; and succeeded in 
appeasing the first transports of the emperor's rage. But the 
name of Chateaubriand constantly called to mind the circum- 
stances which had occasioned him to give in his resignation ; 
and besides. Napoleon had another complaint against him. 
He had published in the Mercure, an article on a work of 
M. Alexandre de Laborde. In that article, which was eagerly 
read in Paris, and which caused the suppression of the Mer- 
cure, occurred the famous phrase which has been since so 
often repeated : " In vaui Nero triumphed : Tacitus was born 
in his empire." This quotation leads me to repeat an ob- 
servation which, I believe, I have already made, viz. that it is 
a manifest exaggeration to compare Bonaparte to Nero. Napo- 
leon's ambition might blind his vision to political crimes; 
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bat in private life, no man could evince less disposition to 
cruelty. A proof that he bore little resemblance to Nero, is 
that his anger against the author of the article in question vented 
itself in mere words. " What !'' exclaimed he, " does Cha- 
teaubriand think I am a fool, and that I do not know what 
he means? If he go on this way, I will have him- sabred on 
the steps of the Tuileries.'' This language is quite charac- 
teristic of Bonaparte; but it was uttered in the first ebullition 
of his wrath. Napoleon merely tlireatened, but Nero would 
have made good his threat; and in such a case, there is surely 
some difference between words and deeds. 

The discourse of M. de Chateaubriand revived Napoleon's 
former enmitj^against him ; he received an order to quit Paris. 
M. Daru returned to him the manuscript of his discourse, 
which had been read by Bonaparte, who cancelled some 
passages with a pencil. 

Such were the principal circumstances attending the nomi- 
nation of Chateaubriana to the Institute. I shall now relate 
some others which occurred on a previous occasion, viz. on 
the election of an old and worthy visiter at Malmaison, M. 
Lemercier, and which will serve to show one of those strange 
inconsistencies so frequent in the character of Napoleon. 

After the foundation of the empire, M. Lemercier ceased to 

S resent himself at the Tuileries, Saint Cloud, or at Malmaison, 
lough he was often seen in the saloons of Madame Bona- 
parte, while she yet hoped not to become a queen. Two 
places were vacant at once in the second class of the Institute, 
which still contained a party favourable to liberty. This party, 
finding it impossible to influence the nomination of both mem- 
bers, contented itself with naming one; it being the mutual con- 
dition in return for favouring the government candidate, that the 
government party should not oppose the choice of the liberals. 
The liberal party selected M. Lemercier; but as they knew 
his former connection with Bonaparte had been broken offj, 
they wished first to ascertain that he would do nothing to 
compromise their choice. Chenier was empowered to inquire 
whether M. Lemercier would refuse to accompany them to the 
Tuileries, when they repaired thither in a body; and whether, 
on his election, he would comply with the usual ceremony of 
being presented to the emperor. M. Lemercier replied, that 
he would do nothing contrary to the customs and usages of 
the body to which he might belong; he was accordingly 
elected. The government candidate was M. Esmenard, who 
was also elected. The two new members were presented to 
q2 
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the emperor on the same day. On this occasion upwards 
of fournundred persons were present in the saloon, from one of 
whom I received these details. When the emperor saw M. 
Lemercier; for whom he had long pretended great friendship, 
he said to him, in a kind tone, " Well, Lemercier, 3rou are 
now installed." Lemercier respectfully bowed to the em- 
peror, but without uttering a word in reply. Napoleon was 
mortified at this silence ; but without saying any thing more 
to Lemercier, he turned to Esmenard, the member who should 
have been most acceptable to him, and vented upon him the 
whole weight of his indignation, in a manner equally unfeeling 
and unjust. " Well, Esmenard," said he, " do you still hold 
your place in the police V These words were spoken in so 
loud a tone, as to be heard by all present ; and it was doubt- 
less this cruel and ambiguous speech, which furnished the 
enemies of Esmenard with arms to attack his reputation as a 
man of honour, and to give an appearance of disgrace to 
those functions which he exercised vtrith so much zeal and 
ability. 

When, at the commencement of 1811, 1 left Paris, I had 
ceased to delude myself respecting the brilliant career which 
seemed opening before me during the consulate. I clearfy 
perceived that since Bonaparte, instead of receiving me as I 
expected, refused to see me, the calumnies of my enemies 
were triumphant, and that I had nothing to hope for from an 
absolute ruler, whose past injustice rendered nim the more 
unjust. He now possessed what he had so long and ardently 
wished for, a son of his own — an inheritor of his name, h^ 
power, and his throne. I must take this opportunity of stating, 
that the malevolent and infamous rumours spread abroad 
respecting the birth of the King of Rome were wholly without 
foundation. My friend Corvisart, who did not for a single 
instanjt leave Maria Louisa, during her long and painful labour, 
removed from my mind every doubt on tiie subject. It is as 
true that the young prince, for whom the emperor of Austria 
answered at the font, was the son of Napoleon and the arch- 
duchess Maria Louisa, as it is false that Bonaparte was the 
father of the first child of Hortense. The birth of the son of 
Napoleon was hailed v^dth general enthusiasm. The emperor 
was at the height of his power from the period of the birth of 
his son, until flie reverse he experienced after the battle of die 
Moskowa. The empire, including the states possessed by 
the imperial family, contained nearly fifty-seven millions of 
inhabitants; but the period was fast approadnng when this 
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powers unparalleled in modem tin^s, was to moulds away, 
and fadl by its own weight. 

As I took the most Urely interest in all that concerned the 
Hanse Towns, my first care on returning to Hamburg, was to 
collect information from the most respectable sources concern- 
ing the influential members of the new government. Davoust 
was at its head. On his arrival, he had established in the 
duchy of Mecklenburg, in Swedish Pomerania and in Stral- 
sund^ the capital of tlmt province, military posts and custom- 
houses, and that in a time of profound peace with those coun- 
tries, and without any previous declaration. The omnipotence 
<rf Nsqpoleon, and the terror inspired by the name of Davoust, 
overcame all obstacles which might have opposed those ini- 
quitous usurpations. The weak were forced to yield to the 
strong. 

At Hamburg a government committee was formed, consist- 
ing of the Prince of Eckmuhl, as president, Count de Chaban, 
counsellor of state, who superintended the departments of the 
interior and finance, and of M. Faure, counsellor of state, 
who was appmnted to form and regulate the courts of law. I 
^ad sometimes met M. de Chaban at Malmaison. He wai> 
distantly related to Josephine, and had formerly been an 
officer in the French guards. He was compelled to emigrate^ 
having been subjected to every species of persecution during 
the revolution. I recollect an anecdote, which but too well 
depicts those diastrous times. The Count de Chaban, being 
obliged to cross Fran(^e during the reign of terror, was com- 
pelled to assume a disguise. He accordingly provided him- 
self with a smock-frock, a cart and horses, and a load of 
com. In this manner he journeyed from place to place, till 
he reached the frontiers. He stopped at Rocbambeau, in the 
Vendomois, where he was recognized by the Marshal de Ro-^ 
chambeau, who, to guard against exciting any suspicion among 
}kis servants, treated him as if he had really been a carman, 
and said to him, '^ You may dine in the kitchen.'' M. de 
Chaban was among the first of the emigrants who returned to 
France after the 18th Bmmaire. He was at first made sub- 
prefect of Vendome; but, on the union of Tuscany with 
France, Napoleon created him a member of the junta ap- 
jwinted to regulate the afiairs of Tuscany. He next became 
prefect of Coblentz and Bmssels, was made a count by Bona- 
parte, and was afterwards chosen a member of the government 
committee at Hamburg. M. de Chaban v^as a man of up- 
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light principles, and he discharged his various functions n a 
way that commanded esteem and attachment. 
, During my stay in Hambui^, which on this occasion was 
not very long, Napoleon's attention was particularly engaged 
by the campaign of Portugal and his discussions with the 
pope. At this period, the thunderbolts of Rome were not 
very alarming. Yet precautions were taken to keep secret the 
excommunication which Pius VII. had pronounced against 
Napoleon. The event, however, got reported about, and a 
party in favour of the pope sjpeedily rose up among the clergy, 
and more particularly among the &natics. Napoleon sent to 
5avona the Archbishops of Nantz, Bourges, Treves, and Tours, 
to endeavour to bring about a reconciliation with his holiness. 
But all their endeavours were unavailing, and after staying a 
month at Savona, they returned to Paris without having done 
any thing. But Napoleon was not discouraged by this first 
disappointment, ana he shortly afterwards sent a second de- 
putation, which experienced the same fate as the first. Car- 
dinal Fesch, Napoleon's uncle, took part with the pope. For 
this fact I can vouch, though I cannot for an answer which he 
is said to have made to the emperor. I have been informed, 
that when Napoleon was one day speaking to his uncle about 
the pope*s obstinacy, the cardinal made some observations to 
him on his (Bonaparte's) conduct to the holy father, upon 
which Napoleon flew into a passion, and said that the pope 
and he were two old fools. " As for the pope," said he, " he 
is too obstinate to listen to any thing. * No, I am determined 

he shall never have Rome again He will not remain at 

Savona, and where does he wish I should send him ?" — ^^ To 
heaven, perhaps," replied the cardinal. 

The truth is, the emperor was violently irritated against 
Pius VII. Observing with uneasiness, the differences and 
difficulties to which all these dissensions gave rise, he was 
anxious to put a stop to them. As the pope would not listen 
to any propositions that were made to him, Napoleon con- 
voked a coimcil, which assembled iii Paris, and at which seve- 
ral Italian bishops were present. The pope insisted that the 
temporal and spiritual interests should be discussed together ; 
and, however disposed a certain number of prelates, particu- 
larly the Italians, might be to separate these two points of 
discussion, yet the influence of the church, and well-contrived 
intrigues, gradually gave preponderance to the wishes of the 
pope. The emperor, having discovered that a secret corre- 
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spondence was carried on by several of the bishops and arch- 
bishops who had seats in the council, determined to get rid 
«f some of them, and the Bishops of Ghent, Troyes, Toumay, 
and Toulouse, were arrested, and sent to Vincennes. They 
were superseded by others. He wished to dissolve the coun- 
cil, which he saw was making no advance towards the object 
be had in view, and fearing that it might adopt some act at 
variance with his supreme wish, every member of the council 
was individually required to make a declaration that the pro- 
posed changes were conformable to the laws of the church. 
It was said at the time, that they were unanimous in this indi- 
vidual declaration, though it is certain that in the sittings of 
the council opinions were divided. I know not what his holi- 
ness thought of these written opinions compared with the 
verbal opinions that had been delivered ; but certain it is, 
though still a captive at Savona, he refused to adhere to the 
concessions granted in the secret declarations. 

The conflicts which took place in Spain during the sum- 
mer of 1811, were unattended by any decisive results. Some 
brilliant events, indeed, attested the courage of our troops, 
and the skill of our generals. Such were the battle of Albu- 
fera, and the taking of Tarragona, while Wellington was 
obliged to raise the siege of Badajos. These advantages, 
which were attended only by glory, encouraged Napoleon in 
the hope of triumphing in the Peninsula, and Enabled him 
to enjoy the brilliant fetes which took place in Paris, in cele- 
bration of the birth of the King of Rome. 

On his return from a tour in Holland, at the end of Oc- 
tober, Napoleon clearly saw that a rupture with Russia was 
inevitable. In vain he sent Lauriston, as ambassador to St. 
Petersburg, to supersede Caulincourt, who would no longer 
remain there: all the diplomatic skill in the world could 
effect nothing with a powerful government, which had already 
formed its determination. All the cabinets in Europe were 
now unanimous in wishing for the overthrow of Napoleon's 
power, and the people no less ardently wished for an order 
of things less fatal to their trade and industry. In the state to 
which Europe was reduced, no one could counteract the wish 
of Russia and her allies to go to war with France — Lauriston, 
no more than Caulincourt. 

The continental war for which Napoleon was now obliged to 
prepare, forced him to neglect Spain, and to leave his interests 
in that country in a state of real danger. Indeed, his occupa- 
tion of Spain, and his well-known wish to maintain himself 
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there, were additional motives ibr inducing the powers of 
Europe to enter upon a war which would necessarily divide 
Napoleon's forces. All at once, the troops which were in Italy 
and the north of Germany moved towards the frontiers of the 
Kussian empire. In March, 1811, the emperor had all the 
military forces of Europe at his disposal, it was curious to 
see this union of nations, distinguished by difference of manners, 
language, religion, and interests, all ready to fight for one man, 
against a power who had done nothing to offend them. Prussia 
herself, though she could not pardon the injuries he had inflicted 
upon her, joined his alliance, though with the intention of 
breaking it on the first opportunity. When the war with 
Kussia was first spoken of, Duroc and I had fi^quent conversa- 
tions on the subject. I communicated to him all\he intelli- 
gence I received from abroad respecting that vast enterprise. 
The Duke de Kovigo shared all my forebodings ; and if he, 
and ithose who thought like him had been listened to, the war 
would probably have been avoided. Through him I learned 
who were the individuals who urged the invasion. The eager 
ambition with which they looked forward to viceroyalties, 
duchies, and endowments, blinded them to the possibility of 
seeing the Cossacks in Paris. 

The gigantic enterprise being determined on, vast prepara?- 
tions were made for carrying it into effect. Before his departure. 
Napoleon, who was to take with him all the disposable troops, 
caused a senatus consultum to be issued for levying the na- 
tional guards, who were divided into three corps. He also 
arranged his diplomatic affairs, by concluding, in February 
1812, a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, with Prussia, 
by virtue of which the two contracting powers mutually gua- 
ranteed the integrity of their own possessions, and the European 
possessions of the Ottoman Porte, because that power was then 
at war with Russia. A similar treaty was concluded about the 
beginning of March with Austria, and about the end of the same 
month. Napoleon renewed the capitulation of France and Swit- 
aerland. At length, in the month of April, there came to light 
an evident proof of the success which had attended M. Czemis- 
cheff's intrigues in Paris. It was asceitained that a clerk in 
the war-office, named Michel, had communicated to him the 
situation of the French forces in Germany. Michel was con- 
demned to death, for the time was gone by when Bonaparte^ 
confident in his genius and good fortune, could communicate 
his plans to the spy of General M61as. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



Attacks of my enemies— Memorial to tbe emperor— Ogier de la Saossayew 
•nd the Mysterious box— Removal of the pope to Fontainbleau— Anec- 
dote of his holiness and M. Denon— Departure of Napoleon and Maria 
Louisa for Dresden— Situation of aiEairs in Spain and Portugal— Rapp»8 
account of the emperor's journey to Dantzic— Mutual wish for war on 
the part of Napoleon and Alexander— Sweden and Turkey— Napoleon»» 
Tain attempt to detach Sweden from her alliance with Russia. 

I TRUST, that whatever my readers may reproach me with, 
they cannot complain of my speaking too frequently of myself. 
I hide myself as much as possible behind those important per- 
sonages whom I have known intimately, and with whom I 
have endeavoured to make others acquainted. However, there 
are some circumstances in which I am personally concerned, 
and the mention of which I cannot with propriety omit. Such 
are the infamous calumnies which incessantly and bitterly pur- 
sued me fi-om the moment when my functions in Hamburg 
ceased by the union of the Hanse Towns with the great metro- 
politan empire. The little that I have already stated on this 
subject, will have sufficed to point out the quarter whence these 
calunmies proceeded. I suppose, that by assailing me, Davoust 
consoled himself for his disappointment in not becoming viceroy 
of Poland. 

In March, 1812, when I saw that an approaching war 
would necessarily take Napoleon from France, weary of the 
persecutions, and even threats, by which I was every day as- 
sailed, I addressed to the emperor a memorial explaining my 
conduct, and showing the folly and wickedness of my accusers^ 
Among them was a certain Ogier de la Saussaye, who had sent 
a report to the emperor, in which the principal xharge was, 
that I had carried off a box containing important papers belong- 
ing to the first consul. The accusation of Ogier de la Saus- 
saye^ terminated thus : ^^ I add to my report the interrogatories 
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of MM. Westphalen, Osy, Chapeau Rouge, Ankscher, Thierry, 
and Gumprecnt-Mares. The evidence of the latter bears prin- 
cipally on a certain mysterious boa:, a secret upon which it ts im- 
possible to throto any hght, but the reality of which we are bound 
to believe,*' These are his words. The affair of the mysterious 
box has been already explained. I have already informed the 
reader that I put my papers into a box, which I buried lest it 
should be stolen from me. But for that precaution I should 
not have been able to lay before the reader the autograph docu- 
ments in my possession, and which I imagine form the most 
essential part of these volumes. In my memorial to the em- 
peror I said in allusion to the passage above quoted, " This, 
Sire, is the most atrocious part of Ogier*s report. Q^imprecht 
being questioned on this point replies, that the accuser has 
probably, as well as himself, seen the circumstance mentioned 
m an infamous pamphlet which appeared seven or eight years 
ago. It was I thmk entitled, *Le secret du Cabinet desTuileries/ 
and was very likely at the time of its app^xance denounced to 
your Majesty by the police. In that libel it is stated among a 
thousand other calumnies equally false and absurd : fflien I 
left the first consul I carried away a box full of important 
papers ; that I was in consequence sent to the Temple, where your 
brother Joseph came to me and offtred me my liberation, and a 
million of francs, if I would restore the papers, which I refused to 
do, ^c. Ogier, instead of looking for this libel in ^lamburg, 
where I read it, has the impudence to give credit to the charge, 
the truth of which could have been ascertained immediately : 
and he adds, this secret we are bound to believe. Your Majes^ 
knows whether I was ever in the Temple and whether Joseph 
ever made such an offer to me." I entreated that the emperor 
would do me the favour to bring me to trial ; for, certainly, I 
should have regarded that as a favour, rather than to remain as 
I was, exposed to vague accusations ; yet all my solicitations 
were in vain. My letter to the emperor remained unanswered ; 
but though Bonaparte could not spare a few moments to reply 
to an old friend, I learned through Duroc the contempt he che- 
rished for my accusers. Duroc advised me not to be uneasy, 
and that in all probability the emperor's prejudices against me 
would be speedily overcome ; and I must say, that if they were 
not overcome, it was neither the fault of Duroc nor Savary, 
who knew how to estimate the miserable intrigues just al- 
luded to. 

Napoleon was at length determined to extend the bounds of 
bis empire, or rather to avenge the injuries which Russia had 
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oommitted against his continental system. Yet, before he de* 
parted for Gennany, the resolute refiisal of the pope to submit 
to any arrangement, occasionally claimed his consideration. 
Savona did not appear to him a sufficiently secure residence 
for such a prisoner. He feared that when all his strength should 
be removed towards the Niemen, the English might carry 
off the pope, or that the Italians, excited by the clergy, whose 
dissatisfaction was general in Itsdy, would stir up those reli- 
gious dissensions which are always fatal and difficult to quell. 
With the view, therefore, of keeping the pope under his con- 
trol, he removed him to Fontainbleau, and even at one time 
thought of bringing him to Paris. 

The emperor appointed M. Denon to reside with the pope 
ait Fontainbleau ; and to afford his illustrious prisoner the so- 
ciety of such a man, was certainly a delicate mark of attention 
on the part of Napoleon. When speaking of his residence 
with Pius VII., M. Denon related to me the following anec- 
dote; " The pope," said he, " was much attached to me. He 
always addressed me by the appellation my son, and he loved 
to converse with me, especially on the subject of the Egyptian 
expedition. One day he asked me for my work on Egypt, 
which he said he wished to read, and as you know, it is not 
quite orthodox, and does not perfectly agree with the creation 
of the world according to Genesis, I at first hesitated ; but the 
pope insisted, and at length I complied with his wish. The 
holy father assured me that he had been much interested by 
the perusal of the book. I made some allusion to the delicate 
points, upon which he said, * No matter, no matter, my son ; 
all that is exceedingly curious, and I must confess entirely 
new to me.' I then," continued M. Denon, " told his holiness^ 
why I hesitated to lend him the work, which, I observed, he 
had excommunicated, together with its author. * Excommu- 
nicated you, my son?' resumed the pope, in a tone of affection- 
ate concern. * I am very sorry for it, and I assure you I was 
far from being aware of any such thing.' " When M. Denon 
related to me this anecdote, he told me how greatly he had 
admired the virtues and resignation of the holy father ; but he 
added, that it would nevertheless have been easier to make him 
a martyr, than to have induced him to yield on any point, 
until he should be restored to the temporal sovereignty of 
Rome, of which he considered himself the depositary, and 
which he would not endure the reproach of having willingly 
sacrificed. After determining on the pope's residence, Napo-* 
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Uon s6t off for Dresden, accompanied hj Maria Louisa, "wto 
had expressed a wish to see her &dier. 

This enterprise, the most gigantic perhaps the genius of man 
ever conceived, since the conquest of India by Alexander, now 
absorbed universal attention, and defied the calculations of 
reason. The Manzanares was forgotten, and nothing was 
thought of but the Niemen, aheady so celebrated by the raft of 
Tilsit. Thither, as towards a common centre, were moving 
men, horses, provisions, and baggage of every kind,^ from aU 
parts of Europe. The hopes of our generals, and the fears of 
all prudent men, were directed to Russia. The war in Spain^ 
which was becoming more and more unfortunate, excited but 
feeble interest; and our most distinguished officers looked 
upon it as a disgrace to be sent to the Peninsula. In short, it 
was easy to foresee the period that was not hx distant when 
the French would be obliged to recross the Pyrenees. Though 
the truth was concealed from the emperor on many subjects^ 
yet he was not deceived as to the situation of Spam in the 
Spring of 1812. In February the Duke de Ragusa had 
frankly informed him that the armies of Spain and Portugal 
could not, without considerable reinforcements of men and 
money, hope for any important advantages, since Ciudad- 
Bodrigo and Badajoz had tallen into the hamds of the English. 

Before he commenced his great operations on the Niem^i 
and the Volga, Napoleon made a journey to Dantzic, and . 
Rapp, who was then governor of that city, infiNrmed me of 
some curious particulars connected with the imperial visit. 
The fact is, that if Kapp*s advice had been listened to, and 
had been supported by men higher in rank than himself^ 
Bonaparte would not have braved the chances of the Russian 
war, until those chances turned against him. Speaking to me 

of the Russians, Rapp said, <' Those will soon be as 

wise as we are ! Every time we go to war with them, we 
teach them how to beat us." I was struck with the originality 
and truth of this observation, which, at the time I heard it, was 
new, though it has been since often repeated. 

** On leaving Dresden," said Rapp to me, " Napoleon came 
to Dantzic. I expected a dressing; for, to tell the truth, I had 
treated very cavalierly his custom-house and its officers, who 
were raising up as many enemies to France as there were in- 
habitants in my government. I had also warned him of all 
that has since happened in Russia, but I assure you I did not 
think myself quite so good a prophet. In the beginning of 
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1812, 1 thus wrote to him : * If your Majesty should expe- 
rience reverses, you may depend on it that both Russians and 
Germans will rise up in a mass to shake oflf the yoke. There 
will be a crusade, and all your allies will abandon you. Even 
the King of Bavaria, on whom you rely so confidently, will 
join the coalition. I except only the King of Saxony. He, 
perhj^s, might remain fedthiul to you ; but his subjects will 
force him to make common cause with your enemies.' The 
King of Naples, continued Rapp, -^^o had the command of 
the cavalry, had been to Dantzic before the emperor. He 
seemed to take no more favourable a view of the approaching 
campaign than I did. Murat was dissatisfied that the em- 
peror would not consent to his rejoining him in Dresden ; and 
he said that he would rather be a captain of grenadiers than a 
king such as he was.'' 

Here I interrupted Rapp to tell him what had fallen fix>m 
Murat when I met him in the Champs-Elys^s. " Bah 1 " 
resumed Rapp, " Murat, brave as he was, was a craven in 
Napoleon's presence. On the emperor's arrival in Dantzic, 
the first thing of which he spoke to me vras the alliance he 
had just then concluded vnm Prussia and Austria. I could 
not refiain firom telling him that we did a great deal of mischief 
as allies ; a fact of which I was assured firom the reports daily 
transmitted to me respecting the conduct of our troops. 
Bonaparte tossed his head, as you know he was in the habit 
of doing when he was displeased. After a moment's silence, 
dropping the familiar thee and thou, he said, ^ Monsieur le 
G^nlral, this is a torrent which must be allowed to run itself 
out. It mil not last long. I must first ascertain whether 
Alexander decidedly wishes for war.' Then, suddenly chang- 
ing the subject of conversation, he said, * Have you not lately 
observed something extraordinary in Murat ? I think he is 
quite altered. Is he ill ? ' — ^ Sire,' replied I, * Murat is not 
ill, but he is out of spirits.' — * Out of spirits ; but why ? Is 
he not satisfied at being a king? ' — * Sire, Murat says he is no 
king.' — * That is his ovm fault. Why does he make himself 
a Neapolitan. Why is he not a Frenchman ? When he is 
in his kingdom he commits all sorts of follies. He favours 
the trade of England ; that I vrill not sufier.' 

" When," continued Rapp," he spoke of the favour extended 
by Murat to the trade between Naples and England, I thought 
my turn would come next ; but I veas deceived. No more 
was said on the subject ; and when I was about to take my 
ieave^ the emperor said to me^ as when in his best of humours. 
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* Rapp, you will sup with me this evening/ I accoidingTj 
supped that evening with the emperor, who had also invited 
the King of Naples and Berthier. Next day, the emperor 
visited the fortress, and afterwards returned to the government- 
palace, where he received the civil and military authorities. 
He again invited Murat, Berthier, and me to supper. Whea 
we first sat down to table, we were all very dull, for the 
emperor observed silence ; and, as you well know, under such 
circumstances, not even Murat himself dared to be the first to 
speak to him. At length Napoleon, addressing me, inquired 
how far it was firom Cadiz to Dantzic? * Too feir,Sire,' replied 
I. — ^ I understand you. Monsieur le G^n^ral ; but in a few 
months the distance will be still greater/ — * So much the 
worse. Sire !' Here there was another pause. Neither Murat 
nor Berthier, on whom the emperor fixed a scrutinizing glance, 
uttered a word ; and Napoleon Bigain broke silence, but with- 
out addressing any one of us in particular : * Gentlemen/ 
said he, in a solemn, and rather low tone of voice, * I see 
plainly, that you are none of you inclined to fight again. The 
King of Naples does not wish to leave the fine climate of his 
dominions; Berthier wishes to enjoy the diversion of the 
chase at his estate of Grosbois ; and Rapp is impatient to be 
back to his hotel in Paris/ Would you believe it," pursued 
Bapp, ** that neither Murat nor Berthier said a word in reply ? 
ana the ball again came to me. I told him firankly, that what 
he said was perfectly true; and the King of Naples and the 
Prince of Neufch^tel complimented me on my spirit, and 
observed that I was quite right in saying what I did. * Well/ 
said I, * since it was so very right, why did you not follow my 
example, and why leave me to say all V You cannot con- 
ceive, added Rapp, " how confounded they both were ; and 
especially Murat, tnough he was very differently situated firom 
Berthier." 

The negotiations which Bonaparte opened with Alexander, 
when he yet wished to seem averse to war, resembled those 
oratorical paraphrases which do not prevent us coming to the 
conclusion we wish. The two emperors equally desired war ; 
the one with the view of consolidating his power, and the 
other in the hope of fireeing himself from a yoke which threat- 
ened to reduce him to a state of vassalage; for it v^ras little 
short of this, to require a power like Russia to close her ports 
against England, for the mere purpose of favouring the interests 
of France. At that time, only two European powers were not 
tied to Napoleon's hie — Sweden and Turkey. Napoleoa 
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"was anxious to gain the allismce of those two powers. With 
respect to Sweden, his efforts were vain; and though, in fact> 
Turkey was then at war with Russia, yet the grand seignior 
was not now, as at the time of Sebastiani's embassy, subject to 
the influence of France. 

The peace, which was soon concluded at Bucharest, between 
Kussia and Turkey, increased Napoleon^s embarrassment* 
The left of the Russian army, secured by the neutrality of 
Turkey, was reinforced by Bagration*s corps from Moldavia : 
it subsequently occupied the right of the Beresina, and de- 
stroyed the last hope of saving the wrecks of the French army, 
which was now reduced one-half. It is difficult to conceive 
how Turkey could have allowed the consideration of injuries 
she had received from France to induce her to terminate her 
war with Russia, when France was attacking that power with 
immense forces. The Turks had never a feirer opportunity 
for taking revenge on Russia, and, unfortunately for Napoleon, 
they suffered it to escape. 

Napoleon was not more successful when he sought the 
alliance of a prince whose fortune he had made, and who was 
allied to his family, but with whom he had never been on 
terms of good understanding. The Emperor Alexander had a 
considerable corps of troops in Finland, destined to protect 
that country against the Swedes ; Napoleon having consented 
to that occupation, in order to gain the provisional consent of 
Alexander to the invasion of Spain. What was the course 
pursued by Napoleon when, being at war with Russia, he 
wished to detach Sweden from her alliance with Alexander? 
He intimated to Bemadotte, that he had a sure opportunity of 
retaking Finland; a conquest which would gratify his sub- 
jects, and win their attachment to him. By this alliance 
Napoleon wished to force Alexander not to withdraw the 
troops, who were in the north of his empire, bvt rather to 
augment their numbers, in order to cover Finland and St. 
Petersburg. It v^ras thus that Napoleon endeavoured to draw 
the prince royal into his coalition. It was of little conse- 
quence to Napoleon whether Bemadotte succeeded or not. 
The Emperor Alexander would nevertheless have been obliged 
to increase his force in Finland ; that was all that Napoleon 
wished. In the gigantic struggle upon which France and 
Russia were about to enter, the most trivial alliance was not 
to be neglected. In January, 1812, Davoust invaded Swedish 
Pomerania without any declaration of v«rar, and without any 
apparent motive. Was this inconceivable violation of territory 
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likely to dispose the Prince Royal of Sweden to the proposed 
alliance, even had that alliance not been adverse to the in- 
terests of his country ? That was impossible: and Bemadotte 
took the part which was expected of him. He rejected Ae 
oflfers of Napoleon, and prepared for coming events. 

The Emperor Alexander wished to withdraw his force from 
Finland, for the purpose of more effectively opposing the im- 
mense army which threatened his states. UnwUling to expose 
Finland to an attack on the part of Sweden, he had an inter- 
view, on the 28th of August, 1812, at Abo, with the prince 
royal, to come to an arrangement with him for uniting their 
interests. I know that the Emperor of Russia pledged him- 
self, whatever might happen, to protect Bemadotte against the 
fate of the new dynasties : to guarantee the possession of his 
throne, and promised that he should have Norway as a com- 
pensation for Finland. He even went so far as to hint that 
Bemadotte. might supersede Napoleon. Bemadotte adopted 
all the propositions of Alexander, and from that moment 
Sweden made common cause against Napoleon. The prince 
royal's conduct has been much blamed ; but the question re- 
solved itself into one of mere political interest. Could Ber- 
nadotte, a Swede by adoption, prefer the alliance of an am- 
bitious sovereign, whose vengeance he had to fear, and who 
had sanctioned the seizure of Finland, to that of a powerfiil 
monarch, his formidable neighbour, his protector in Sweden, 
and whose hostility might effectually support the hereditary 
claims of young Gustavus? Sweden, in joining France, would 
thereby have declared herself the enemy of England. Where, 
then, would have been her navy, her trade, and even her 
existence ? 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



Changeableness of Bonaparte's plans and opinions— Articles for the 
Moniteur dictated by the first consul— The protocol of the Congress of 
ChatUlon — Conversations -with Davoust at Hamburg — Promise of the 
vice-royalty of Poland— Hope and Disappointment of the Poles — Influ- 
ence of illusion on Bonaparte— The French in Moscow— Disasters of 
the retreat— Mallet's conspiracy— Intelligence of the affair communi- 
cated to Napoleon at Smolensko — Circumstances detailed by Rapp— - 
Real motives of Napoleon's return to Paris— Murat, Ney, and Eugene — 
Power of the Italians to endure cold— Napoleon's exertions to repair 
Ids losses— Defection of General Yorck — Convocation of a privy colmcil 
— War resolved onr-Wavering of the pope— Useless negotiations with 
Vienna— Maria Louisa appointed Regent. 

It may now be asked whether Bonaparte, previous to en- 
tering upon the last campaign, had resolved on restoring 
Poland to independence. The fact is, that Bonaparte, as 
emperor, never entertained any positive wish to re-establish 
the old kingdom of Poland, though at a previous period 
he was strongly inclined to that re-establishment, of which he 
felt the necessity. He may have said that he would re- 
establish the kingdom of Poland, but I must beg leave to say, 
that that is no reason for believing that he entertained any 
such design. He had said, and even sworn, that he would 
never aggrandize the territory of the empire I The change - 
ableness of Bonaparte's ideas, plans, and projects, renders it 
difficult to seize them; but they may be best understood, 
when it is considered that all Napoleon's plans and concep- 
tions varied with his fortune. Thus, it is not unlikely that he 
might at one time have considered the re-establishment of 
Poland as essential to European policy, and afterwards have 
regarded it as adverse to the development of his ambition. 
"Who can venture to guess what passed in his mind, when 
dazzled by his glory at Dresden ; and whether, in one of his 
dreams, he might not have regarded the empire of the Jagel- 
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loDS as another gem in the imperial diadem? The truth is^ 
that Bonaparte, when general-in-chief of the army of 
Egypt and first consul, had deeply at heart to avenge the 
dismemberment of Poland, and I have often conversed with 
him on this most interesting subject, upon which we entirely 
concurred in opinion. But times and circumstances were 
changed since we walked together on the terrace of Cairo, 
and mutually deplored the death of young Sulkowski. Had 
Sulkowski lived, Napoleon's favourable intentions with respect 
to Poland might perhaps have been confirmed. A fact which 
explains to me the coolness, I may almost say the indifference, 
of Bonaparte, to the resurrection of Poland, is, that the com- 
mencement of the consulate was the period at which that 
measure particularly occupied his attention. How often did 
he converse on the subject with me and other persons, who 
may yet recollect his sentimeBts ! It was the topic on which 
he most loved to converse, and on which he spoke with ML- 
ing and endiusiasm. In the Moniteur of the period here 
alluded to, I could point out more than one article without 
signature, or official character, which Ni^poleon dictated to 
me, and the insertion of which in that journal,. coDsidttiDg 
the energy of certain expressions, su^iently proves ^t liiey 
could have emanated from none but Bonaparte. It was 
usually in the evening that he dictated to me these articles. 
Then, when the aii^drs of the day were over, he vwould, launch 
into the future, and give fi«e scope to his vast piojeets. Some 
of these articles were characterised by so little moderatioB, 
that the first consul would very often destroy them in 1I10 
morning, smiling at the violent ebullitions of the preeediiig 
night. At otber times I took the liberty of not sliding them 
to the Moniteur on the night' on which they weve dictated ; 
and though he might earnestly vnsh their insertion, I adduced 
leasons, good or bad, to account for ^e delay. He would 
then read over the article in question, auod approve of m^ 
conduct; but he would sometimes add, ^ It is neverthdcss 
true, that vrith an independent kingdom of Poland, and a 
hundred and fifty thousand disposable troops in the east of 
France, I should always be master of Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria." — ** General," I would reply, " I am entirely of your 
opmion; but wherefore awaken the suspicions of the in* 
terested parties ? Leave all to time and circumstances.'^ 

The reader may have to learn, and not, pediaps, without 
some surprise, that in the protocol of the sittings of tnecoiigisss 
olCh^tmon, Napoleon put forward the qpoliatiDa e£ P^ndi 
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bjribe three pfincipal powers allied against him, as a ckdm to 
a more advantageoias peace, and to territonal indemnities £og 
JFraece. In policy^ ke was right, but the report of forei|p» 
cassoD was already loud enough to drown the best of avgit- 

After the ill-tiined and useless union of the Ifense Towns te^ 
Ihaaee^ I returned to Hamburg in the spring of 1811, to con- 
vey my fionUy to France. I then had s^toe conv^saition witk 
Pftvoust. On one occasion, I said to hin^ that if his hopes 
"were realiied, a3»l my said predictions respecting the war witk 
Russia overdirowH, I h(^)ed to see the restoration of the kmg^ 
dem of Poland. Davoust replied, that event was probable, 
akace he had Napoleon^s promise of the rice-royalty of that 
kingdoia, and as seversd> of his comaades had been promised 
afamosties^ Dairoust made no secret of this, and it was gene- 
rally known thoughout Hamburg and the north of Gensai^* 
Bet notwithstanding what Dayoust said respecting Napeleos's* 
il^ei^ions, I considered that these prc^mises bad been made as 
^ondstional rather than positiTev 

On Napolecni's acriral in Poland, the diet of Warsaw as- 
sarndf as there seemed reason to be,, of tl^ emperor's saiti- 
sieBts,-declared the kingdom free and independent. The di£- 
feient treaties of disnemberment were pronounced to be mill ;; 
and certgialy the diet had a right so to act : for it calculated 
vpmt his support. But the address of the diet to Napoleon, 
» which th^ principles were declared,, was ill reeerved. His 
SBswcff was^ fall of doxsbt and indecision,, the motire of whieb 
cfmhi not be blamed. To secure the alliance of Austria 
a^suBst Rns^ lie had jtust guaranteed to his £ktber-in4aw the 
iBiegrity of hift dominions. Napoleon, therelbre, declared that 
Iw^couM take no part in any movement, or resolution, which 
BB^t disturb Austria in the possession of the Polish pro^ 
vinces, feiming a part of her empire. To act otherwise, he 
9aid|, would be to separate himself from his alliance with 
Ain^riay and to throw her mto the arms of Russia. But with 
i^ai^ to the Poli^^Bxtssian provinces, Napoleon declared he 
w«idd see what he eoidd do, should Providence favour the 
good cause. These vague and obscure expressions did not 
define what he intended to do for the Poles, in the event of 
sccess erowmng has vast enterprises. They excited the distrust 
ef the Poles, and had no other result* On this subject,, how* 
ev«r^ OBeebservatKiB-oeeQri^ which is of some ferce,,as an apo>* 
b2 
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logy for Napoleon. Poland was successively divided between 
three powers, Russia, Austria, and Prassia, with each of 
which Napoleon had been at war, but never with all three at 
once. He had, therefore, never been able to take advantage 
of his victories to re-establish Poland, without injuring the in- 
terests of neutral powers, or of his allies. Hence it may be 
concluded, not only that he never had the positive will, which 
would have triumphed over all obstacles, but also that there 
never v^ras a possibility of realizing those dreams and projects 
of revenge in which he had indulged on the banks of tne Nile, 
as it were, to console the departed spirit of Sulkowski. 

Bonaparte's character presents many unaccountable incon- 
gruities. Although the most positive man that perhap ever 
existed, yet there never was one who more readily yielded to 
the charm of illusion. In many circumstances, the wish and 
the reality were to him one and the same thing. He never 
indulged in greater illusions than at the beginning of the cam- 
paign of Moscow. Even before the approach of the disasters, 
which accompanied the most fetal retreat recorded in history, 
all sensible persons concurred in the opinion that the emperor 
ought to have passed the winter of 1812-13 in Poland, and 
have resumed his vast enterprises in the spring. But his na- 
tural impatience impelled nim forward as it were uncon- 
sciously ; and he seemed to be under the influence of an invi- 
sible demon, stronger than even his own will. This demon 
was ambition. He who knew so well the value of time, 
never sufficiently understood its power, and how much is 
sometimes gained by delay. Yet Caesar's Commentaries, which 
were his favourite study, ought to have shown him that Ca;sar 
did not conquer Gaul in one campaign. Another illusion by 
which Napoleon was misled during the campaign of Moscow, 
and perhaps past experience rendered it very excusable, was 
the belief that the Emperor Alexander would propose peajce, 
when he saw him at the head of his army on tne Russian 
territory. The prolonged stay of Bonaparte at Moscow, can 
indeed be accounted for in no other way, than by supposing 
that he expected the Russian cabinet would change its opi- 
nion, and consent to treat for peace. However, whatever might 
have been the reason, after his long and useless stay in Mos- 
cow, Napoleon left that city with the design of taking up his 
winter-quarters in Poland ; but Fate now frowned on Napo- 
leon, and in that dreadful retreat, the elements seemed leagued 
widi the Russians to destroy the most formidable army ever 
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commanded by one chief. To find a catastrophe in history 
comparable to that of the Beresina, we must go back to the 
destruction of the legions of Varus. 

Notwithstanding 3ie general dismay which prevailed in 
Paris, that capital continued tranquil, when, by a singular 
chance, on the very day on which Napoleon evacuated the 
burning city of Moscow, Mallet attempted his extraordinary 
enterprise. This general, who had always professed republican 
prii^ciples, and was a man of bold decided character, after 
having been imprisoned for some time, obtained the permis- 
sion of government to live in Paris in an hospital-house, 
situated near the Barri^re du Trone. Of Mallefs conspiracy 
it is not* necessary to say much, after the excellent account 
given of it in the Memoirs of the Duke de Rovigo.* Mallet's 
plan was to make it be believed that Bonaparte had been 
killed at Moscow, and that a new government was established 
imder the authority of the senate. But what could Mallet do? 
Absolutely nothing; and had his government continued three 
days, he would have experienced a more favourable chance 
than that which he ought reasonably to have expected. He 
asserted that the emperor was dead ; but an estafette from 
Russia would reveal the truth, resuscitate Napoleon, and over- 
whelm with confusion Mallet and his proclamations. His 
enterprise was that of a madman. The French were too weary 
of troubles to throw themselves into the arms of Mallet or hi» 
associate Lahorie, who had figured so disgracefully on the trial 
of Moreau. Yet, in spite of the evident impossibility of suc- 
cess, it must be confessed that considerable ingenuity and 
address marked the commencement of this silly conspiracy. 
On the 22d of October Mallet escaped from the hospital-house 
and went to Colonel Soulier, who commanded the tenth cohort 
of the national guard, whose barracks were situated exactly 
behind the hospital-house. So far all went well. Mallet was 
loaded with a parcel of forged orders, which he had himself 
prepared. He introduced himself to Soulier, under the name 
of General La Motte, and said that he came from General 
Mallet. 

Colonel Soulier, on hearing of the emperor's death, was af- 
fected to tears. He immediately ordered the adjutant to as- 
semble the cohort, and obey the orders of General La Motte, 



* For the account of Mallet's extraordinary conspiracy here alluded 
to by M. de Bourrienne, the reader is referred to the conclusion of the 
present chapter.— £. £d. 
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to y^m he eiqpresBed his r^ret fbr hemg himself too iMte 
leave his bed. It was then two o'clock in the mormBg, «id 
the forged documents respecting the emperor's deadly and dn 
new ^xm of govemment, were read to the troops by iamp-l^t. 
Mallet then hastily set off, with twelve hundred men, to La 
Foroe, and Hherated the Sieurs Guidal and Lahorie, who i0TOre 
confined there. Mallet infenned them of the emperor's deal^ 
and of the change of government ; gave them some orders, ia 
obediaKe to which the minister and prefect of police weie s^* 
isested in their hotel. 

I was then at Courbevoie, and I went to Paris on that very 
morning to break&st, as I frequendy did, with llie minister of 
the police. My surprise may be imagined when I learned 
from the porter that the Duke de Rovigo had been anreste^f 
and carried to die prison of La Force. I went into tl^ house, 
and was infcHmed, to my great astonishment, that the ^heme^ 
lal minister was being measured £[>r his official suit, an aet 
which so completely denoted the character of the ccmtpirat^ 
that it gave me an iuMght into the business. 

Mallet repaired to General Hulin, who had the command of 
Paris. He informed him lihat he had been directed by the 
minist^ of the police to amest him, and seal his papers. 
Hulin asked to see die order, and then mitered his cabme^ 
where Mallet followed him, and just as Hulin was turning 
round to speak to him, he fired a pistol in his h.oe. Hulia 
fisil: the ball entered Ins cheek, but the wound was not moirtal. 
The most singular circumstance connected with tlie whole 
a£^r is, that the captain whom Mallet had directed to fo^ovr 
him, and who accompanied him to Hulin's, saw nothing fnt* 
Ccaoidinary in all this. Mallet next pi^oceeded, very com- 
posedly, to Adjutant-general Doucet's. It happened that one 
of the inspectors of the police was thete. He reoogaiied Ge- 
neral Mallet as being a man under his supervision. He told 
liim that he had no right to quit the hospital-bouse wilboat 
feave, and ordered him to be an«sted. Mallet, seeing that afl 
was over, wm in the act <»f drawing a pistol ihnn his pooke^ 
but being observed, he was seized and disarmed. Th^is tor- 
minated this extracndinary conspiiacy, of which feuiteen lives 
psnd the foi4eit; but with the eitception of Mallet, Guidal, and 
Lahorie, all the others concerned in it were either madnneB «r 
dupes. 

This affair produced but little effect in Paris ; for the enter- 
prise, and its result, were made known simultaneously. But 
It was thought droll enough that the minister and prefect of 
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pvbce dioidd be impnsoDed by the men, ^fkno, only "die dmf 
befove, were tkeir prisoners. Next day I went to see Savary, 
Tw4io bad not yet recovered from the stupefiiction caused % 
im extraordinary adventure. He was aware that his imprison- 
ment, though it had lasted oi^y half an hour, was a subject «)f 
aaerrament to the Parisians. 

Tlie emperor, as I have already mentioned, left Moscow on 
•&e day when Mallet made his bold attempt, that is to say, tlie 
19th q€ October. He was at Smolensko when he heard ^ 
sews. Rapp, who had been wounded before the entrance into 
Moscow, but who was sufficiently recovered to return home, 
Tff98 with Napoleon when the lattw received the despatches 
•oontaioing an account of what had happened in Pans. He 
informed me that Napoleon was much agitated on perusing 
them, and that he launched into abuse of the inefficiency of 
the police. Kapp added, that he did not confine himself to 
complaints against the agents of his authority. ^ Is then my 
po>wer so insecure," said he, " that it may be compromised l^ 
a single individual, and a prisoner 1 It would appear that ray 
lOPown is not fixed very firmly on my head, if, in fmy own capi- 
tal, the bold stTt^e of three adventurers can shake it. Rapp, 
misfortune never comes alone ; this is the com^.ement of wbat 
is passing hare. I cannot be every where ; but I must go back 
to Paris ; my presence there is indispensable to l-e-animaste 
public opinion. I must have men and money. Great sue- 
xsesses and great victories will repair all. I must set off/' 
Sudi were the motives which induced the emperor to leave his 
army. It is not wi&out indignation that I have heard his pre- 
cipitate departure attributed to cowardice and fear. He was a 
4Btranger to such feelings, and was never more happy than on 1^ 
6eld of battle. I can readily conceive that he was mudi 
alarmed on hearing of Mallet's enterprize. The remarks which 
be made to Rapp weve those which he knew would *be 
made by the pubUc; and he well knew that "die affair was cal- 
4mlated to bani^ those illusions of power and stability with 
vhich he endeavoured to surround his government. 

On leaving Moscow, Napoleon consigned the wrecks of his 
aimy to the care of his most distinguished generals; to 
Murat, who had so ably commanded the cavalry, but who 
abandoned the army to return to Naples; and to Ney, the 
hevo rather than the Prince of the Moskowa, whose name will 
he immortal in the annals of glory, as his death will be eternal 
in the annals of party revenge. Amidst ^ general disorder 
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Eugbne, more than any other chief, maintained a sort of dis- 
cipline among the Italians; and it was remarked, that the 
troops of the South engaged in the fetal campaign of Moscow^ 
had endured the rigour of the cold better than those troops who 
were natives of less genial climates. 

Napoleon's return from Moscow was not like his returns fi?oin 
the campaigns of Vienna and Tilsit, when he came back 
crowned with laurels, and bringing peace as the reward 
of his triumphs. It was remarked that. Napoleon's first 
greatj disaster followed the first enterprise he undertook after 
his marriage with Maria-Louisa. This tended to confirm the 
popular belief, that the presence of Josephine was fevourable 
to his fortune ; and superstitious, as he sometimes was, I will 
not venture, to aflSrm that he himself did not adopt this idea. 
He now threw off even the semblance of legality in the mea- 
sures of his government : he assumed arbitrary power, under 
the impression that the critical circumstances in which he was 
placed would excuse everything. But, however inexplicable 
were the means to which the emperor resorted to procure re- 
sources, it is but just to acknowledge that they were the con- 
. sequence of his system of government, and that he evinced in- 
conceivable activity in repairing his losses, so as to place him- 
self in a situation to resist his enemies, and restore the triumph 
of the French* standard. 

But, in spite of all Napoleon's endeavours, the disasters of 
the campaign of Russia were daily more and more sensibly 
felt. Tne King of Prussia had played a part which was an 
acknowledgment of his weakness m joining France, instead of 
openly declaring himself for the cause of Russia, which was 
also his. Then took place the defection of General Yorck, 
who commanded the Prussian contingent to Napoleon's army. 
The King of Prussia, though, no doubt, secretly satisfied with 
the conduct of General Yorck, had him tried and condemned; 
but shortly after, that sovereign commanded in person the 
troops which had turned against ours. The defection of the 
Prussians produced a very ill effect, and it was easy to per- 
ceive, that odier defections would follow. Napoleon, foreseeing 
the fetal chances which this event was likely to draw upon hira^ 
assembled a privy council, composed of the ministers and 
some of the grand officers of his household. MM. de Talley- 
rand and Cambac^r^s, and the president of the senate were 
present. Napoleon asked whether, in the complicated diffi- 
culties of our situation, it would be most adviseable to nego- 
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tiate for peace or to prepare for a new war. Cambac^r^s and 
Talleyrand gave their opinion in &vour of peace, which, how- 
ever, Napoleon would not hear of after a defeat ; but the Duke 
de Feltre, knowing how to touch the susceptible chord in the 
mind of Bonaparte, said that he would consider the emperor 
dishonoured, it he consented to the abandonment of the smallest 
village which had been united to the empire by a senatus 
consultum. This opinion was adopted, and the war continued » 

On Napoleon's return to Paris, the pope, who was still at 
Fontainbleau, determined to accede to an arrangement, and to 
sign an act, which the emperor conceived would terminate the 
differences between them. But being influenced by some of 
the cardinals, who had previously incurred the emperot's dis- 
' pleasure, Pius VII. disavowed the new concordate which he 
nad been weak enough to grant ; and the emperor, who then 
bad more important aflairs on his hands, dismissed the holy 
father, and published the act to which he had assented. Bona- 
parte had no leisure to pay attention to the new difficulties 
started by Pius VII.; his thoughts were wholly directed to the 
other side of the Rhine. He was unfortunate, and the powers 
with whom he was most intimately allied separated from him^ 
as he might have expected, and Austria was not the last to imi- 
tate the example set by Prussia. In these difficult circum- 
stances, the emperor, who, for some time past, had observed 
the talent and address of the Count Louis de Narbonne, sent 
him to Vienna, to supersede M. Otto ; but the pacific propo- 
sitions of M. de Narbonne were not listened to. Austria would 
. nql let slip the fair opportunity of taking revenge without en- 
dangering herself. 

Napoleon now saw clearly, that since Austria had aban- 
donea him, and refused her contingent, he should soon have 
all Europe arrayed against him. But this did not intimidate 
bim. 

Some of the princes of the. Confederation of the Rhine still 
remained ^thful to him; and his preparations being com- 
pleted, he proposed to resume in person the command of the 
army, which had been so miraculously reproduced. But 
before his departure, Napoleon, alarmed at the recollection of 
Mallet's attempt, and anxious to guard against any similar 
occurrence, during his absence, did not, as on former occa- 
sions, consign the reins of the national government to a council 
of ministers, presided by the arch-chancellor. He made the 
^Empress Maria Louisa regent, and appointed a council of re*> 
gency to assist her. 
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MALLET'S CONSPIKACY. 

"General Mallet was a gentleman of Franche-Comtc, de- 
scended from an ancient familj*. Before the revolution, he had 
aerved in the musqneteers of the king's household. The part ho 
took in the revolution was sincere, and he professed its principles 
• wilih great fervour. He was from heart and soul a repubHcan ; 
«nd he had a head for conspiracies similar to those of which Greek 
and Roman history- has transmitted to as the portraits. 

*** He rose to the rank of general during the war of the xseTola- 
tion ; and long before the emperor ascended the thrvme, ha had 
«1|tamed a command in the interior. His mind was coutinualljr 
4>cciipied with ideas of goviernment, hut he was always faithful lo 
his political principles. It would be too long to relate here the 
details of a project, nearljr similar to the one in question, which 
lie wished to carry into execution while the emperor was in Prua- 
£ia in 1807. His scheme was then called insane ; but, nererthe- 
less, the mimster for the police thought it his duty to arrest 
liim. After a long confinement in one of the gaols, he was trans- 
ferred to what is in Paris called a Maison de Sant6. In tiiat kind 
4»f lodc-up house, or prison-hospital, I found him on my appoint- 
ment to ^e ministry, and in it I left him. The house is the last 
«n the left in the Faubourg Saint- Antoine, near tiie bander €i 
the throne* 

** Mallet had long been the comrade of Lahorie in the aimy o£ 
the Rhine, and learned that he was at La Force through other 
|M*isoners who had been removed to the same Maison de Sant6 in 
which he was placed. He also knew that Guidal was in La 
Torce : with that general he had been acquainted in the tim§ of 
the Directory, having met him at the house of the Director Barra^, 
ivbo employed him on particular services. But before proceeding ' 
iiirther with Mallet, I ought to tell by what fatality these two 
men were still in La Force, from which they ought to have been 
removed more than a fortnight before, in pursuance of ordera 
which I had given for that purpo60« 

** Guidal had been arrested at Marseilles for im affiiir of jaoiK 
binism, and brought to Paris for examination. This was done in 
consequence of ti^ representations of the magistracy of the de- 
partment of the Var, where tranquillity had been so far menaced 
l3iat the prefect found it necessary to resort to extraordinary mea- 
sures. While Guidal was in Paris, inquiries into another affair 
which occurred at Marseilles led to the discovery of a spy systen^ 
which had been established by Frenchmen at a former period on 
the coast of Provence, for the benefit of the English admiral who 
-cruised before Toulon. Guidal was accused of having visited 
the English fleet, and of having sent his son on board of it. Thig 
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mayiiinniige wis cimed on for a number of years, witbont «^ 
thing ooenmng to «scite a ■uspicion of its existence. In oouse- 
^enoe of what transpired on ti)e examination of the persons 
Azrested on 'dus charge, application was made for the reconvej- 
ance of Guidal to Marseilles, in order to his being tried tiiere ; 
and a fortnight had elapsed since I made the necessarj- arrange- 
sientB with &e gendturmerie for his Removal. The execution of 
mj Older was delajed ; and oonseqnentlj' Guidal was still in the 
prison'of La Force on ^e ^5d of October. 

*' It was -Ae same wi^ respect to Lahorie. Since Moreair's 
trial, he had concealed himself in France. The emperor had fre- 
^neotlj repeated the order for his departure, but M. Fouch6 
avowed him to remain in Paris. Lahorie was a native of Brit- 
tany, and easily found piotectom. The emperor ordered me to 
take measures to send him off to America, and as a preliminarjr 
fltep to arrest htm. He was arrested accordingly. I lost no time 
in preparing for Hs departure ; and he was 1o have been endmrked 
at Nantz on board a vessel bound for Ihe United States. More 
lixan a fortnight before, I had signed the papers necessary to au- 
tiiorize his removal to that port ; but he remained in La Foioe, 
Iflce Guidal, and m ooosequenoe of the same negli^^ce. 

" Mallet, whose mind was always occupied with his scheme 
for dianging the govemmeiit, thought he could not have a better 
'Opportunity for trying it tiian tiie present. The remote situatioQ 
ef the emperor and the armies seemed to smooth the difficulties 
iwhidi environed an enterprise so hacardous ; and the success of 
which so materially depended on a supposition tiiat could not be 
Aoon enoo^ contradicted to destroy the credulity which was the 
ieading principle of his plan. 

''^A^ter meditating on the various means of whidi he ii^^ 
arvn himself for the exeofution of his project, he fixed on the fol- 
lowing : He siqipesed the emperor lolled under the walls of Mo»- 
«ew on die 8th of October ; he could not take any other day wstb- 
4mt incnrriag the risk of being contradicted by the arrival of the 
regular courier, llie emperor being dead, be concluded -^lat the 
iienate -ought to be invested with 6ie supreme autlkoiity ; and he 
tikeorefore resolved to address himself in tiie name of that body te 
the nation and the amy. In a proclamatioB to the soldiers, be 
•deplored the death of Ime en^peror ; in anoldter, after announcing 
1^ abolition of the imperial systeftt and the restoration of the le- 
pubHe, he indicated the manner in which fStae g overnm ent was to 
he leconstmcted, described the branches into wUdl public autbo- 
nty was to be divided, and named the directors. Attached te 
the diffevent documents, there appeared the signatures of several 
«aiatoxs whose names he reoolleeted, but with whom he had 
ceased to have any intercourse for a great number of years. Theae 
fiignatures were all written by Malkt : and he drew vp a deevse 
an the nmne of t^ senste. Bad signed by the aama senatois, ap« 
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pointing himself governor of Paris, and commander of the troops 
of the first military division. He also drew up other decrees ill 
the same form, which purported to promote to higher ranks all 
the ^litary officers he intended to make instruments in the exe« 
cutioD of his enterprise. 

" General Hullin had at this time the command of Paris, and 
Adjutant-commandant Doucetwasthe chief of his staff. Mallet* 
hy one of his decrees, continued Doucet, as chief of the sta£Py 
raised him to the rank of hrigadier-general, and gave him an order 
for one hundred thousand francs on the puhlic treasury, payable 
at sight. 

** Behind Mallet's Maison de Sant6 were the barracks, whiek> 
the 10th cohort of the national guard occupied, and which also 
flerved as a dep6t for the 32d regiment of the line. This lOtk 
cohort was commanded by Colonel Soulier, one of the brave old 
officers of the army of Italy, but unfortunately as simple as he 
was brave. He had arrived but a few days before from Spain, 
and was appointed to the command of the 10th cohort. 

** Mallet was married, and his wife lived at a considerable dis- 
tance from Paris. She came frequently to town to visit him, but 
never saw any reason to suspect that the planning of any extr&>- 
ordinary enterprise occupied his mind. 

" A Spanish priest, who was for some time confined in the 
same house as Mallet, having been set at liberty, took an apart- 
ment for himself in the Place-Royale ; and there remained with 
Mallet an abb^, named Lafond, who had been long under arrest 
on some charge connected with ecclesiastical affairs. Being in 
company with this abb6 all day long, he foimd it necessary to 
confide in him. Two young men of Lafond's acquaintance were 
then in Paris, and he kept up intimate communications with llieni, 
l>ut did not disclose the plan. One, a young corporal of the Paris 
guard, was a native of the same part of the country as the abb6 ; 
the other, a young Vendean, was studying law at Paris. The 
latter being of an intriguing character, became a favourite with 
■Mallet ; who, on the day before that which he selected for the 
execution of his project, directed him to go to the Palais-Royal, 
and purchase a tri-coloured scarf. At tiie same time he gave 
liim a letter to his wife, in which he directed her to put his uni- 
forms and his arms in his portmanteau, and also the uniform for 
an aide-de-camp, which had been left with her (probably by de- 
sign), and to deUver the portmanteau and the key to the bearer. 

" In obedience to Mallet's orders, the young Vendean carried 
the portmanteau to the lodgings of the Spanish priest in the 
Place-Royale. Next day, the 22d, Mallet invited the corpohil 
and the student to dine with him, and the Abb6 Lafond ; and 
when the party broke up, he told the two young men to go to the 
Spanish priest's, and wait for him there. 

** At ten at night, after the doors were locked. Mallet and 
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Lafond let themselres out hy the window of their aptrtment* 
which was on the ground-floor, and adjacent to the garden. The 
wall at the end of the garden was not verj high, and when thej 
got 07er it they were in the street. Having accomplished this 
without creating the least alarm, thej proceeded on foot to the 
Spanish priest's lodgings in the Place-Rojale. Mallet sent for 
punch ; and when he saT^ that the liquor began to operate on the 
ueads of the young men, he spoke to them of his plan as a thing 
long ago agreed upon between him and the senate, but which 
was onlj to be executed in the case of the emperor's death, and 
of that event he had but just been informed. In this waj he 
imposed upon his two dupes, who knew him to be dissatisfied, 
with the imperial government, but who never before had heard 
him hint at anj thing of the kind he then proposed. 

" Mallet showed them the instructions which he said had been 
sent to him by the committee of the government established at 
the Luxembourg : his appointment as governor of Paris ; a credit 
granted him to a considerable amount on the treasury; and, 
finally, an order for the immediate installation of new authorities 
in the place of those acting under the imperial government. All 
these documents were of his own fabrication. Without giving 
his auditors time fur reflection, he opened his portmanteau, 
dressed himself in the imiform of a general-officer, made the 
young corporal put on the aide-de-camp's uniform, and decked 
out the young Yendean in the tri-coloured scarf. 

** Atone o'clock in the morning Mallet left the Spanish priest's 
apartment, accompanied by only the three persons I have already 
named, and proceeded to Popincourt-barracks, where the 10th 
cohort was quartered. Strangers are not admitted into the bar* 
racks of Paris during night ; Mallet therefore stated that he had 

n'cular business with the commanding officer. He was con- 
ad to the unfortunate Soulier, who was then living out of 
^s quarters : he was sick, and was not able to rise to receive 
MaUet. 

" Mallet depended for the success of his enterprise entirely 
upon the trick he had to play here, and he certainly performed it 
dexterously. Without giving his name, he entered Soulier's 
bed-room : the colonel, after apologizing for not getting up, 
asked the general what commands he had for him. Mallet said, 
* I see you are not informed of what has happened ; we have had 
ihe misfortune to lose the emperor.* On hearing this, Soulier 
burst into tears ; and Mallet, who affected to participate in his 
grief, proceeded to say, ' The government is changed, and here 
is the order which General Mallet has this moment given me to 
deliver to you.' 

" Soulier read the paper. It purported to be an order signed 
by General Mallet, requiring the colonel to muster the cohort 
UQider arms, to notify the events which had taken place, and to 
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in^owpiQaetaallj whatever directions mi^bi be yi^ea b^ Geaecat 
Lamotte, wjm was tiie beanr of the ordev, end who had receired 
imstructieDs &om the committee of the senate invested with the 
goveimneiit. Thus Mallet passed hiouseU' off to Soulier as 
Geneial Lamiotte^ Soulier saluted the general^ mnt for the 
ai^utaot of his cohort, ordered him to call out the tioops, amd 
in tiie presence of the pretended General I^amotte,, expressed 
Ins regret at not being able to aecampanj thai officer to th« 
barraeksw 

** Mallet then, proceeded in the character of I.amette to the 
flqnare of the barracks, where the troops were drawn up^ He 
made the account of the emperor's death, and the psoclaniations 
«£ the senate to the nation and die acm j, annomcing &e chanf)» 
of the govemmffiit, to be read to the cohort hy the Ught of torches. 
During all thisi scene it never struck anj individual to question 
the truth of the fecta ; but certainly nodiing could be moos clean 
t2un the terms in which Mallet explained everj things 

*' The psetended General Lamotte ordered out ^e cohost, 
which wa»otte thousand two hundred strong, without requiring; 
tbetentikousand reserve ball-cartridges which, according to Utim 
pactice of the garrismi of Paria» were k^t in the colonel's 
qnartezs, or making the wooden flints be changed which, tkft 
soldiers put in. tiieir muskets hr exercise* 

^ MJaUet marched off at the head of the cohort, le&ving only » 
single company in the barracks to accompanj Soulier to th«^ 
HoteL-de-Ville, where 1^ colonel was ordered to wait for him, 
and to make arraagements. for die reception of the government 
committee^ He did not neglect to deHv^ to the colonel the 
oammtssien by which be wa& raised to the Tfok of brigadiex- 
gsneral, accompamed by as order on the treasury £ov one hundred, 
thousand francs. 

" The^Sd of October fdl upon i Friday, which was parade-d^r 
&fP tile garrisonof Fans* Since the ^npeior's absence the paraae- 
bad always taken place every day in the Place Vendome. It 
was necessary for the troops of die Faubourg Saint- Antoine ta 
leave their quartern early,, in order to reach the Place YendmiLe 
in time. The i^earance of the 10th. cc^ort inarching on the 
Friday morning v^th arms and baggage, therefore,, excited no^ 
surprise. 

** Maliet marched die cohort through die Eoie Saint- Antoine 
t» the gate of La Force. He ordered it to be opened, and made 
Gmdal and (Lahorie be brought to him^ He uien ordered tiber 
keeper t& shut ^e gate, and to allow no ether person to come out.. 
Having eidlMraced Lahocie uid Guidal, he inrarmed them of the< 
emperor's death, and what had taken place in consequence of 
ihateem&xL V» lloi said, < There is^no time tobalosL Here^ 
an your instniettons; take this corps,. «id execute themw. I. 
naed only half a.conipaiij to ga with me. to^tiios possession^ of thft 
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goreimnent of Paiis^ wbere I idiall expect to Iiear fircm you, Wm 
shall meet af^bsrwarda at the Hot6lHle-¥iMe/ 

" Lahorie took the story of the emperox's death for granted : 
he hod beea in the confidence of Genial Moreao, and knew all 
his projects ; he alea remembered the ISth BriHaetre, in whiah/ 
he had acted a part. These ideas reearred to his mind^ and 
aided bj the appetoamce oi Mallet in his «»nbroidered un^nn, 
and followed hy a regular corps^ left no room for sm^icion. He 
sead the ozdeiBr whiek seemed to come in an official form to him^ 
aod took the eemmand of the cokort. learing only fifty men wi4^ 
Mallet» who hastened to take possession of &e prefectnre of liie- 
police. Mallet found M. Pasquier, who was in the habit of risimg 
early, already at his post* He arrested him, and installed Ihe 
Vendean stndent and the Abb^ Lafbnd in his office. Notwith. 
Standing the sitnation in which the prefect of the police waff 
piaeed, he found, mesns to send one of his dei^s to me to ii^rBk 
me of what was goings on. This clerk, however, when he came to 
xny hotel, merely insisted upon seeing me immediately, and said 
not a word more to any one. As he was known to the porter of 
tile hotel, he might, a& a preliminary step, hare made &e gate b* 
ihnt. This he did not do ; and he was informed of the order I 
had left,, when I went to bed. at five in the morning, that I was 
not to be called except for buaxness of importance. As he cams' 
on foot, he was not long at my hotel before General Liberie, wh» 
appeased to hare followed close at his heels, and he entesed Uki» 
8 shot, as I hare abeady related. 

** Lahoiiedespatched General Guidal, who had accompaniedhim^ 
to ararest the minister of war ; but as tiie sergeant, who was to 
have assassinated me, had not kept his word, he ran after Gmdcdr 
whom he overtook in the Rue de Saints-Peres, and brought hua 
beck to my hotel with his detadiment. It was solely owihg^ to 
this incident tiiat the war-minii^er missed having an. adventuiie 
^niliarto mine. 

*^ On parting with Lahorie at the gate of La Force, Mallet sent 
by soldiers of tiie 10th cohort packets to the commanding offieenr 
of two regiments of the Parisdan paad-guard. These packets 
contained the same proclamations which had been read to the 
cohort when he called it out ; and becddes, minute iaatructiona as 
toi the dutf required of the two regiments. 

** He onlered one regiment to cfose aH the berner» of Parisyi 
qood to allow no person to pass Ihroogh them. This was- done ;, 
so that in all the neighbouring towns from which assistance, in 
case of need, might have been obtained, nothing was known of 
Ihe transBctiomr in Paris. He sent the odier regiment to occupy 
lie bask, ^le treasury, and different ministsrial offic0i;r At m» 
tttasuiy some resistance was made. The minister of that depart- 
BiMit was on the i^m^, aadhecaoaployed' the guard of hifthonseholdf 
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in maintaining his authority. But in the whole of the two re^ 
giments of the Paris-guard not a single objection was started 
to the execution of Mallet's orders. 

'' While Mallet was thus 'acting through the agency of others 
on different points, he proceeded himself along the Kue Saint- 
Honor6 with the party of troops he had reserved for himself. 
He turned the comer of the street which leads to the Place' 
Vendome. Here he detached from his troop an officer with 
twentj-fiye men, whom he ordered to form in order of battle in 
front of the office of the staff, which was the house in the angle 
of the Place Vendome on the left, and to allow no person to come 
out. 

" He etLTB the officer a packet to be delivered to Adjutant-' 
general Doucet. The packet contained the documents already 
described ; namelj, the proclamation announcing the death of 
the emperor, the decree of the senate, Mallet's appointment to 
the office of governor of Paris, and a brigadier-generars com- 
mission wilh an order for one hundred thousand fhmcs to Doucet. 
To this packet were added instructions, in the form of a con- 
fidential letter, in which Mallet expressed great satisfaction at 
the connection which their relative duties in the public service 
would now establish between them. He directed Doucet to 
transmit, certain orders to the troops at Saint Denis, Saint- 
Germain, and Versailles, and also to those in Paris : of the last 
he onlj accepted the paid-guard, which he had already em- 
ployed, and the 10th cohort, to which he had assigned the task of 
arresting the prefect, and the minister of the police, and also 
General Hullin. He added, that being aware of the intimate' 
relation subsisting between him and General Hullin, he wished 
to relieve him from the disagreeable duty of arresting him, and 
would take that business on himself. At the same time, he 
warned Doucet to take care that no opposition was made to the 
arrest; and desired him to detain in front of his office, until 
further orders, the picket commanded by the officer who was the 
bearer of the packet. 

" Adjutant-general Doucet was in bed when the officer arrived. 
As the officer refused to communicate with any third person, he 
was introduced into the bed-room of the adjutant-general, who, 
suddenly roused from his slumbers, was quite at a loss what to 
think of'^the despatch presented to him. He read the docmnents 
several times, and asked the officer of the 10th cohort who brought 
them what had occurred in his barracks. The yoimg man related 
all that he knew : he had seen his corps called out under arms ; 
had followed Mallet to La Force ; had seen Lahorie and Guidal 
brought out ; and had continued on with the rest of the cohort to 
^e Place Vendome, whence Mallet proceeded to General Hullin, 
with whom he then was : * for/ added the officer, * I can see our 
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detacknent in firont of General Holin's quarters/ And, in fact, 
it W80 easy to see the partj from the window of M. Doucet's 
room. 

. <* It was impossible for Doncet to donbt the existence of an en- 
te^rise, the oetails of which Mallet had^communioated to him in 
his instractions. The project, it was true, might be called ab- 
surd, bat it was acted upon. Of this he could not fail to be 
assured, both by what he saw, and hy what the young officer, 
who was himself one of the agents, told him : neyertheless, he 
not onlj did not stir a step to counteract what was going on, but 
he Gompletelj lost his self-possession, and became alarmed about 
his responsibilily. Mallet had ordered him to arrest M. Laborde, 
whose activity he doubtless dreaded. Doucet sent for M. La- 
horde, who had apartments in the same hotel. They were read- 
ing the papers together, when Mallet, returning from General 
Hulin's quarters, entered the room in which they were. He 
asked Doucet why Laborde was not under arrest, and ordered 
him to surrender himself. Laborde resisted ; and some discus- 
aicm arose, which terminated by his leaving the room, saying-^ 
* In (Mrder to place myself under arrest, I must go hence ; for this 
is not my apartment.' Going down stairs, he obseryed the in- 
spector-general of the police, who had come to the office of the 
garrison-staff in quest of information. The picket of the 10th 
cohort stationed at the door, in pursuance of the orders which 
had been given by Mallet, refused him admittance, but Laborde 
called from the stairs to let him pass. The soldiers, who knew 
Laborde's person, and had long been accustomed to obey him, 
readily complied. Laborde told the inspector-general what was 
going on, and conducted him to Doucet's apartment, where Mallet 
still was. 

" In a moment the scene changed. Mallet could no longer 
maintain his deception in the presence of the inspector, who, ad- 
dressing him in a loud tone, said — * Monsieur Mfdlet,you had no 
authority to leave the house where you were detained without 
my permission:' then tumiug to Adjutant-general Doucet, he 
aiided — ' There is something under all this : arrest him in the 
first place, while I go to the ministij, and get an explanation of 
the business.' Mallet stood with his back against the fire-place 
of the room. Finding that all was lost, he grasped a pistol which 
he had in his coat-pocket. The other three saw tlie motion he 
made reflected in the opposite glass, and they immediately seized 
and disarmed him. 

** What had happened at General Hulin's, whither Mallet had 
been before he came to Doucet, was learned after his arrest. 

** Mallet, who was accompanied by a captain of the 10th cohort, 
asked to speak to General Hulin in private. 

" The general came out of his official cabinet to receive him* 

VOL. III. s 
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^fallet said be had a duagraetble coanniaiioB to 9X«e«te, as hm 
waa ordered hy the mimater of tbe police to arrest him, and pot 
the seals on his papers. General Hulin demanded to see tiie 
order ; upon which Mallet said, * Let na go into yom o^inet, 
aid I will show it jon.' HnUa went first; Mallet, aooou^nded 
bj tbe detain of tbe oofaort, followed, wid» his faaad on a pistol 
which waa in his pocket. At the moment Hnlin tuned roimd to 
Bee tbe order. Mallet fired the pistol in his face, and be instntly 
M, The general was not Idlled ; but tbe ball, which entered br 
Ins cbeek, remaiaed in his bead, and coaM not be extracted. 
Mallet dwn turned round, and proceeded to Adjutant-general- 
Boncet's, without tbe captain, wbo witnessed this trwisactiop, 
and had become an accomplice in it, noCseeming to think it anj wanr 
extraordinaij." — Memoirs rf the Duhe dk Ravigo, rdL iii. £. Ecu 
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CHAPTER XXVin. 



Kiots in Hambarg: and Lubeck— Attempted suicide of M. Konning^-Eva- 
cmlioB of Hamborg'— Dissatisfaction at ttie conduct of General Saint 
Cyr— The cabinets of Vienna and tlieToileries—FiTst appearance of the 
Cowafdu-^CoioBel Tetteaborn invited to oocnpf Hambiurr--Canttal 
receptioa of the Russians— Depredatians— Levies of troops— Testiao- 
nials of gratitude to T^tenborn — ^Napoleon's new anny— Death of 
General Morand— Remarks o{ Napoleon on Vandamme— Boniq;>arte 
and Gnstavus Adolphns— Junction of the corps of Davoust and Van* 
damdie— Re-oociqiatiaa of Hamburg by the Freoch— General Hogen- 
dorff appointed governor of HamboxK'— Exactions aad vexaitious con- 
tributions levied upon Hamborg and Lobeck— Hostaffes. 

A CONSIDERABLE time hehie Napoleon left Paris to join 
the army^ the bulk of which was in Saxonj, partial iDSurreo- 
tions occurred in many places. The interior of okL France 
was indeed still in a state of tranquillity^ but it was not so 
in the provinces annexed by force to the extremities of the 
empire, especially in the north, and in the unfortunate Uanse 
Towns, for which, since my residence at Hamburg, I have 
always felt the greatest imerest. The intelligence 1 received 
was derived from such unquestionable sources, that I can 
pledge myself ior the truth of what I have to state respecting 
the events which occurred in those provinces at the ccsn- 
mencement of 1813, and subsequently, I obtained a confirma- 
tion of all the facts communicated by my correspondents, 
when I was sent to Hamburg by Loub XVIII., in 1815. 

M. Steuve, agent itom the court of Russia, who lived at 
Altona, apparently as a private individual, {»ofited by the iiri* 
tation {ffoduced by the measures adopted at Hamburg. His 
plans were so well arranged, that he was promptly informed of 
the route of the grand armyfrom Moscow, and the s^>proachof 
the allied troops. Aided by the knowledge and activity of 
Sieur Hanft, of Hamburg, M. Steuve profited by the discon- 
t^it of a people so tyrannically governed, mi seized the 
s2 
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Opportunity for producing an explosion. Between eight and 
nine o'clock on tne morning of the 24th of February, 1813, an 
occurrence, in which the people were concerned, was the signal 
for a revolt. An individual returning to Hamburg by the 
Altona gate, would not submit to be searched by a fiscal agent, 
who, in consequence, maltreated him, and wounded him 
severely. The populace instantly rose, drove away the re- 
venue guard, and set fire to the guard-house. The people 
also, excited by secret s^nts, attacked other French posts, 
where they committed the same excesses. Surprised at this 
unexpected movement, the French authorities retired to the 
houses in which they resided. All the respectable inhabitants 
who were unconnected vnth the tumult, likewise returned to 
their homes, and no person appeared out of doors. 

General Carra Saint Cyr nad the command of Hamburg, 
after Prince Eckmuhl's departure for the Bussian campaign. 
At the first news of the revolt, he set about packing up his 

gipers; and Count de Chaban, M. Konning, the prefect of 
amburg, and M. Daubignose, the director of police, fol- 
lowed his example. It was not till about four o'clock in the 
afternoon that a detachment of Danish hussars arrived at 
Hamburg, and the populace was then speedily dispersed. All 
the respectable citizens and men of property assembled the 
next morning, and adopted means for securing internal tran- 
quillity, so that the Danish troops were enabled to return to 
Altona. Search was then made for the ringleaders of the dis- 
turbance. Many persons were arrested, and a military com- 
mission, ad hoc, was appointed to try them. The commission, 
however, condemned only one individual, who, being con- 
victed of being one of the most active rioters, was sentenced 
to be shot; and the sentence was carried into execution. 

On the 26th of February, a similar commotion took place 
at Lubeck. Attempts yrere made to attack the French au- 
thorities. The respectable citizens instantly assembled, pro- 
tected them £^inst outrage, and escorted them in safety to 
Hamburg, where they airived on the 27th. The precipitate 
flight of these persons from Lubeck spread some alarm in 
Hamburg. The danger was supposed to be greater than it 
was, because the fugitives were accompanied by a formidable 
body of troops. 

But these were not the only attehipts to throw off the yoke 
of French domination, which had become insupportable. All 
the left bank of the Elbe was immediately m a state of in- 
surrection, and all the official persons took refuge in Ham- 
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buig. During these partial insurrections everything was 
Beglected. Indecision, weakness, and cupidity were mani- 
fested everywhere. Instead of endeavours to soothe the minds 
of the people, which had been long exasperated by intolerable 
tyranny, recourse was had to rigorous measures. The prisons 
were crowded with a host of persons declared to be suspected, 
upon the mere representations of the agents of the police. 
On the 3d of March, a special military commission con- 
demned six householders of Hamburg, and its neighbourhood, 
to be shot on the glacis, for no otfier offence than having been 
led, either by chance or curiosity, to apart of the town which 
was the scene of one of the riots. These executions excited 
equal* horror and indignation, and General Carra Saint Cyr 
"Was obliged to issue a proclamation for the dissolution of the 
military commission by whom the men had been sentenced. 

The intelligence of the march of the Russian and Prussian 
troops, who were descending the Elbe, increased the prevailing 
agitation in Westphalia, Hanover, Mecklenburgh, and Pome- 
lania, and all the French troops cantoned between Berlin and 
Hamburg, including those wno occupied the coast of the 
Baltic, fell back upon Hamburg. General Carra Saint Cyr 
and Baron Konning, the Prefect of Hamburg, used to go 
every evening to Altona. The latter, worn out by anxiety 
and his unsettled state of life> lost his reason ; and on his way 
to Hamburg, on the 5th of May, he attempted to cut his throat 
with a razor. His valet-de-chambre saved his life by rushing 
upon him bdbre he had time to execute his design. It was 
given out that he had broken a blood-vessel, and he viras con- 
veyed to Altona, where his wound was cured, and he subse- 
quently recovered from his derangement. M. Konning, who 
was a native of Holland, was a very worthy man, but possessed 
no decision of character, and but little ability. 

At this juncture, exaggerated reports were circulated respect- 
ing the approach of a Russian corps. A retreat was immediately 
ordered, and it was executed on the 12th of March. General 
Carra &unt Cyr having no money for the troops, helped himself 
to a hundred thousand francs out of the municipal treasury. 
He left Hamburgh at the head of the troops, and enrolled men 
of the custom-house service. He was escorted by the town 
guard, which protected him from the insults of the populace ; 
and the good people of Hamburg never had any visiters of 
whom they were more happy to be rid. Such is a true state- 
ment of the facts which came to my knowledge. This sudden 
retreat excited Napoleon's indignation. He accused General 
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Saint Cyr of pasillanimity, in an article inserted in the Moni- 
teur, and afterwards copi^ by his order into all the jourm^. 
In hd, had General Saint Cyr been better informed, or less 
easily alarmed, he might have kept Hamburg, and prevented 
its temporary occupation by the enemy, to dislodge ^rhom it 
was necessary to besiege the city two months afterwards. 
Saint Cyr had three thousand regular troops, and a consider- 
able body of men in the custom-house senrice. General 
Morand could have fumi^ed him with five thousand men 
ficom Mecklenburgh. He might, therefore, not only have kept 
possession of Hsunburg two months longer, but even to ^ 
end of the war, as General Lemarrois retained possession of 
Magdeburg. Had not General &dnt Cyr so hastily evacirated 
the £lbe, he would have been promptly aided by Ae corps 
which General Vandamme soon brought from Wesel, and a^ 
terwards by the corps yrith which Mar^al Davoost entered 
Hamburg. 

The events just described occurred before Napoleon quitted 
Paris. In the month of August all negotiation was broken off 
with Austria, though that power, still adftiering to her ^lacious 
policy, continued to protest fidelity to the cause of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, until the moment when her preparations were 
completed, and her resolution formed. But if there was du- 
plicity at Vienna, was there not folly and blindness in the 
cabinet of the Tuileries? Could v?e reasonably rely upon 
Austria? She had seen the Russian army pass the Vistula, 
and advance as far as the Saale, without offering any remon- 
strance. At that momait a single movement of her tnx^, a 
word of declaration, would have prevented every thing. As 
therefore, she would not avert the evil when she might have 
done so with certainty and safety, there must have been sin- 
gular folly and blindness in the cabinet who saw this conduct 
and did not understand it. 

I now proceed to mention the further misfortunes whick 
occurred m the North of Germany, and particularly at Ham- 
burg. At fif^n leagues east of Hamburg, but within its 
teiritory, is a village named Bergdorff. It v^as in that vilh^ 
tiiat the Cossacks were filrst seen. Twelve or fifteen hundred 
of them arrived there under the command of Colonel Tetten- 
bom. But for the retreat of the French troops amounting to 
^ree thousand, exclusive of men in the custom-house service, 
BO attempt would have been made up<Mi Hamburg; but the 
very name of the Cossacks inspired a degree of terror whidi 
must be fresh in the recollection of every one. Alarm spread ia 
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Hamburg, which being destitute of troops and artineiy, and 
surrocmded with dilapidated fortifications^ could offer no de- 
fence. The senator Bartdi and Doctor Know took upon 
themselyes to proceed to Bei-gdorff, to solicit Colcmel Tetten- 
bom to take possession of Hamburg, observing, that they feH 
assured of his sentiments of moderation, and that they trusted 
he would grant protection to a city which had immense com- 
mercial relations with Russia. Tettenbom did not place reli- 
ance on these propositions, because he could not suppose that 
there had been such a precipitate evacuation; he thought they 
were merely a snare to entrap him, and refused to accecte 
to them. But a Doctor Von Hess, a Swede, settled in Hamr 
burg some years^ and known to Tettenbom as a decided par- 
tisan of Ei^land and Russia, persuaded the Russian com- 
mander to comply with the wishes of the citizass of Hamburg. 
Ii€»wever Tettenbom consented only on the following condX- 
tioos : — that the old Government liould be instantly re-esta- 
blished ; that a deputation of senators in their old costume 
should invite him to take possession oi Hamburg, vrbidi he 
would enter only as a free and imperial Hanse Town ; — ^that if 
those conditions were not complied with, he would regard 
Hamburg as a French town, and consequently hostile. Not- 
widistanding the real satis&ction with whk^ the senators of 
Hamburg received those propositions, they were restrained by 
the fear of a reverse of fortune. They however determined to 
accept ^kem, thinking that whatever might happen, they could 
screen themselves by alleging that necessity l^d driven diem 
to the step they to(^. They, therefore, declared their oompli- 
jmce with the conditions, and that night and the following day 
were occuped in assembling the senate, vHiich had been so 
loo^ dissolved, and in making the pr^)aiaticms which Tetteo- 
bom required. 

At £our o'clock in tiie afternoon of the 17th of March, a 
picquet of Cossacks, consisting of only forty men, took posses- 
mtm of a town recently flourishing, and containing a popula 
tion of 120,000, but ruined and reduced to 80,000 inhabituits, 
by the blessing of being united to the French empire. On 
tioie following day, the 18th, Colonel Tettenbom entered Ham- 
burg at the head of a thousand regular, and two hundred 
irregular Cossacks. I have described the military situadon of 
Hamburg when it was evacuated on the 12th of March, and 
Napoleon's displeasure may be easily conceived. Tettenbom 
was received with all the honours usually bestowed upon a 
conqueror. Enthusiasm was almost universal. For several 
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nights the people devoted themselves to rejoicing. The 
Cossacks were gorged with provisions and drink, and were not 
a little astonished at the handsome reception they experienced. 

It was not until the expiration of three or four days that the 
people began to perceive the small number of the allied 
troops. Their amount gradually diminished. On the day 
after the arrival of the Cossacks, a detachment was sent to 
Lubeck, where they were received with the same honours as 
at Hamburg. Other detachments were sent upon different 
places, and after four days' occupation there remained in Ham- 
burg only seventy out of the twelve hundred cossacks who had 
-entered on the 18th of March. 

The first thing their commander did, vras to take possession 
of the post-office, and the treasuries of the different public- 
offices. All the moveable effects of the French government 
and its agents were seized and sold. The officers evinced a 
true Cossack disregard of the rights of private property. 
Counts Huhn, Bussenitz, and Venechtem, who had joined 
Tettenbom's staff, rendered themselves conspicuous by plun- 
dering the property of M. Pyronnier, the director of the 
customs, and M. Gonse, the post-master, and not a botde of 
wine was left in their cellars. Tettenbom laid hands upon a 
sum of money, consisting of upwards of 4000 louis in gold, 
belonging to M. Gonse, which had been lodged with M. 
Schwartz, a respectable banker in Hamburg, who filled the 
office of Prussian consul. M. Schwartz, with whom this 
money had been deposited for the sake of security, had also 
the care of some valuable jewels belonging to Mesdames 
Carra Saint Cyr, and Daubignose; Tettenbom carried off 
these as well as the money. M. Schwartz remonstrated in his 
character of Prussian consul, Prussia being the ally of Russia; 
but he was considered merely as a banker, and could obtain 
no redress. Tettenbom, like most of the Cossack chie&, was 
nothing but a robber and an executioner; but the agent of 
Kussia was M.Steuve, whose name 1 have already mentioned. 
Orders were speedily given for a levy of troops, both itt- 
&ntry and cavahy, to be called Hanseatic volunteers. A 
man named Hanft, who had formerly been a butcher, raised 
at his own expense, a company of foot and one of lancers, of 
which he took the command. This undertaking, which coat 
iiim a hundred and thirty thousand francs, may afford some 
idea of the attachment of the people of Hamburg to the French 
government. But money, as well as men, was wanting, and 
a heavy contribution was imposed to defray the expense of 
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enrolling a number of workmen out of employment, and 
idlers of various kinds. Voluntary donations were solicited, 
and enthusiasm was so general, that even servant maids gave 
their mites. The sums thus collected were paid into the 
chest of Tettenborn's staff, and became a prey to dishonest 
appropriation. With respect to this money, a Sieur Oswald 
was accused of not having acted with the scrupulous delicacy 
which Madame de Stael attributes to his namesake in her 
romance of Corinne. 

Between eight and ten thousand men were levied in the 
Hanse Towns and their environs, the population of which had 
been so greatly reduced within two years. These undisci- 
plined troops, who had been for the most part levied from the 
lowest classes of society, committed so many outrages that 
they soon obtained the surname of the Cossacks of the Elbe; 
and certainly they well deserved it. 

Such was the hatred which the French government had 
inspired in Hamburg that the occupation of Tettenbom y^as 
looked upon as a deliverance. On the colonel's departure 
the senate, anxious to give him a testimonial of gratitude, 
presented him with the &eedom of the city, accompanied by 
ive thousand gold Fredericks, with which he was doubtless 
much more gratified than with the honour of the citizenship. 

The restored senate of Hamburg did not long survive. The 
people of the Hanse Towns learned, with no small alarm, that 
the emperor was making immense preparations to fall upon 
Germany, where his lieutenants could not fail to take cruel 
revenge on those who had disavowed his authority. Before he 
quitted Paris on the 15th of April, Napoleon had enrolled 
under the banners of the army 180,000 men, exclusive of the 
^guards of honour, and it was evident that with such a force 
he might venture on a great game, and probably win it. Yet 
the month of April passed away without the occurrence of 
any event important to the Hanse Towns, the inhabitants of 
wmch vascillated between hope and fear. Attacks daily took 
place between parties of Russian and French troops on the 
territory between Lunenburg and Bremen. In one of these 
rencounters General Morand was mortally wounded, and was 
conveyed to Lunenburg. His brother having been made 

C* oner in the same engagement, Tettenbom, into whose 
ds he had fallen, gave him leave on parole, to visit the 
general ; but he arrived in Lunenburg only in time to see him 
die. 

The French having advanced as far as Haarburg, took up 
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their position on the Schwartzenberg, which commands that 
little town, and the considerable island situated in Aat part 
of the river between Haarburg and Hamburg. Being masters 
of this elevated point, they began to threaten Hamburg, and 
to attack Haarburg. These attacks were directed by Van- 
damme, of all our generals the most redoubtable in conquered 
oountries. He was a native of Cassel, in Flanders, and had 
acquired a high reputation for severity. At the very time 
when he was attacking Hamburg, Napoleon said of him at 
Dresden : — " If 1 were to lose Vandamme, I know not what I 
would give to have him back again ; but if I had two such 
generals I should be obliged to shoot one of diem." It must 
be confessed that one was quite enough. 

As soon as he arrived, Vandamme sent to inform Tetten- 
bom, that if he did not immediately liberate the brother and 
brother-in-law of Morand, botii of whom were his prisoners, 
he vrould bum Hamburg. Tettenbom replied, that if he 
resorted to that extremity, he would hang them both on the 
top of St. MichaeVs Tower, where he might have a view of 
them. This energetic answer obliged Vandamme to restrain 
his fury, or at least to direct it to other objects. 

MeanvFhile, the French forces daily augmented at Haar- 
burg. Vandamme, profiting by the neglig«nce of the new 
Hanseatic troops, who had the defence of the great islands of 
the Elbe, attacked them one night in the month of May. This 
happened to be the very ni^t after the battle of Lutzen, 
where both sides claimed the victory, and Te Deitm was sung 
in the two hostile camps. The advance of the French turned 
the balance of opinion in fevour of Napoleon, who was in feet 
really the conqueror on a field of battle, celebrated nearly two 
centuries before by the victory and death of Gustavus Adol- 
phus. The Cossacks of the Elbe could not sustain the shock 
of the French ; Vandamme repulsed the troops who defended 
Wilhelmsburg, the largest of the two islands, and easily took 
possession of the smaller one, Fidden, of which 'Ae point 
nearest the right bank of the Elbe is not half a gun-e^iot 
distant from Hamburg. The 9th of May was a fetal day to 
the people of Hamburg. For it was then vnaX Davoust, having 
formed his junction vnth Vandamme, app^ured at the head A 
a corps of forty thousand men, destined to reinforce Napo- 
Icon's grand army. Hamburg could not hold out against the 
considerable French force now assembled in its neighbour- 
hood. Tettenbom had, it is true, received a reinforcement of 
eight hundred Prussians, and two tiiousand Swedes ; b«t still 
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^pviiat resistance could he ofifer to Davoust's forty thonsaDd 
men ? Tettenboii did not deceive himself as to the weak- 
ness of the allies on this point, or the inutility of attempting 
to defend the city. He yielded to the entreaties of the inha- 
bitants, who represented to him that further resistance must 
be attended by certain ruin. He accordingly evacuated 
Hamburg on the night of the 29th of May, tsiing with him 
his Hanseatic legions, which had not held out an hour in the 
islands of the Elbe, and accompanied by the Swedish Doctor 
Von Hess, whose imprudent advice was the chief cause of all 
the disasters to which the unfortunate city had been exposed. 

Davoust was at Haarburg, where he received the deputies 
from Hamburg with an appearance of moderation ; and by 
the conditions stipulated at this conference on the 30th of 
May, a strong detatchment of Danish troops occupied Ham- 
burg in the name of the emperor. The French made their 
entrance the same evening, and occupied the posts as quietly 
as if they had been merely changing guard. The inhabitants 
made not a shadow of resistance. Not a drop c^ blood was 
shed ; not a threat or an insult was interchanged. This is the 
truth ; but the truth did not suit Napoleon. It was necessary 
to get up a pretext for revenge, and accordingly recourse was 
bad to a Iwlletin, which proclaimed to France and Europe 
that Hiunharg had been taken by nam force, with a loa qftome 
hundred men. But for this imaginary resistance, officially an- 
iKRinced, how would it have been possible to justify the spo- 
. liations and exactions which onsued ! 

The Dutch general, Hogendorff, became governor of Ham- 
burg, in the lieu of Carra Saint Cyr, who had been confined 
at Osnalnruck since his precipitate retreat. General Hogen- 
dorff had been created one of the emperor's aides-deK»mp; 
but he was neither a Itapp, a Lauriston, nor a Duroc. Tiie 
following measures were adopted at Hamburg; the inha- 
bitants were required to pay all the arrears due to the different 
public offices, during the seventy days that the French had 
been absent; and likewise all that would have been paid to 
the troops of the garrison, had they remained in Hamburg. 
Faymei^ was also demanded of the arrears for the quartenng 
<^ troops who were fifty leagues off. However, some of the 
Jbeads of the government departments, who saw and undet^ 
stood the new situation of the French at Hamburg, did not 
enforce these unjust and vexatious measures. The duties on 
registrations were reduced. M. Peyonnier, director of 4e 
<»istomSy aware of the peculiar difficulty of his situation^ in a 
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country where the customs were held in abhorrence, observed 
great caution and moderation in collecting the duties. Per- 
sonal examination, which is so revolting and indecorous^ 
especially with respect to females, was suppressed. But 
these modifications did not proceed from the highest quarter ; 
they were due to the good sense of the agents, who plainly 
saw that if the empire was to fell, it would not be owing to 
little infractions in me laws of proscription against coflfee and 
rhubarb. 

If the custom-house regulations became less vexatious to 
the inhabitants of Hamburg, it was not the same with the busi- 
ness of the post-office. The old manoeuvres of that depart- 
ment were resumed more actively than ever. Letters were 
opened without the least reserve, and all the old post-office 
clerks, who were initiated in these scandalous proceedings were 
Tecalled. With the exception of the registrations and the 
customs, the inquisitorial system, which had so long oppressed 
the Hanse Towns, was renewed ; and yet the delegates of the 
French government were the first to cry out, " The people of 
Hamburg are traitors to Napoleon : for, in spite of all the 
blessings he has conferred upon them, they do not say with 
the Latin poet, Deus nobis hcec otiajecit" . 

But all that passed was trifling in comparison with what 
-was to come. On the 18th of June was published an impe- 
rial decree, dated the 8th of the same month, by virtue of 
which were to be reaped the fruits of the official felsehood 
contained in the bulletin above mentioned. To expiate the 
crime of rebellion, Hamburg was required to pay an extra- 
ordinary contribution of forty-eight millions of fi:aaics;'^and Lu- 
bec a contribution of six millions. The enormous sum levied 
on Hamburg was to be paid in the short space of a month, by 
six equal instalments, either in money, or bills on respectable 
houses in Paris. In addition to this, the new prefect of Ham- 
burg made a requisition of grain and provisions of every kind^ 
wines, sail-cloth, masts, pitch, hemp, iron, copper, steel, in 
short every thing that could be useful for the supply of the 
army and navy. 

But while these exactions were made on the property in 
Hamburg, at Dresden the liberties of individuals and even lives 
were attacked. On the 15th of June Napoleon, doubtless 
blinded by the felse reports that were laid oefore him, gave 
orders for making out a list of the inhabitants of Hamburg 
who were absent from the city. He allowed them only a , 
fortnight to return home, an interval too short to enable some 
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of them to come from the places where they had taken refuge. 
They consequently remained absent beyond the given time. 
Victims were indispensable : but assuredly it was not Bona- 
parte who conceivea the idea of hostages to answer for the men 
whom prudence kept absent. Of this charge 1 can clear his 
memory. The hostages were, however, taken, and were declared 
to be also responsible for the payment of the contribution of 
forty-eight millions. In Hamburg mey were selected from among 
the most respectable and wealSiy men in the city : some of 
them far advanced in age. They were conveyed to. the old 
castle of Haarburg, on the left bank of the Elbe ; and these 
men, who had been accustomed to all the comforts of life, 
were deprived even of necessaries, and had only straw to lie 
on. The hostages from Lubeck were taken to Hamburg : they 
were placed between decks on board of an old ship in the 
port: this was a worthy imitation of the prison ships of 
England. On the 24th of July there was issued a decree, 
which was published in the Hamburg Correspondent of the 
27th. This decree consisted merely of a proscription list, on 
which were inscribed the names of some of the wealthiest men 
in the Hanse Towns, Hanover, and Westphalia. 
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CHAPTER X%IX. 



Ni^poleoik's second visit to DresdeB-^atfle of Bautxen— The coosress at 
Itegne— Napdeon ill advised— Battle of Vittodar-^General Moreau— 
Rupture of the conferences at Prag:ae— Defection of Jomini— Battles of 
Dresden and Leipsio— Account of the deafii of Duroe— An interrupted 
convosatioH resumed a year after— Particulara Toq[)ecting: Po ul atuvr&ki 
— His extraonlinary courage and deatlb— His momune&t at hdpac and 
tomb in tbe cathedral of Wamw. 

On the 3d of May Napoleon won the battle of Lutzen. A 
week after he was at Dresden, not as on his departure for the 
Russian campaign, like the sovereign of the west, siuix)unded 
by his mighty vassals : he viras now in the capital of the only 
one of the monarchs of his creation who remained faithful to 
the French cause, and whose good faith cost him half of his 
dominions. The emperor staid only ten days in Dresden, and 
then went in pursuit of the Russian army, which he came up 
with on the 19th, at Bautzen. This battle, which was fol- 
lowed on the two succeeding days by the battles of Wurtchen 
. and Ochkirchen, may be said to have lasted three days, a 
sufficient proof that it was obstinately disputed. It ended in 
fiivour of Napoleon, but he and France paid dearly for it : 
while General Kirschner and Duroc were talking together, the 
former wbs killed by a cannon ball, which mortally wounded 
the latter in the abdomen. 

The moment had now arrived for Austria to prove whether 
or not she intended entirely to betray the cause of Napoleon. 
All her amicable demonstrations were limited to an offer of her 
intervention in opening negociations with Russia. Accord- 
ingly, on the 4th of June an armistice was concluded at 
Plesswitz, which viras to last till the 8th of July, and was 
finally prolonged to the 10th of August. 

The first overtures after the conclusion of the armistice of 
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Plesgwitz, determined the assembling of a congress at Prague. 
It was reported at the time that the allies demanded the resto- 
ration of all they had lost since 1805; that is to say, since 
the campaign of Ulm. In this demand Holland and the 
Hanse Towns, which had become French provinces, wete 
comprehended. But we should still have retained the Ehine^ 
Belgium, Piedmonty Nice, and Savoy. The battle of VittcNria^ 
which placed the whole of Spain at the disposal of the 
Ei^lish, the retreat of Suchet upon the Ebro,* the fear of see- 
ing the army of Spain annihilated, were enou^ to alter the 
opinions of those oouncellors who still recommended ¥^ar. 
Notwithstanding Napoleon^s opposition, and his innate dis- 
position to acquire glory by his victories, probably he would 
not have been inaccessible to the reiterated representations of 
sensible men who loved their country. France therefore has 
to reproach his advisers. At this juncture General Moreau 
arrived ; it has been said that be came at the solicitation of 
Bemadotte. Hiis is neither true nor probable. In the first 

eice, there never was any intimacy between Bemadotte and 
oreau ; and in the next, how can it be imagined that Ber- 
nadotte wished to see Moreau emperor I But this question 
is at once put at rest by the ^t, that in the interview at Abo, 
the Emperor of Russia hinted to Bemadotte the possibility 
of his succeeding Napoleon. It was generally reported at 
tike time that the Frencn princes of the house of Bourbon had 
made Overtures to Moreau through the medium of General 
Willot, who had been proscribed on the 18th Fructidor; and 
I have since learned from an authentic source, that General Mo- 
reau, who was then at Baltimore, refused to support the 
Bourbon cause. Moreau yielded only to his desire of being 
levenged on Ns^leon ; and he found death where he could 
not find glory .f 

At the end of July the proceedings of the congress at 
Prague were no fiurther advanced than at the time of its assem- 
bling. Far fi-om cheering the French with the prospect of a 
peace, the emperor made a journey to Mentz ; the empress 
went there to see him, and returned to Paris immediately 

* The news of this decisive battle increased the difficolty of the Freocb 
plenipotentiaries at Prague, and raised the clidms of the allies. It also 
shook the confltoiice <rf t^se who ranained faitbfU to us. 

t Having: mentioned the name of Moreau, I nay take this opportunity 
at correcting ui error into .which I fell while speaking of General Lajol- 
lais in connection with the conspiracy of Georges, fee. Some papers have 
lUlealato my hands, proving beyond a doubt tlut Genenl Lajt<^s was 
not an accomiittca in th« conspiracy. 
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after the emperor's departure. Napoleon went back to 
Dresden, and the armistice not being renewed, it died a na- 
tural death on the 17th of August, the day appointed for its 
expiration. A fatal event immediately followed the rupture 
of the conferences. On the 17th of August, Austria, wishing 
to gain by war, as she had before gained by alliances, de- 
clared that she would unite her forces with those of the allies. 
On the very opening of this disastrous campaign General 
Jomini went over to the enemy. Jomini belonged to the staff 
of the unfortunate Marshal Ney, who was beginning to exe- 
cute, with his wonted ability, the orders he had received. The 
extraordinary conduct of Jomini excited great astonishment. 
Public opinion has pronounced judgment upon him. 

The first actions were the battle of Dresden, which took 
place seven days after the rupture of the armistice, and the 
battle in which Vandamme was defeated and which rendered 
the victory of Dresden unavailing. I have already mentioned 
that Moreau was killed at Dresden. Bavaria v^ras no sooner 
rid of the French troops than she raised the mask and ranged 
herself among our enemies. In October the loss of the battle 
oi Leipzic decided the fate of France. The Saxon army, 
which nad alone remained faithful to us, went over to the 
enemy during t*' little. Prince Poniatowski perished at the 
battle of Leipzic in an attempt to pass the Elster. 

I will take this opportunity of relating what I know respect- 
ing the death of two men who were both deeply and de- 
servedly regretted — ^Duroc and Poniatowski. Napoleon la- 
mented Duroc, chiefly because he was very useful to him. 
He, however, wished to make a parade of sensibility, and, 
after having arranged the tragical scene of Duroc's death, he 
ordered a picture to be painted, to transmit the recollection of 
the event to posterity; vnth this view a suitable story was 
drawn up for a bulletin. This bulletin contained a high flown 
account of the loss the emperor had sustained, and the follow- 
ing set phrases were put into the mouth of the dying general. 
" My life has been devoted to your service, ana I regret its 
loss because it might yet be useful to you. Yes, Sire, we 
shall one day meet again ; but it will be thirty years hence, 
when you will have triumphed over your enemies and realized 
all the hopes of your country. I have lived like an honourable 
man and have nothing to reproach myself wkh. I leave be- 
hind me a daughter ; your Majesty will be a father to her." 
But there is not one word of truth in the bulletin account of 
Duroc's death. The words which he is said to have uttered 
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in liis kfltt noments were iniFeiited tike tliose «ttnbuted to 
Desaix, after the battle of Marengo. I suppose Napoleon 
Isorrowed from Homer tiie idea of making his heroes oeliTer 
speockes whee at the pomt of death. The fact is, EHiroc std- 
lered the most eiK^mciating agony, and under such eivcmn- 
stances a man is not likely to be very eloquent, or, indeed, in- 
dined to speak much. I remember reading at the time a letter 
which came by an estafette ; it was written by an indiTidnal 
wiio accompanied the emperor, wad was addressed to a mini- 
ster. The writer desires Ins friend not to place any reliance on 
tke o&dak account of Napoleon's visit to Duroc. He added, 
that die latter, being at the moment in great suffering, and 
finding that tiie empepor prolonged his visit, turned im- 
patiently on his left side, and said to the emperor, motioning 
iiim with 1ms right hand to withdraw, " Ah, fere, leave nie to 
<iie ^etly." 

I will here mottion a frtct which occurred before Ihiroc^s 
•departare for die campaign of 1812. I used often to visit 
liim at the Pavilion Marsan, where he lodged. One forenoon, 
when I had been waiting for him a few minutes, he came from 
the eraperOT's apartments, where he had been engaged in the 
usual iHtsiness. He was in his court-dress. As soon as he 
entered, he pulled off his coat and hat, and laid them aside : — 
** I have just had a conversation with the emperor about you," 
SMid he. ^ Say nothing to any body. Have patience, and you 

will be^ He had no ^xrner uttered these words, dian a 

footman entered to inform him that the emperor wished to see 
ium immediately. ** Well," said Duroc, ** I must go.** No 
;90oner was the servant gone, than Duroc stamped violently 

'OQ the floor, and exclaimed, ''That never leaves me a 

xaoraent^s rest. If he finds I have five minutes to myself in 
the course of the morning, he is stcre to send for me.'' He 
then put on his coat, and returned to the emperor, sayings 
^* AiMHher time you shall hear what I have to tell you." 

From that time I did not see Duroc until the month of 
January, 1813. He was consta^ly absent from Paris, and 
clid not return until the end of 1812. He was much affected 
M the result of the campaign, but his confidence in Napoleon's 
g^nus kept up his spirits. I turned the conversation from 
this sub^t, smd reminded him of his promise to tell me what 
htad passed between the emperor and htmself relative to me. 
** You ihall hear," said he. " The emperor and I had beoi 
pbying at billiards, and, between ourselves, he |^ays very 
badly. He is notiiii^ at a game which depends on tkiu. 

VOL. III. T 
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'While negligently rolling his balls about, he muttered these 
words : f Do you ever see Bourrieune now V — ^ Yes, Sire, 
he sometimes dines with me on diplomatic reception-days, and 
he looks so droll in his court-dress, of Lyons manu&cture, 
that you would laugh if you saw him.* — ^ What does he say 
respecting the new regulation for the courtrKlresses?' — ^*I 
confess, he says it is very ridiculous ; that it will have no other 
result than to enable the Lyons manufisicturers to get rid of 
their old-£3ishioned goods ; that forced innovations on the cus- 
toms of a nation are never successful/ — * Oh, that is always 
the vsray with Bourrienne ; he is never pleased with any thing/ 
— ^ Certainly, Sire, he is apt to grtunble ; but he says what he 
thinks.'—* Do you know, Duroc, he served me very well 9% 
Hamburg. He raised a good deal of money for me. He is a 
man who understands business. I veill not leave him unem- 
ployed. Time must hang heavily on his hands. I yriU see 
what I can do for him. He has many enemies.'—* And who 
has not. Sire?' — ^*Many complaints against him were trans>- 
mitted to me from Hamburg ; but the letter which he vinrote to 
me in his justification, opjened my eyes, and I begin to think 
that Savary had good motives for defending him. Endeavours 
are made to dissuade me from employing him ; but I shall, 
nevertheless, do so at last. I remember that it was he who 
first informed me of the near approach of the war which we 
are now engaged in. I forget all that has been said s^insit 
him for the last two years, and as soon as peace is concluded, 
and I am at leisure, I vnll think of him.' " 

After relating to me this conversation, Duroc said, " Yo|i 
must, of course, feel assured that I said all I think of you, 
and I will take an opportunity of reminding him of you. But 
we must be patient. Adieu, my dear friend ; we must set off 
speedily, and Heaven knows wnen we shall be back again I" 
I wished him a successful campaign, and a speedy retun^. 
Alas ! I was doomed to see my . excellent firiend only once 
again. 

Next to the death of Duroc, the loss most sincerely regrette^^ 
during the campaign of 1813, vtbs Prince Poniatowski. Joseph 
Poniatowski, nephew of Stanislas Augustus, King of Poland^ 
was bom at Warsaw, on the 7th of May, 1763. At an early 
age he vras remarkable for his patriotic spirit; but his uncle's 
influence gave him an apparent irresolution, which rendered 
him suspected by some of the parties in Poland. After his 
uncle had acceded to the confederation of Targowitz, Ponia- 
towski left the service; accompanied by most of his princip^ 
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officers. But when, in 1794, the Poles endeavoured to repulse 
the Russians, he again repaired to the Polish camp, and en* 
tered the army as a volunteer. His noble conduct obtained 
for him the esteem of hb countrymen. Kosciusko gave him 
the command of a division, with which he rendered useful 
services during the two sieges of Warsaw. Immediately after 
the surrender of that capital, Poniatowski went to Vienna. He 
refused (he offers of Catherine and Paul to bear arms in the 
service of Russia. 

Poniatowski retired to his estate, near Warsaw, where he 
lived like a private gentleman, until the creation of the grand 
duchy of Warsaw revived the hopes of the Polish patriots. 
He tfien became war-minister. The Archduke Ferdinand 
having come, in 1809, with Austrian troops, to take possession 
of the duchy of Warsaw, Poniatowski, who commanded the 
Polish troops, which were very inferior in numbers to the 
Austrian force, obliged the latter, rather by dint of skilfiil 
manoeuvring than by fighting, to evacuate the grand duchy. 
He pursued them into Galicia as far as Cracow. 

Ailer this honourable campaign, he contrived to exercise 
his functions as minister, until 1812. The war against Russia 
again summoned him to the head of the Polish army. After 
taking part in all the events of that war, which W2is attended 
by such various chances, Poniatowski was present at the 
battle of Leipsic. That battle, which commenced on the 14th 
of October, the anniversary of the famous battle of Ulm, and 
of Jena, lasted four days, and decided the fate of Europe. 
Five hvmdred thousand men fought on a siur^^ice of tliree 
square leagues. 

Retreat having become indispensable. Napoleon took leave, 
at Leipsic, of the King of Saxony and his femily, whom he 
had brought v\dth him from Dresden. The emperor then ex- 
claimed in a loud voice, " Adieu, Saxons,'^ to the people who 
filled the market-place, where the King of Saxony resided. 
With some difficulty, and after passing through many turu- 
ings and windings, he gained the suburb of Runstadt, and left 
Leipsic by the outer gate of that suburb which leads to the 
bridge of the Elster, and to Lindenau. The bridge blew up 
shortly after he had passed it, and that event utterly prevented 
the retreat of the part of the army which was on the left bank 
of the Elster, and which fell into the power of the enemy. 
Napoleon was at the time accused of having ordered the 
destruction of the bridge immediately after he had himself 
passed it^ in order to secure his own personal retreat, as he 
t2 
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-was threatoled by the active pursuit of the enemy. The 
English journals were unanimous on this point ; and to coun- 
Uanct this opinion, which was very general, an article was 
inserted in the Moniteur. 

Before passing the bridge of the Elster, Napoleon had 
directed Poniatowski, in concert with Marshal Macdonald, to 
cover and protect the retreat, and to defend that part of the 
suburb of Leipsic which is nearest to the Boma road. For 
the execution of these orders he had only two thousand Polish 
intotry. He was in this desperate situation when he saw the 
French columns in full retreat, and ^ bridge so choked np 
with their artillery and waggons, that there was no possibifitjt 
of passing it. Then drawing his sword, and turning to the 
officers who were near him, he saud, '* Here we must fell with 
honour.'' At the head of a small party of cuirassiers and 
Polish officers, he rushed on the columns of the allies. In 
this action he received a ball in his left arm : he had already 
been wounded on the 14th and 16th. He, nevertheless, ad- 
yanced ; but he found the suburb filled with allied troops. 
He fought his way through them, and received another wound. 
He then threw himself into the Pleisse, v?hich is before the 
Elster. Aided by his officers, he gained the opposite bank, 
leaving his hc^se in the river. Though greatly exhausted, he 
mounted another, and gained the Elster by passing through 
M. Reichenbach's garden, which was situated on the side of 
that river. The moment was urgent. In spite of the steep- 
ness of the banks of the Elster at that part, the prince plunged 
with his horse into the river: both man and horse were 
drowned, and the same fete vras shared by several officers, who 
followed Poniatowski's e^cample. Marshal Macdonald was, 
luckily, one of those who escaped. Five days after, a fisher- 
man drew the body of the prince out of the water. On the 
26* of October, it was temporarily interred at Leipsic, with 
all the honours due to the illustrious deceased. A modest 
stone marks the spot where the body of *e prince vras dragged 
firom the river. The Poles expressed a vnsh to erect a monur 
ment to the memory of their countryman in the garden of 
M. Eeichenbach; but that gentleman declared he would do it 
at his own expense, which he did. The monument consists 
of & beautiful sarcophagus, surrounded by weeping willows. 
The body of the prince, after being embalmed, was sent in 
the following year to Warsaw; and in 1816 it was depo- 
sited in the cathedral, among tiie remains of the kings and 
great men of Polwdd. The celebrated Th oi wa lds en was eon^ 
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■nnoDed to execute a monvunent fbr his tomb. Prince 
PoDUitowaiLi left no issue bat a natural son, bom in 1790. 
Hie royal race, tiierefore, exists only in a collateral branch of 
King Stanislas, namely, Pdnce Stanislas, bom in 1754. 



BATTLE OF LEIPSIC. 

Tke IbllowiBg perticulars relatiTe to the battle of Leipsic are 
•ztncted firom Rovigo's Memoirs : 

^ " The enemj attacked our armj on the 18th of October, I be- 
lieve, im fpoi^t of Leipsic. The fire was murderous, and prodigies 
o£ valour were performed on both sides. But the bebayiour of 
the French troops is truly astonishing, as the oldest corps among^ 
tibem were the cohorts of the national guards, which had only been 
made moveable and brought into the field since the month of 
March. The caralry was entirely composed of recruits. The men 
aid tiie horses were eqnallj raw and undiscif^ined. No part of 
our army was in a good state except the artillery. Nerertheless, 
wfaateTer might be the advantage derived from the use of this 
we«p(m, the army could not long have resisted the vigorous at* 
tacks made upon it, had it not been for the presence of the em- 
peror, who showed Iiimself every where. 

" The allies were so numerous, that thej scarcely perceived the 
losses they sustained. Their masses pressed down upon us in 
every direction ; and it was impossible that victory could fail to 
he with them. Their success, however, would have been less 
decisive, had it not been for the defection of the Saxons. In the 
midst of the battle, these troops having moved towards the 
enemy, as if intending to make an attack, turned suddenly round, 
tnd opened a heavy fire of artillery and musketry on the columns 
hy the side of which they had a few moments before been fighting. 
1 do not know in what page of history such a transaction is re- 
corded. This event immediately produced a great difference in 
our affiiirs, whidi were before in a bad enough train. I ou^t 
here to mention, that before the battle the emperor dismissed a 
Bavarian division, which still remained with him. He spoke 
to the officers in t^ms which will not soon be efiaced from tlftir 
memory. He told them, that, * according to the laws of war, 
they were bis prisoners, since their government had taken part 
against him ; but that he could not forget the services they had 
rnidered him, and that they were therefore at liberty to return 
home.' These troops left the army, where they were much 
esteemed, and marched for Bavaria. 

** The desertion of the Saxons to the enemy obliged the emperor 
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to order movements to which he would not otherwise hsTd 
resorted, especially in so warm an action. These unexpected 
movements caused disorder, when that calmness and that cool 
determination bj which so much may be done at the decisire 
moment of a battle, were most wanting. It was now necessarj 
to think of a retreat, which had, indeed, already begun, in conse- 
quence of the physical and moral exhaustion of the troops, which 
had maintained the contest since the morning under marked, 
disadvantages. 

** The enemy soon jierceived that our troops were retiring ; but 
his attacks were not relaxed. The bridge of Leipsic was the 
only passage whereby the retreat could be effected ; and it is 
inconceivable how the staff of the army could have neglected to 
build other bridges. Their construction would have been quite 
easy, as in such a town as Leipsic materials and workmen would 
have been found in abundance, if the artificers of the army had 
been insufficient. 

** The Prince deNeufch^tel,declared thathehad directed bridges 
to be prepared ; the artillery and engineer departments asserted 
that ihey had received no orders. Whether the neglect was in 
the issuing or the execution of the orders, the consequences were 
not the less disastrous. 

** After nearly the whole of the left, and part of the centre had 
passed the Elster, the emperor himself crossed. He desired the 
artillery-officer who had charge of the bridge, for the destruc- 
tion of which preparation had been made, not to leave the spot, 
and not to put the match to the train until all the troops had 
passed over. 

" At first, the corps proceeded along the bridge without anj 
disagreeable accident ; but such was ti^e disorder, that no one 
could tell whether or not his column was the last which had to 
pass. The enemy's sharpshooters were in advance ; the pressure 
towards the bridge was great, and the confusion became extreme. 

** The officer left in charge of the bridge not knowing what 
was the state of things on the enemy's side, ran towards a general 
officer to learn, if possible, from him how far the passage had 
been effected ; but he was carried away by the crowd, and could 
not return. The artillery -men who were under his command, 
seeing German troops and Cossacks pushing forward, blew up 
the bridge without waiting for orders ; and thus the right of the 
army, which kept the enemy's masses in check, was cut off. 

** The report of this unfortimate event soon spread through the 
ranks. The right was in its turn thrown into disorder, and an 
escape was sought through fields and marshes. This completed 
the disaster : the troops were made prisoners of war ; and Gene- 
rals Lauriston and Keynier were taken with them. Prince 
Joseph Poniatowski, recently made marshal of France, had just 
at this moment gained the banks of the Elster. Though wounded. 
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consulting onlj bis courage, be plunged on horseback into the 
riyeTy where he unfortunately- perished. It was impossible to be 
iBore brave than was this prince : — ^impetuous, magnanimous, 
joid alwajs amiable, he was as much esteemed bj those against 
whom he combated, as regretted bj the party- whom he served. 

** Thus terminated the fatal dajof Leipsic : the result of which 
to France was the loss of a fine and numerous armj and all her 
alUes."-E.Ed. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



Amount of the allied forces against Napoleon— Their advance towards 
the Rhine— Levy of two hundred thousand men — ^Dreadful situation of 
the French at Mentz— Declaration of the allies at Frankfort— Diplomatic 
correspondence— The Duke de Bassano succeeded by the Duke de Vi- 
cenzan-Tlie conditions of the allies vaguely accepted — Caulincourt sent 
to the head-quarters of the allies — Manifesto of the allied powers to 
the French people — Gift of thirty millions from the eqiperor's privy 
purse— Wish to recal M. de Talleyrand— Singular advice relative to 
Wellington— The French army recalled from Spain— The throne re- 
signed by Joseph— Absurd accusation against M. Lain^— Adjournment 
of the legislative body— Remarks of Napoleon reported by Cambac^^» 

When the war resumed its course, after the disaster of 
Leipsic, the allied sovereigns determined to treat with Napo- 
leon only in his own capital, as he, two years before, had 
refused to treat with the Emperor of Austria, except at Vienna^ 
The latter sovereign now completely raised the mask, and 
declared to the emperor, that he would make common cause 
with Russia and Prussia against him. In his declaration he 
made use of the singular remark, that the more enemies there 
were against him, there would be the greater chance of speedily 
obliging him to accede to conditions which would at length 
restore the tranquillity of which Europe stood so much in 
need. This declaration on the part of Austria was an aflair 
of no little importance, for she had now raised an army of two. 
hundred and fifty thousand men. An equal force was enrolled 
beneath the Russian banners, which were advancing towards 
the Rhine. Prussia had two hundred thousand men; the 
Confederation of the Rhine, one hundred and fifty thousand : 
in short, including the Swedes and the Dutch, English troop* 
in Spain and in the Netherlands, the Danes, who had aban- 
doned us, the Spaniards and Portuguese, whose courage and 
hopes were revived by our reverses, Napoleon had arrayed 
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against him upw&rds of a milliion of enemies. Anwag tbeoi^ 
too» were the NeapolitanSy with Muiat at Aeir heacL 

IWmondi of NoTember, 1813,wasfatal to thefortfuieof 
Napoleon* In all parts the French amies woe v^pnlsedy and 
dnTen back upoo the ^ine, wh& in ei»erj doectioii the 
allied forces adhranced towards that rirer. For a considerable 
time I had confidei^ antkipated the £ill of the empire; not 
becanse the foreign sovereigns had vowed its destmctiony but 
because I .saw ^ impossibility of Napoleon defending himself 
against all £uR>pe; and because I knew Aat^howeyer despe- 
rate migjit be his forttme^ nothing wocdd induce him to conr*^ 
sent to conditions which he considered disgracefoL At &is 
time^ every day was uNurked by a new defection. Etcb the 
Bavarians, the natnral allies of Fiance ; they whom the emperor 
had led to victory, at the commencement of the second cam^ 
poign of Vienna, they whom he had, as it were, adopted on 
the field of battle, were now against us, and were the bitterest 
(^ our enemies. 

Even before the battle of Leipic, the consequences of which 
wcee so ruinous to Napoleon, ne had ielt the necessity of ap^ 
plying to France for a supply of troops ; as if France had been 
inexhaustible. He directed the empess regent to make this 
demand; and accordingly Maria Louisa proceeded to the 
senate, for the first time, in great state ; but the glories of the 
empire were now on the decline. The empress obtained a. 
levy of two hundred and eighty thousand troops ; but they 
were no sooner enrolled, than they were sacrifice. The de- 
fection of the Bavarians considerably augmented the difficulties 
which assailed the wreck of the army that had escaped from 
Le^psic. They had got before us to Hanau, a town four 
leagues distant firom Frankfort : there they established them^ 
selves, with the view of cutting off our retreat ; but French 
valour was roused, the little town was speedily carried, and 
the Bavarians were repulsed with considerable loss. The 
French army arrived at Mentz; if, indeed, one may give the 
name of army to a few masses of men, destitute, dispirited,, 
and ezhaustCMl by fetigue and privation. On the arrival of 
the troops at Mentz, no preparation had been made for re- 
ceiving them : there were no provisions, or supplies of 
any kind; and, as the climax of misfortune, contagious, 
diseases Inroke out amongst the men. All the accounts I 
leceivedy ccmcurred in assuring me that their situation was 
dreadM. 

However, without c<»mting the wreck which escaped firom 
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the disasters of Leipsic, and the ravs^s of disease; wiAbut 
including the two nnndred and eighty thousand men which 
had been raised by a senatus consultum, on the application of 
Maria Louisa, the emperor still possessed a hundred and 
twenty thousand good troops ; but they were in the rear, scat- 
tered along the Elbe, shut up in fortresses such as Dantzic, 
Hamburg, Torgau, and Spandau. Such was the horror of our 
situation, that if, on the one hand, we could not resolve to 
abandon them, it was at the same time impossible to aid them. 
In France a universal cry was raised for peace, at whatever 
price it could be purchased. In this state of things, it may 
be said that the year 1813 was more fetal to Napoleon than 
the year 1812. The disasters of Moscow were repaired by 
his activity, and the sacrifices of France ; but the disasters 
of Leipsic were irreparable. 

I shall now speak of some negotiations in which, if I had 
diosen, I might have taken a part. After the battle of Leipsic, 
in which France lost, for the second time, a formidable army, 
all the powers allied against Napoleon declared at Frankfort, 
on the 9th of November, that they would never break the 
bonds which united them ; that henceforth, it was not merely 
a continental peace, but a general peace that would be demand- 
ed ; and that any negotiation not having a general peace for 
its object, would be rejected. The allied powers declared 
that France was to be confined within her natural limits, the 
Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees. This was all that was 
to remain of tne vast empire founded by Napoleon; but still 
it must be allowed it was a great deal, after the many disasters 
France had experienced, when she was menaced with invasion 
by numerous and victorious armies. But Napoleon could not 
accede to such proposals, fo^ he was always ready to yield to 
illusion when the truth was not satisfactory to him. 

According to the proposals of the allies at Frankfort, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Spain were to be entirely withdrawn from the 
dominion of France. England recognised the freedom of 
trade and navigation, and there appeared no reason to doubt 
the sincerity of her professed willingness to make great sacri- 
fices, to promote the object proposed by the allies. But to 
these offers a fatal condition was added, namely, that the con- 
gress should meet in a town, to be declared neutral, on the 
right bank of the Rhine, where the plenipotentiaries of all the 
belligerent powers were to assemble ; but " the course of the 
war was not to be impeded by these negotiations." 

The Duke de Bassano, who was still minister for foreign 
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affiursy replied, hy order of Napoleon, to the overtures made 
l>y the allies, for a general congress; and stated that the em- 
peror acceded to them, and wished Manheim to be chosen as 
the neutral town. M. Mettemich replied in ^note, dated 
Prankfort, the 25th of November, stating that tne allies felt 
i)o difficulty in acceding to Napoleon's choice of Manheim, 
for the meeting of the congress ; but as M. de Bassano's letter 
contained no mention of the general and summary bases I 
have just mentioned, and which had been communicated to 
M. de Saint Aignan, at Frankfort, M. Mettemich stated, that 
the allies wished the £mperor Napoleon to declare his deter* 
mination respecting those bases, in order that insurmountable • 
difficulties might not arrest the negotiations at their very out- 
set The Duke de Vicenza, who had just succeeded the 
Duke de Bassano, received this letter. Trustii^ to the de- 
claration of Frankfort, he thought he would be justified in 
treating on those bases ; he confidently relied on the consent 
of Napoleon. But the allies had now determined not to 
grant the limits accorded by that declaration. Caulincourt 
was therefore obliged to apply for fresh powers, which being 
granted, he replied, on the 10th of December, that Napoleon 
accepted the fundamental and summary bases which had been 
communicated by M. de Saint Aignan. To this letter M. 
Mettemich answered, that the Emperors of Russia and 
Austria were gratified to find that the Emperor of France re- 
cognised the bases judged necessary by me allies; that the 
two sovereigns would communicate, without delay, the official 
document to their allies, and that they were convinced, that 
immediately on receiving their reply, the negotiations might be 
opened, wiUiout any interraption of the war. 

We shall now see the reason why these first negotiations 
came to no result. In the month of October, the allies over- 
threw the colossal edifice denominated the French Empire. 
When led by victory to the banks of the Rhine, they declared 
their wish to abstain from conquests, explained their inten- 
tions, and manifested an unalterable resolution to abide by 
them. This determination of the allies induced the French 
government to evince pacific intentions. Napoleon wished, 
by an apparent desire for peace, to justify, if I may so express 
myself, in the eyes of his subjects, the necessity of new sacri- 
fices ; which, according to his proclamations, he demanded 
only to enable him to obtain peace on as honourable conditions 
as possible. But the trath is, he was resolved not even to 
listen to the offers made at Frankfort. lie always represented 
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tbe Ikaits' ei tiie Rhine as mecely a eompensatioii: for tbe 
dismemberment of Poland, and the iiBmense aggrandiiemeHt 
of the English possesaoens m Asia. Bot he wanted t» gain 
tim^ andy if possB^, to keep the allied axm^ on die right 
bask d* the Rhine. 

The immesise levies made in. Fcance, one 9&a die other^ 
had connected the conscription into a sort of press* Men 
empkpyed in agrieuknre and masofiLctuies wese dragged fi^im 
dieir labours ; and the people began to express their dissatis- 
fiction of the measures of govenuneot more loodlj dkandie]r 
had hitherto ventured to do; yet all were wilKi^ to make 
aootiaer effinrt, if tfae^ could have persuaded themsdves dsat Ae 
emperor woidd hence^arth confine his thoughts to France alone*. 
Na^leoQ sent Canlincourt to the headrquarters of the allies ; 
but that was only for the sake of gaining time, and indodiDg 
a b^ief that he was ^ouraUy disposed to peace. 

The allies having learned the hnmense kvies of troops whidk 
Napoleon was lakting, and being wdl acqaainted with the 
irtale of feehng in FraiHx^ published the nmous manifesto, 
addressed to the French people, whidt was profusely drcu^ 
lafeed, and may be refisrred to as a warning to subjects, who 
trust to the prwnises of governments. 

The good &ith with ^ich the promises in the manifesto 
were kept, may be judged of from the treaty of Paris. la 
the mean time the manifesto did not a litde cootributo to 
alienate from Napoleon those who were yet £iithful to has- 
cause ; for, by believing in the declarations of the allies, they 
sow in him the sole o^tacle to that peace which France so 
ardently desired. On this point, too, the allies were not 
wrong, and I confess that I did not see widiout great surprise- 
that the Duke de Rovigo, in that part of his M^ooirs, where 
he mentions this manifesto, reproaches those yvho framed it 
£(Mr representing the emperor as a madman, who replied tcK 
overtures of peace only by conscription levies. After all, I do 
not intend to maintain that the declaration was entirefy sin- 
cere ; with respect to the future it certainly was not. Switzer- 
land was already tampered with, and attempts were made to 
induce her to permit the allied troops to enter France by ^ 
hridge of BMe. Things were going on no better in the south 
of France, whare the Ang^o-Spamsh army threatened our 
frontiers by the Pyrenees, and already occupied Bmpehma; 
aid at the same time die internal affittrs of die country were 
no less critical than its external po8iti<»i. It was in vain to 
levy tro<^s ; ev^ diing essentia to an army was wanting. 
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To jneet the most pressing demands, the emperor drew oit 
thirty Miillions from the immense treasure, which he had au>- 
comukted in the cellars and galleries of the Pavilion Marsan 
9iX the Tuileries.* These thirty millions were speedify swal- 
lowed up. Nevertheless, it was an act of genevostty on the 
peat of liepoleoo, and i never could understand on whal 
ground ihe legislative body oomj^ained of the oiAlay; be* 
cause, as the funds did not proceed from the budget, theie 
needed no financial law to authorize their a^licatton. Be- 
sides, why did these rigid legislators, who, while fortime 
fimiled on Bonaparte, dared not utter a word on the subject, 
demand, previously to the gratuitous gift just mentioned, tinit 
the three hundred and fifty millions, in the emperor's privy 
purse, should be tcans£erred to the imperial treaniry, and car- 
ried to the public accounts? Why did tiiey wink at the ao- 
eumulation in the Tuileries of the contributioDS »id exae- 
tioDS levied in conquered countries? The answer is plain; 
because there would have been danger m opposing it. 

Amidst the difficulties which assailed mt emperor, he cast 
his eyes on DiL de Talleyrand. But it being required as a 
condition of his receiving the portfolio of foreign af&urs, that 
he ^loold resiga his office of vice-grajad-elector, M. de Talley- 
rand prefiened a permanent post to a portfolio, which the ca- 
price of a moment might withdraw. I have been mlbnned 
that, in a ooDversation with the emperor, M. de Talleyrand 
gave him the extraordinary advice of working upon the am- 
l^ion of the English ^imily of Wellesley ; smd to excite in 
the mind of Wellington, the lustre of whose reputation was 
iM)w dawning, ambitious projects, which would have em- 
barmssed the coalition. Napoleon, however, did not ad<^ 
this proposition, the issue of vfhidtk he thought too uncertain, 
and, above all, too remote, in the urgent circumstances in 
which he stood. Caulincourt was then made minister ibr 
ibieiga af&iirs, in lieu of M. Maret, who was appointed secre* 
tary of state ; an office much better suited to him. 

Meanwhile the emperor was wholly intent on the means of 
repelling the attack whidi was preparing against him. The 
critical circumstances, in which he was ^^aced, seemed to re- 
store the energy of whidi time had, in some measure robbed 
him. He turned his eyes towards Spain, and resolved to 
bring the army from that country, to oppose the allies, whose 

* This hoarding of money shows Napoleon's ignorance of all that 
relates to flnance, since money lias no value except in drcolation. 
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movements indicated their intention of entering France by 
Switzerland. An event occurred connected with this subject, 
calculated to have a decided influence on the affidrs of the 
moment, namely, the renunciation of Joseph, King of Spain* 
of all right to the crown, to be followed by the return, as had 
been agreed on, of Ferdinand to his dominions. Joseph made 
this sacrifice at the instigation of his brother. The treaty was 
signed, but an inconceivable delay occurred in its execution ; 
while the torrent, which was advancing upon France, rushed 
forward so rapidly, that the treaty could not be carried into 
execution. Ferdinand, it is true, reascended his throne, but 
£rom other causes. 

On the 19th of December, the legislative body was con- 
voked. It was on a Wednesday. M. Lain6 was vice-pre- 
sident under M. Regnier. A committee was appointed to ex- 
amine and report on the communications of the emperor. The 
report and conclusions of the committee were not satisfactory ; 
it was alleged that they betrayed a revolutionary tendency, of 
which M. Lain^ was absurdly accused of having been one of 
the promoters ; but all who knew him must have been con- 
vinced of the falsehood of the charge. The emperor ordered 
the report to be seized, and then adjourned the legislative 
body. Those who attentively observed the events of the time, 
will recollect the stupor which prevailed in Paris on the in- 
telligence of this seizure, and the adjournment of the legislative 
body. A thousand conjectures were started, as to what new 
occurrences had taken place abroad ; but nothing satisfectory 
was learned. 

The members of the adjourned legislative body, went, as 
usual, to take leave of the emperor, who received them on a 
Sunday, and after delivering to them the speech, which is very 
well known, dismissed the rebels with great ill-humour, re- 
fusing to hear any explanation. In after conversations, he 
said of the legislative body, that " its members never came to 
Paris but to obtain some favours. They importuned the 
ministers from morning to night; and complained if they 
were not immediately satisfied. If they are invited to dinner, 
they bum with envy at the splendour they see before them.*' 
I heard thisfirom Cambac^r^s, who was present when the em- 
peror made these remarks. ., . . 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



Tbe flag of the army of Italy and the eagles of 1813 — ^Entrance of the 
allies into Switzerland— Summons to the minister of the police— My 
refusal to accept a mission to Switzerland— Interviews with M. de Tal- 
leyrand and the Duke de Vicenza— OflFer of a dukedom and the grand 
cordon of the Legion of Honour— Definitive refusal— The Duke de 
Vicenza*s message to me in 1815 — Commencement of the siege of Ham- 
burg—Death of Vandamme— A bridge two leagues long— Executions 
at Lubeck— Scarcity of provisions in Hamburg— Banishment of the 
inhabitants — Men bastinadoed, andwomen whipped— Hospitality of the 
inhsibitants of Altona. 

I AM now arrived at the most critical period in Napoleon's 
career. What reflections must he have made, if he had had lei- 
sure to reflect; if he had compared the recollections of his rising, 
glory with the sad picture of his fe,lling fortune ! What a con- 
trast presents itself when we compare the famous flag of the 
army of Italy, which the youthful conqueror, Bonaparte, car- 
ried to the Directory, with those drooping eagles who had now 
to defend the aerie whence they had so often taken flight to 
spread their triumphant wings over Europe 1 Here we see the 
difference between liberty and absolute power ! Napoleon, the 
son of liberty, to whom he owed every thing, had disowned his 
mother, and was now about to fall. Those glorious triumphs 
were now over, when the people of Italy consoled themselves 
jPor defeat, and submitted to tne magical power of that liberty 
which preceded the republican armies. Now, on the contrary, 
it was to free themselves from a despotic yoke that the nations 
of Europe had taken up arms, and were preparing to invade 
France. 

With the violation of the Swiss territory by the allied 
armies, after the consent of the cantons, is connected a fact of 
great importance in my life, and which, if I had chosen, might 
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have made a great difference in my destiny. On Tuesday, the 
28th of December, I dined with my old friend, M. Pierlot, 
and, on leaving home, I was in the habit of telling where 
I might be found in case I should be wanted. At nine o'clock 
at night an express arrived from the minister of police, desiring 
me to come immediately to his office. I confess, considering 
the circumstances of the times, and knowing the emperor's 
prejudices against me, such a request, coming at such an hour, 
made me feel some uneasiness, and I expected nothing less 
than a journey to Vincennes. The Duke de Rovigo, by be- 
coming responsible for me, had as yet warded off the blow, and 
the supervision to which the emperor had subjected me, thanks 
to the good offices of Davoust, consisted in going three times 
a week to show myself to Savaiy. ' 

I accordingly repaired to the hotel (^ the minister of the 
poiice. I was ushered into a well-lighted room, and when I 
entered I found Savary veaiting for me. He was in full cos- 
tume,, from which I concluded he had just come from the 
esapetor. Advancing towaids me wkh an air which showed 
he had no bad news to communicate, he thus addressed me : 
•* Bourrienne, I have just come from Ae emperor, who asked 
me where you were ? I told him that you were in Paris, and 
that I saw you often. * Well,* continued the emperor, * bid 
him come to me, I want to employ him. It is three years 
since he has had any thing to do. I wish to send him as mi- 
nister to Switzerland, but he must set off directly. He must 
f> to the allies. He understands German well. The King of 
russia expressed by letter satisfaction at his conduct towards 
the Prussians, whom the war forced to retiffe to Hamburg. 
He knows Rrince Wittgenstein, who is the friend of the King of 
Prussia, and probably b at Lorrach.* He will see all the 
Germans who are there. I confidently rely on him, and 
believe his journey will have a good result. Caulincourt will 
give him his instructions.'" 

Notwithstanding my extreme surprise at this communica- 
tion, I replied vriSiout hesitation, that I could not accept the 
mission; that it was offered too late. ** It, perhaps, is hoped,*^ 
said I, << that the bridge of B^e will be destroyed, and that 
Switzerland will preserve her neutrality. But I do not believe 
any such thing ; nay, more, I am convinced of the contrary. I 
can only repeat, the offer comes much too late." — " I am Tcry 

* Lorrach k a TQlage two mflet from BAle, the place flzed on fbr tha 
atartlnf-paiiit of the Austro^Ruasiaa amqr. 
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sorry for yowf resolution," obswrred SaTary, ** but Caulincouft 
-wiUpeTbaps persuade you. The empercw wishes you to go to 
the Duke de Vicenza to-m(Mnrow at one o'clock ; he wiB ao- 
quaint you with all the particulars, and give you your instruc- 
tions." — ^^ He may acquaint me with whatever he chooses, hut 
I will not go to Lorrach." — ^^ You know the empenur better 
than I do, he wishes you to go, and he will not pardon your 
refusal." — ^^ He may do as he pleases, but no considexation 
shall induce me to go to Switzerland." — ^^ You are wnuig : but 
you will reflect on the matter between this and to-morrow 
morning. Night vrill bring counseL At any rate^do not £m1 
to go to-morrow at <me o'clock to Caulincourt, he expects 
you; and directions will be given to admit you imme- 
diately." 

Next morning, the first thing I did was to call on M. Talley- 
rand. I told him what had taken place, and as he vras intimately 
acquainted with Caulmcourt, I begged him to speak to that 
minist^ in favour of my resolution. M. de Talleyrand ap- 
proved of my determination not to go to Switzerland, and at 
one o'clock precisely I proceeded to M. de Caulincourt's. He 
told me all he had been instructed to say. From the mann^ 
in which he made the communication, I concluded that he 
himself considered the proposed mission a disagreeable one, 
and unlikely to be attended by any useful result I observed 
that he must have heard from Savary, that I had abready ex- 
pressed my determination to decline the mission which the 
emperor hsMl been pleased to offer me. The Duke de Vicenm 
then, in a very friendly vray, detailed the reasons which oug^t 
to induce me to accept the offer; and did not disguise from 
me, that by persisting in my determination, I ran the risk of 
raising Napoleon's doubts as to my opinions and future inten- 
tions. I replied, that having lived for three years as a private 
man, unconnected with public a£&drs, I should have no influ- 
ence at the head-quarters of the allies, and that whatever little 
ability I mig^t be suf^sed to possess, that would not coun- 
terbalance the difficulties of my situation, and the opinloii that 
I was out of &vour. I added, that I should appear at the 
head-quarters witbout any decocadon, wi^ut even that of the 
cordon of the Le^on of Honour, to which the emperor attached 
80 much importance, and the want of which would almost have 
the appearance of disgrace ; and that tiiese trifles, howevar 
slightly valued by reasonable men, were not, as he well knew, 
without their influence on the men virith whom I should have 
to treat. <^ If that be alV' replied Caulincourt, *^ tiie ohatai^ 

VOL. III. u 
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wUl speedily be removed. I am authorized by the emperor to 
tell you, that he will create you a duke, and give you the grand 
cordon of the Legion of Honour." 

At these words I thought I was dreaming, and I was almost 
inclined to believe that Caulincourt was jesting with me* 
However, the offer was serious, and I will not deny that it was 
tempting ; yet I nevertheless persisted in the refusal I had 
given. At length, after some furtner conversation, and renewed, 
but useless, entreaties on the part of M. de Caulincourt, he 
rose, which was a signal that our interview was terminated. I 
acknowledge I remained for a moment in doubt how to act, for 
I felt we had come to no understanding. M. de Caulincourt 
advanced slowly towards the door of his cabinet. If I went 
away without luiowing his opinion, I had done nothing; ad- 
dressing him, therefore, by his family name, " Caulincourt," 
said I, ^ you have frequently assured me that you would never 
forget the services I rendered to you and your &mily, at a time 
when I possessed some influence. I know you, and therefore 
speak to you without disguise. I do not now address myself 
to the emperor's minister, but to Caulincourt. You are a man 
of honour, and I can open my heart to you frankly. Consider 
the embarrassing situation of France, which you know better 
than I do. I do not ask you for your secrets, but I myself 
know enough. I will tell you candidly, that I am convinced 
the enemy will pass the Rhine in a few days.* The empennr 
has been deceived : I should not have time to reach my aesti- 
nation, and I should be laughed at. M^ correspondents in 
Germany have made me acquainted with every particular.^ 
Now, Caulincourt, tell me honestly, if you were in my place, 
and I in yours, and I should make this proposition to you^ 
what determination would you adopt?" 

I observed from the expression of Caulincourt's countenance, 
• that my question had made an impression on him, and affec- 
tionately pressing my hand, he said, " I would do as you do. 
Enough. I will arrange the business with the emperor." 
This reply seemed to remove a weight from my mind, and I 
left Caulincourt with feelings of gratitude. I felt fully assured 
that he would settle the business satis&ctorily,andin this con- 
jecture I was not deceived, for I heard no more of the matter. 

I will here go forward a year to relate another occurrence in 
which the Duke de Vicenza and I were concerned. When, ia 

-* I spoke thtus to M. de Caulincourt on a Wednesdaj. On the foUow- 
iDS Frida7 the allied troops passed the Rhine. 
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Ma^h, 1815, the king appointed me prefect of police, M. de 
Caulincourt sent to me a confidential person to inquire whether 
he ran any risk in remaining in Paris, or whether he had better 
remove. He had been told that his name was inscribed in a list 
of individuals, whom I had received orders to arrest. De- 
lighted at this proof of confidence, I returned the following 
answer by the Duke de Vicenza's messenger : " Tell M. de 
Caulincourt that I do not know where he lives. He need be 
under no apprehension : I will answer for him.'' 

During the campaign of 1813 the allies, after driving the 
French out of Saxony, and obliging them to retreat towards 
the Rhine, besieged Hamburg, where Davoust was shut up 
with a garrison of thirty thousand men, resolutely determined 
to make it a second Sarragossa. From the month of Septem- 
ber, every day augmented the number of the allied troops, 
who were already making rapid progress on the left bank of 
the Elbe. Davoust endeavoured to fortify Hamburg on so 
extended a scale, that, in the opinion of the most experienced 
military men, it would have required a garrison of sixty thou- 
sand men to defend it in a regular and protracted siege. At 
the commencement of the siege Davoust lost Vandamme, who 
was killed in a sortie at the head of a numerous corps, which 
was inconsiderately sacrificed. It is but justice to admit that 
Davoust displayed great activity in his erroneous and useless 
system of defence : he began by laying in large supplies. Ge- 
neral Bertrand was directed to construct a bridge to form a 
communication between Hamburg and Haarburg, by joining 
the islands of the Elbe to the continent, along a total distance 
of about two leagues. This bridge was to be built of wood, 
and Davoust seized upon all the timber-yards to supply ma- 
terials for its construction. In the space of eighty-three days 
the bridge was finished. It was a very magnificent structure, 
its lengdi being two thousand five hundred and twenty-nine 
fathoms, exclusive of the lines of junction, formed on the 
two islands.* 

The inhabitants were dreadfully oppressed, but all the cruel 
measures and precautions of the French were ineffectual ; for 
the allies advanced in great force, and occupied Westphalia,^ 



* After the general peace, and the final return of the Bourbons to 
France, tiie senate of Hamburg: caused this bridge to be destroyed, on 
tiie ground that it was a dangerous medium of communication with the 
town. But the enormous expense necessary for keeping the bridge in 
repair was a consideration which had great weight in the determination 
of the senate. 

V2 
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whick movemeat QbUged the goyaEztop of Haokburg to lecal €» 
Ike %&vm the different detachments acaltered round Hambiug; 

At Lubeck the departure of the Frendi troops was macked 
by blood. Before th^ evacuated the town, an old man and 
a butcher, named Prakl, wete cocidemned to be shi^ The 
butdier's crime consisted in haymg said, in speaking of tha 
French, " Der teufel hoMe sic" (the devd take them). Tha 
«hl niAB fortunately escaped his threatened hie ; but, Botmt^ 
standing the entreaties and tears of the inhabitEmils, the aei^ 
tence upon PiaU was carried into execution. The gair»oa of 
Hamburg was composed of French, Italian, and Duteh troops. 
Their nuinber at first amounted to thirty thoustatd ;. but sick- 
ness made great havoc among them. From sixty to eighty 
pesished daily in the hospitals. When the gaoprison evacuated 
Hadaaburg in May, 1814, it was reduced to about fifteen them- 
jnnd men. 

In the month of December peovimms began to diminish, 
and there was no possibiMty of renewing the supply. T3ie 
poor were first of all made to leave the town, and afterwards 
all persons who were not usefully employed. It ia no essag- 
^eration to estimate at Mty thousand ^e number of persons 
who were thus exiled. The colonel, commanding the gendaiv 
merie at Hamburg, notified to the exiled mhabitantSy^iat those 
•who did not leave the town vrithin the prescribed time, would 
receive fifty blows vnth a cane, and afterwards be driven out- 
But if penance may ke commuted with priests, so it may witli 
gendarmes. Delinquents contrived to purchase their escafie 
from the bastinado by a sum of money ; and French gallantry 
substituted with respect to females the whip fior the cane. I 
saw an order directing all female servants to be examined as 
to their health,^ unless they could produce certificates from 
their masters. On the 25th of December, the governor gran tecK 
twenty-four hours longer to persons who were ordered to quit 
the town ; and two days afier this indulgence, an ordinance 
was published, declaring that those who should return to the 
town, after onee leaving it, were to be cmisideved as sebels, 
and accomplices of the enemy, and as such, coodemned to 
death by a prevotal court. But this was not enough. At tiie 
«nd of December, peojjle, without distinction of sex or age, 
were dragged from their beds, and conveyed out of the town, 
on a cold night, when the thermometer wsts. between sixteen 
ot eighteen des^iees; and it was s^fitmed that aevetal old meit 
perished m this eemoval. Hioae wfeo survived were left on 
ihe outside of the Altona gates. At Altona they all loand i»« 
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fuge and assistance. On Christmas-day, seven thousand of 
these unfortunate persons were received in the house of M. 
Kainville, formerly aide-de-camp to Dumouriez, and who left 
France together with that general. His house, which was at 
Holstein, was usually the scene of brilliant entertainments j 
but it was converted into the abode of misery, mourning, and 
death. All possible attention was bestowed on the unfortu- 
nate outlaws ; but few profited by it, and, what is worse, the 
inhabitants of Altona suffered for their generosity. Many of 
the unfortunate persons were infected with the epidemic 
disease, which vras raging in Hamburg, and which, in conse* 
quence, broke out at Altona. 

All means of raising money in Hamburg being exhausted^ 
a seizure was made of the iui^s of the bank of tkatdity, whielt 
yet ooBtained firom seven to eight millions of marks. Were 
those Who order^ this measure not aware that to seize on the 
funds of some of the citizens of Hamburg was an injury to all 
foreigners who had funds in the bank ? Such is a brief state- 
ment of tiie vexations and cruelties which long oppressed this 
Bnfortnnaifee city. Napoleon accused Hamburg of Anglomania^ 
and by ruining her he thought to ruin England. Hamburg, 
feeble, and bereft of her resources, could only complain, like 
Jerusalem when besieged by Titus: *^ Plorans, phrtwit in 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



Arince Engine and the aflkirs of Italj—The Bxmj of Italy on the frontiers 
of Aostriar— Eugr^ne's regret at the defection of the Bavarians— Marat's 
dissimulation and perfidy— His treaty with Anstriar-Hostilities fol- 
lowed by a declaration of war— Marat abandoned by the French gene- 
rals — Proclamation from Paris — ^Marat's success — Gigantic scheme of 
Napoleon— Napoleon advised to join the^jacobins — His refusal- Arma- 
ment of the national guard — ^llie emperor's farewell to the officers — 
The congress of ChAtillon— Refusal of an armistice— Napoleon's cha- 
racter displayed in his negotiations— Opening of the congress— Dis- 
cussions— Rupture of the conferences. 

I SHALL now proceed to notice the affairs of Italy, and the 
principal events of the viceroyalty of Eugbne; In order to 
throw together all that I have to say relative to the viceroy, I 
must anticipate the order of time. 

After the campaign of 1812, when Eugene revisited Italy, 
he was promptly inibrmed of the more than doubtful disposi- 
tions of Austria towards France. He then made preparations 
for raising an army capable of defending the country which the 
emperor had committed to his safeguard. Napoleon was fully 
avtrare how much advantage he would derive from the presence, 
■on the northern frontiers of Italy, of an army sufficiently strong 
to harass Austria, in case she should draw aside the transpa- 
rent veil which still covered her policy. Eugene did all tnat 
depended on him to meet the emperor's vnshes ; but, in spite 
of nis efforts, the army of Italy was, after all, only an imaginary 
army to those who could compare the number of men actually 
enrolled, with the numbers stated in the lists. When, in July, 
1813, the viceroy was informed of the turn taken by the nego- 
tiations at the shadow of a congress assembled at Prs^ue, he 
had no longer any doubt of the renewal of hostilities ; and 
foreseeing an attack on Italy, he resolved, as speedily as possi- 
h\e, to approach the frontiers of Austria. He had succeeded 
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in assembling an army composed of French and Italians^ and 
amoimting to forty-five thousand infantry and five thousand 
cavalry. On the renevral of hostilities, the viceroy's head- 
quarters were at Udina. Down to the month of April, 1814} 
he succeeded in maintaining a formidable attitude, and in de- 
fending the entrance of his kingdom, by dint of that military 
- talent, which viras to be expected in a man bred in the great 
school of Napoleon, and whom the army looked up to as one 
of its most skilful generals. 

During the great and unfortunate events of 1813, all eyes 
had been fixed on Germany and the Rhine; but the defection 
of Murat, for a time, diverted attention to Italy. That event 
did not so very much surprise me; for I had not forgotten my 
conversation with the King of Naples, in the Champs-Elys^, 
with which I have made the reader acquainted. At first, Mu- 
rat's defection viras thought incredible by every one, and it 
highly excited Bonaparte's indignation. Another defection, 
"which occurred about the same period, deeply distressed 
Eugene ; for, though raised to the rank of a prince, and almost 
a sovereign, he was still a man, and an excellent man. He 
was united to the Princess Amelia of Bavaria, who was as 
amiable, and as much beloved, as he; and he had the deep 
mortification to count the subjects of his father-in-law among 
the enemies whom he would probably have to combat. Fear- 
ing lest he should be harassed by the Bavarians on the side of 
the Tyrol, Eugfene commenced his retrograde movement in the 
Autumn of 1813. He at first fell back on the Tagliamento,* 
and successively on the Adige. On reaching that river, the 
army of Italy was considerably diminished, in spite of all 
Eugene's care of his troops. About the end of November, 
Eugfene learned that a Neapolitan corps was advancing upon 
upper Italy, part taking the direction of Rome, and part of 
Ajicona. The object of the King of Naples was to take advan- 
tage of the situation of Europe, and he was duped by the pro- 
mises held out to him as the reward of his treason. Murat 
seemed to have adopted the artful policy of Austria; for not 
only had he determined to join the coalition, but he was even 
maintaining communications with England and Austria; while, 
at the same time, he was making protestations of fidelity to his 
engagements with Napoleon. 

When first informed of Murat's treason by the viceroy, the 
emperor refused to believe it. " No," he exclaimed to those 
about him, " it cannot be ! Murat, to whom I have given my 
sister! Murat, to whom I have given a throne! Eugbne^ 
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flRUt be nisinfomied. It is impaiBiblc tet Mviat hts 4e* 
dkrad himwlf against me!'' It was, kowever, not only possi- 
Uey but tnte, Graduallj tfarowing aside tiK dissimcualioii 
bimath wbkh he had coooeeied his designs, Murat seeoied 
inclined to lenew the poiiey of Ita^ daring the fifteen^ «nd 
sixfteendi oentnries, wlwn the ait of deceiving wms deemed by 
the Italian go^raments the most sublime eiort of genins. 
WidiQ«t any declaration of war, Mvrat oidered the Neapolitan 
general who occupied Rome to assume the supreme oommaBd 
in Ibe Roman states, and to take possession of the country. 
General Miollis, who commanded the Fiench troops in Rome, 
oooid oniv throw himself, widi his handful of men, into the 
CSastke 01 St. Angek>, the fiuMons mole of Adrian, in whkii 
WIS hng preserved the treasury of Sixtns V. : the FVendi ge- 
neral soon fdund himself blockaded by the Neapolitan troops^ 
who also blockaded Civita-Vecchia and Anoona. 

The treaty concluded between Murat and Austria was defi* 
nkivriy signed on the 11th of January, 1«14. As soon as he 
was infomked of it, the vioooy, ceitain that he ^ould sooa 
hkve to engage with the Neapolitans, was obliged to renounce 
thtt preservation of the line of lite Adtge, the Neapolitan amiy 
being in ^e rear of ins right wing. He, acoordingly, ordered 
a retrograde mowment on the other side of the Mtncio, wfaeve 
his army was cantoned. In this posfdon Prince Eng^sne, on 
^ 8th of Febmanr, had «o en^s^e w^ the Austrians, who 
had cone np with him, and die victory of the Mincio atrested, 
fo scane time, the invasion of the Austrian array, and its juno- 
tioa with the Nei^tei troops. It was not until dgbt daya 
after, thai Mnrat offidally declared war against the emperor; 
and immediailely several general and superior officers, and many 
Reach awops, who were in his service, abandoned him, and 
repaired to tne head-qoarters ef <die viceroy. Mnrat made «n«- 
dta^ours to detain them : they replied, diat as he had dedared 
waragainst fVanoe, no Frenchman who k)¥ed his coantry ooald 
reanin in his service. << Do yoa think,** retamed he, << tteit 
my heart is less French than yoars? On the oontmxy, i aa 
nnch «• be pitied. I hear of no^ng but the ^itisasters of ihe 
gand army. I have been obliged to oafeer into a treaty vriHk 
the Austrians, and an anangansent wiNh Ihe English, oont- 
2nandedl)y Lord Bentinck, in order to save my kingdom froaa 
atfarca«ened hmdingof the Eb^^ s»d the Sidhans, which 
'wraU ififallibty haveexciled an insaaiection.'' 

Thave could not be a more ingenuous confession of A« 
aatipKdiy whidi Joachun knew the Neapohtaas to «nteitHi» 
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Us peeson and govenment. His addren to the 
Ffaodi was indTcctaal. It was aasy to fioresee what would 
OMae. The vicefojr aooa reodved am ofidal oomrnuiucajtioa 
ftom Napoleon's war-minister, accompaued by an imperial 
decree, recalling all the Freroh who were in the service of 
Jeacfaim, and declaring ^t ail who were taken widi arms in 
liieir hands should be tsied by a cowrt-martial as tcaitocs to 
Ihdr ocwDtey« Miuat ccHaflaenced fay gaining adTaatages 
which oould «iot be disputed. His troops almost immediately 
took poesessian of Leghom and the citadel of Ancona^and the 
Jrenoi weve obliged to evacaate Tuscany. 

But, to return to the alfiun of France at the end of ISl 3. 
Hk defecben of Murat overthrew one of Bonapaite's gigantic 
ooaMseptions. He had planned that Murat and Eugkie, wiUi 
their combined forces, should march on the rear of the allies^ 
while he, dispoting the soil of France widi the invaders, should 
andtiply obstacles to their advance ; the King of Naples and 
the Vioewy of Italy vrere to march upon Vienna and mak« 
Austria tremble in the heart of her capital before the timid 
miUaon of bar allies, who meastned meir steps as they ap- 
proached Paris, should polhite, by their presence, the capital 
of Fianoe. When informed of the vast project, which how- 
eicr was hot the dream of a moment, 1 immediately recog- 
nised that ea^le glance, that power of disooveoDg great re- 
anrees in great calamities, so peculiar to Booapaole. 

Napoleon was yet Emperor of Fnsoe; bat he who had 
imposed en aU J&uope treaties of peace no less disastrons 
than the warswhachbad peeceded them, eouhi not now obtain 
an armistice ; and Catdinconrt, who was «ent to treat for one 
at the camp of ^e allies, wfeiA uselessly twenty days at 
LunetiUe before he could obtain permission to pass the ad- 
• w m cc d posts of the honqulii^ nnny. In fain did Caulnicomrt 
entreat l^ancdeon to sacrifice, or at least to resign te m pora ri lyy 
a portion ot that glory acquired in so many battles, and which 
■othii]^ could efiioe in history. Napoleon lefAied, ^ I will 
»gn whatever yon wish. To ohtaon peace I wall exact no 
OBmiitioa; bnti win not dictate n^epwn humiliation.'' This 
MkcessiDn, of <snmi, as a uua t td io a determination not to 
mga. or to grantany Ifaing. 

in the £rst fortnight of January, 1B14, — c Jhird of France^ 
was invaded, amd it was proposed to feraa a new congress, ti» 
he held at ChluaknHHv-Seine. Ibe situation of Nsq^on 
ffvw dady wi»se and imKBe. He was advised to seek «x- 
f jesouroes an the isderiDT of "teempire, and was re* 
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minded of the fourteen armies which rose, as if by enchant^ 
ment, to defend France atHhe commencement of the revolutioB. 
Finally, a reconciliation with the jacobins, a party who had 
power to call up masses to aid him, was recommended. For 
a moment he was inclined to adopt thb advice. He rode on 
horseback through the suburbs of Saint-Antoine and Saint* 
Marceau, courted the populace, affectionately replied to their 
acclamations, and he thought he saw the possibility of turning 
to account the attachment which the people evinced for him. 
On his return to the palace some prudent persons ventured 
to represent to him, that instead of courting this absurd sort 
of popularity it would be more adviseable to rely on the 
nobility and the higher classes of society: — ** Gentlem«i,'' 
replied he, '^ you may say what you please, but in the situa- 
tion in which I stand, my only nobility is the rabble of the 
&ubourgs, and I know of no rabble but the nobility whom I 
have created.'' This was a strange compliment to all ranks^ 
for it was only saying that they were all rabble together. 

At this time the jacobins were disposed to exert every 
effort to serve him ; but they required to have their own way, 
and to be allowed freely to excite and foster revolutionary 
sentiments. The press, which groaned under a most odious 
and intolerable censorship, was to be wholly resigned to them. 
I do not state these facts from hearsay. I happened by 
chance to be present at two conferences, in which were set 
forward projects infected by the odour of the clubs; and these 
projects were supported with the more assurance, because 
their success was regarded as certain. Though I had not 
seen Napoleon since my departure for Hamburg, yet I was 
sufficiently assured of his feeling towards the jacobins to be 
convinced that he would have nothing to do with them. I 
was not wrong. On hearing of the price they set on their 
services, he said, ** This is too much, I shall have a 
chance of deliverance in battle ; but I shall have none 
with these furious blockheads. There can be nothing in 
common between the demagogic principles of ninety-three 
and the monarchy : between clubs of madmen and a regular 
ministry; between a committee of public safety and an 
emperor; between revolutionary tribunals and established, 
laws. If fall I must, I will not bequeath France to the re* 
volutionists, from whom I have delivered her." 

These were golden words, and Napoleon thought of a more 
noble and truly national mode of parrying the danger which 
threatened him. He ordered the enrolment of the national 
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guaid of Paris, which was placed under the command of 
Jdanhal Moncey. A better choice could not have been made; 
but the staff of Ihe national guard was a focus of hidden in- 
trigues, in which the defence of Paris was less thought about 
thfim the means of taking advantage of Napoleon's overthrow. 
I was made a captain in this guard, and, like the rest of the 
officers, I was summoned to the Tuileries, on the 21st of Ja- 
nuary, when the emperor took leave of the national guard, 
previous to his departure from Paris to join the army. Na- 
poleon entered with the empress* He advanced with a dig- 
nified step, leading by the hand his son, who was not yet 
three years old. It was long since I had seen him. He had 
grown veiy corpulent, and I remarked on his pale countenance 
an expression of melancholy and irritability. The habitual 
movement of the muscles of his neck was more decided and 
more frequent than formerly. I shall not attempt to describe 
what were my feelings during this ceremony, when I again 
saw, after a long separation, the friend of my youth, who had 
become master of Europe, and vas on the point of sinking 
beneath the efforts of his enemies. There was something me- 
lancholy in this solemn and impressive ceremony. I have 
rarely witnessed such profound sjlence in so numerous an 
assembly. At length. Napoleon, in a voice as firm and 
sonorous as when he used to harangue his troops, in Italy or 
in Egypt, but without that air of confidence which then 
beamed on his countenance, delivered to the assembled offi- 
cers an address, which was published in all the journals of 
the time. At the commencement of this address, he said, 
^ I set out this night to take the command of the army. On 
quitting the capital, I confidently leave behind me my vrife 
and my son, m whom so many hopes are centred." I 
listened attentively to Napoleon's address, and though he de- 
livered it firmly, he either felt, or feigned emotion. Whether 
or not the emotion was sincere on his part, it was shared by 
many present ; and, for my own part, I confess, that my feel- 
ings were deeply moved when he uttered the words, " I leave 
behind me my wife and my son." At that moment, my eyes 
were fixed on the young prince ; and the interest with which 
he inspired me was equally unconnected vrith the splendour 
which surrounded, and the misfortunes which threatened him. 
I beheld in the interesting child not the King of Rome, but 
the son of my old firiend. 

It may be worth while to remind those who are curious in 
comparing dates, that Napoleon, the successor of Louis XVI.,. 
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aodwlio bad become iIm iiepkewoftliaitiiiiMaid&yljyIiisiiiv* 
riage with the niece of Maiie-Antoinette, took leave «f tbe 
Bittioiial fuard of Paris on the anniversary of llie &tal 21tt of 
January, aifter twenty-five years of soccesstve terror, fear^ hope, 
glory, and mi^irtane. 

Meanwhile, a congress was opened at Chltillmi-««r->Seine^ 
at which were assembled the Duke de Vicenza, em the part of 
France ; Lords Aberdeen, Cathcart, and Stewart, as the rcpie- 
sentatives of England ; Count Razumowdcy, <m the part of 
Russia; Cont Stadion, for Anstria; and Corait Hnrnhc^dt^ 
for Pnasina. Befoie the opening of the congress, the Duke de 
Vicenza, in conformity wi^ the emperor's orders, demanded 
an annistice, which is almost invariaiity granted ducriiig nego* 
Hatiotts for peace; but it wai now too iste: the allies had 
long since determined not to listen to any such d^nand. 
They ferefbre answered the Duke de \^enza*g ap|ftticationy 
by requiring that the propositions for peace fttionld be imaae- 
drntely signed. But these were not the pDopositions of Ftanflt- 
fiNt. The allies estabiished as their basis ^e limits of ihe 
old Ffench moaarchy. They coooeived themselves andio* 
rized in so doing by their success, and by Iheir situatioB. 

To estimate rightly Napoleon's oondnct during Utit mego* 
tiations for peace, which took pbtce in the conferences at ChlU 
tillon, it is necessary to bear in mind the organization he had 
received from nature, and the ideas with which ifait organiza^ 
tion had imbued him at an early period of life. If & lairt 
negotiations of his expiring re^ be examined vrith dtie atten- 
tion and impartiality it will appear evident tiiat the causes of 
his fall arose out of his diaracter. I cannot range myself 
among those adxdators who h»ve accused the persons abo«t 
hdm with having dissuaded him from peacA. Did he net say 
at St. Helena, in m)eaking of the negotiations at Chdtillen : 
^ A thunderbolt uone could have saved us : to treat, to coi^ 
chide, was %o yield foolisMy to ihs enemy.'' These words 
feccibly portray Napoleon's dbnacter. It most also be borae 
in -mind now much he was -captivated by Ihe isnmoitati^ of 
the great names which history has bequeathed to our admixar- 
tion, and which are perpetuated from geiieraiion to genMEatian* . 
Hipoleon resolved tlrat bis name shoidd xesound in ages to 
come, from the palace to Ibe cottage. To live wilAraut ftune 
appeaied to him an anticipated des^ How (^ten in the dsya 
Of my intimacy vrith Bonaparte, has he not said to roc, ** w4o 
knows the names of those kmgs who have passed from the 
tiktooes Qo <«rinch chance, or bi^ eeated Ihera ? They lived 
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sead diad noaoticed. The tewned, peilia|>s, may Sod them 
mentioned in old archives, and a. xoedal oc a coin dug fcam the 
oartb may reveal to antiqmarians the existence of- a sovereign^ 
of whom they had never before heard. Bul^ on the oontiary^ 
vrhea we hear the names of Cyrus, Alexander, Cesar, Maho- 
med Charleooagne,, Henry IV., and Louis XIV.,. we are imme- 
diately aiDong QUI uitianate acquaintance.^' I nust add, that 
when Ns^oleon thus sfx^ to me in the gardens of Malmaison^ 
he only repeated wha^t had olien &lLen |rom.him in his youth; 
fbf his ehsoacter and his ideas nerer naiied; ike change was m. 
the objects to which they were allied. 

From his boyhood Napoleon was fond of reading the histoiy 
of the great men of antiquity ; and what he chiefly sought to 
discover, was the means by which those men \ad become 
great He remarked, that military glory secures more extended 
iaLBLQ than the arts of peace and the noble efforts which contri- 
bute to the happiness of mankind. History informs us, that 
great military talent and victory o&en give the power, which, in 
its turn, procures the means of gratifymg ambiti<Hi. Napoleon 
was always persuaded that that power was essential to him, in 
order to bend men to his will, and to stifle all discussions on 
his conduct. It viras his established principle never to sign a 
disadvants^ous peace. To him a tarnished crown vras no 
longer a crown. He said one day to M. de Caulincourt, who 
was pressing him to consent to sacnfices, " Courage may de- 
fend a erown,^ but iniimy never.'' In all the l^st acts of Napo- 
leon's career, I can retrace the impress of his character, as I 
had often recognised in the great actions of the emperor the 
execution of a thought conceived by the general-tnr-chief of th« 
army of Italy. 

On the opening of the congress, the Duke de Vicenza, con- 
vinced that he could no longer <bunt on the natural limits of 
France, promised at Frankfort by the allies, demanded new 
powers. Those limits were doubtless the result of reasonable 
concessions, and they had been granted even aftar the batde of 
IL^ipsic; but it vyaa now necessary that Napolecm's minister 
should ^ow himself ready to make further concessions if he 
wished to be allowed to negotiate. The congress was c^ned 
on the 5th of February, and on the 7th the plenipotentiaries 
of the allied powers declared themselves cate^^mcally. They 
inserted in me pzotocol^ that after the successes whi<^ had 
£npoured their arms, they insisted on France being restored to 
Iter c^ Umits, msh as they were during the mooarehy hekn 
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the revolution ; and that she should renounce all direct in- 
fluence beyond her future limits. 

This proposition appeared so extraordinary to M. Caulin- 
court, that he requested the sitting might be suspended, since 
the conditions departed too for from his instructions to enable 
him to give an immediate answer. The plenipotentiaries of 
the allied powers acceded to his request, and the continuation 
of the sitting was postponed till eight in the evening. When 
it was resumed, the Duke de Vicenza renewed his promise to 
make the greatest sacrifices for the attainment of peace. He 
added, that the amount of the sacrifices necessarily depended 
on the amount of the compensations, and that he could not de- 
termine on any concession or compensation without being 
made acquainted with the whole. He wished to have a 
general plan of the views of the allies, and he requested that 
2ieir plenipotentiaries would explain themselves decidedly 
respecting the number and description of the sacrifices and 
compensations to be demanded. It must be acknowledged ^ 
that the Duke de Vicenza perfectly fiilfilled the views of the 
emperor in thus protracting and gaining time by subtle 
subterfiiges, for all that he suggested had already been done. 

On the day after this sitting, some advantages gained by the 
allies, who took Ch^tillon-sur-Mame and Troyes, induced 
Napoleon to direct Caulincourt to declare to the congress, that 
if an armistice were immediately agreed on, he was ready to 
consent to Frs^ice being restored to her old limits. By 
securing this armistice. Napoleon hoped that happy chances 
might arise, and that intrigues might be set on foot; but the 
allies would not listen to any such proposition. 

At the sitting of the 10th of March, the Duke de Vicenza 
inserted in the protocol, that the last courier he had received 
had been arrested and detained a considerable time by several 
Russian general-officers, who had obliged him to deliver up 
his despatches, which had not been returned to him till thirty- 
six hours after at Chaumont. Caulincoiut justly complained 
of this infiraction of the law of nations and established usage, 
which, he said, was the sole cause of the delay in bringing flie 
negotiations to a conclusion. After this complaint he commu- 
nicated to the congress the ostensible orders of Napoleon, in 
which he authorized his minister to accede to the demands of 
the allies. But in making this communication, M. de Caulin- 
court took care not to explain the private and secret instruc- 
tions he had also received. The allies rejected the armistice^ 
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because it would have checked their victorious advance; but 
they consented to sign the definitive peace, which of all things 
was what the emperor did not wish. 

In ISlSy Napoleon might have obtained the natural limits 
of Fiance. Wny, then, did he not accept them ? Why did he 
allow himself to be driven to the extremity of discussing about 
the limits of the old monarchy ? He wished to have more than 
the boundary of the Rhine ; of this his letter of the 8th of March 
is a proof. But could he deceive himself respecting the dif- 
ference of his situation at Frankfort in November, 1813, and at 
Ch^tillon in March, 1814 ; and in spite of the few advantages 
acquired in his admirable campaign, could he be blind to his 
future feite ? Could he be ignorant that his obstinate delay had 
forced the allied sovereigns to sign at Chaumont, on the 1st of 
March, a treaty by which Russia, Austria, Prussia, and Eng- 
land, pledged themselves to continue the war with unrelaxed 
vigour, until France should be restored to her old limits, 
Aks I we did not even obtain so much. 

Napoleon at length determined to make sacrifices, and the 
Duke de Vicenza submitted new propositions to the congress. 
The allies replied, in the same sitting, that these propositions 
contained no distinct and explicit declaration on the project 
presented by them on the 17th of February; that having on 
the 28th of the same month demanded a decisive answer within 
the term of ten days, they were about to break up the nego- 
tiations. Caulincourt then declared verbally — 

1st. That Napoleon was ready to renounce all pretension or 
influence whatever in countries beyond the boundaries of France. 

Sd. To recognise the independence of Spain, Italy, Switzer> 
land, Germany, and Holland, and that as to England, Franca 
would make such concessions as might be deemed necessary in 
consideration of a reasonable equivalent. 

Upon this, the sitting was immediately broken up without a 
reply. It must be remarked, that this singular declaration was 
verbal, and consequently, not binding, and that the limits of 
France were mentioned without being specified. It cannot be 
doubted that Napoleon meant the limits conceded at Frankfort, 
to which he was well convinced the allies would not consent ; 
for circumstances were now changed. Besides, what could be 
meant by the reasonable equivalent from England ? Is it astonish- 
ing that this obscurity and vagueness should have banished all 
confidence on the part of the plenipotentiaries of the allied 
powers ? Three days after the sitting of the 10th of Marcb> 
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they deckied tbey ccmld not eyen enter into a diseiissioii «f 
the verbal protocol <^ the French minister. Tbey requested 
that M. de Caulincourt would declare -whether he would ao- 
cept or reject the project of a treaty pres^ited by the allied 
courts,* or offer a eouDter-prO|iect 

The EM^e de Vicenza, who was st^l prohibited, by secret 
instructions, from ccMning to any coodnsioii on the proposed 
basis, inserted in the protocol of tiie sitting of the 13th of 
March a very ambiguoos note. Hie plenipotentiaries of tht 
allies, in their reply, insisted upon receivii^ anotiier declazs^ 
tkM from the French plenipcftentiaiy, which ^lould contain an 
aec^tance or refusal of their project of a treaty presented in 
the conference of the 7th of February, or a counter-project 
After much discussion, Caulincourt agreed to draw up a eoont^^ 
project,, whidi he |»esented on the \Sik, under the following 
title : << Project ai a defisntiTe Treaty b^een France and the 
AlHes/' In th is extraordinary prcject, presented aAev so mncfa 
delay, M. de Caulincourt, to the great astoniduaient of the 
allies, departed ioti no respect hem. the declaratioos di the 
loth of March. He replied again to iJm ultimatum of the 
allies, or what he wished to regard as such, by defending a 
multitude of petty interests, winch w^e of no importance in 
so great a contest ; but in general the conditions seemed rather 
those of a conqueror dictating to his enemies, than of a man 
orerwhehned \^ mis^srtune. As it may readier be imagined, 
they were, for the most part, recerred with decision by the 
allies. 

Every thing tends to prove that the French plenipetentiuy 
bad received no positive instructions from the 5th of February, 
and that, after all the delay which Nsqpoleoo incessantly cre- 
ated, Canlincourt never 1^ it in his power to answer, cat^o- 
rically,the propositions c^the allies. And why? Because 
Napoleon never intended to make peace at Ch^tillon on the 
terms proposed. He abf?ays hc^edthat some fortunate event, 
would enable hnm to obtain mere &vouzab]» conditions. 

On the 18th €^ March, tiuit is to say, tkree days after the pie- 
seotatioR of this project of a treaty, ti^e pleupottntiaries of the 
allies recorded in thie pratoccd thar reasons fov rejectmg the 
extBordinaiy pvqject of the French miniate. For my part, I 
was eonTineea, for die seasons I have memkianed, tkat the 
fis^^eror would nev^ agree to sign tlie cooditisDs proposed in 

* Tfcecgpditioasotf this tr e aty w w r w ^fhelKwnktofes of itwot bcftre 
«h[rs«f«aiitk>n» 
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the ultimatum of the allies, dated the 13th of March, and I 
remember having expressed that opinion to M. de Talleyrand. 
I saw him on the 14th, and found him engaged in perusing 
some intelligence he had just received from the Duke de 
Vicenza, announcing, as beyond all doubt, the early signature 
of peace. Caulincourt had received orders to come to- a con- 
clusion. Napoleon, he said, had given him a carte blanche to 
save the capital, and avoid a battle, by which.the last resources 
of the nation would be compromised. This seemed pretty 
positive, to be sure ; but even this assurance did not, for a 
moment, alter my opinion. The better to convince me, M. 
de Talleyrand gave me Caulincourt's letter to read. After 
j«ading it, I confidently said, " He will never sign the condi- 
tions." M. de Talleyrand could not help thinking me very 
obstinate in my opinion ; for he judged of what the emperor 
would do by his situation, while I judged by his character. I 
told M; de Talleyrand that Caulincourt might have received 
written orders to sign, for the sake of showing them to the 
plenipotentiaries of the allies ; but that I had no doubt he had 
been instructed to postpone coming' to a conclusion, and to 
wait for final orders. I added, that I saw no reason to change 
my opinion, and that I continued to regard the breaking up 
of the congress as nearer than appearances seemed to indicate. 
Accordingly, three days afterwards, the allies grew tired of the 
delay and the conferences were broken up. Thus Napoleon 
sacrificed every thing rather than his glory. He fell from a 
great height, but he never, by his signature, consented to any 
dismemberment of France. 

The plenipotentiaries of the allies, convinced that these re- 
newed difficulties and demands had no other object but to 
gain time, stated that the allied powers, faithful to their prin- 
ciples, and in conformity withrtheir previous declarations, re- 
gsuxled the negotiations at Chatillon as terminated by the 
French government. This rupture of the conferences took 
place on the 19th of March, six days after the presentation of 
the ultimatum of the allied powers. The issue of these long 
discussioa<« was thus left to be decided by tiie chances of war, 
which were not very favourable to the man who boldly con- 
tended against armed Europe. The successes of the allies 
during the conferences at Chatillon had opened to their view 
the road to Paris ; while Napoleon shrunk from the necessity of 
signing his own disgrace. In these circumstances was to be 
found the sole cause of his ruin, and he might have said, ** Tout 
est perdu, fors la gloire,'* His glory is immortal. 

VOL. III. X 
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Carious ooBy«mtiOD between General Reynier and the Emperor Alex- 
andw— Napoleon repulses the Pnwuisns -The Russians at FontainUean 
•—Battle of Brienne — Sketch of the campaign of France — Svipg&c after 
the battle of Champ- Aubert— Intelligence of the arrival of the Duke 
d'Angoulteae and the Count d'Artois in Franee— The battle of the 
Ravens and tiie Eagle— Battle of Craonne— Departure of the pope and 
the Spanish princes— Capture of a convoy— Macdonald at the anperor*s 
liead-quarters— The inverted dpber. 

I WAS always persuaded, and every thing I have since seen 
has confirmed my opinion, that the adlies entering France had 
2K> design of rest(Mring the house of Bourbon, or of imposing 
any government whatever on the French people. They came 
to destroy and not to found. That which they wished to de- 
strby from the commencement of their success was Napoleon's 
sii^remacy; in order to prevent the ftiture invasions vntii 
which they believed Europe would still be constantly threat- 
ened. If, indeed, I had «^tertained any doubt on this subject 
it would have been banished by the account I heard of General 
Heynier's conversation with the Emperor Alexander. That 
general, who was made prisoner at Leipzic, was exchanged, 
and returned to Fian^. In the beginning of February, 1814^ 
he passed through Tfoyes, where the Emperor Alexander then 
was. Reynier expressed a desire to be adlowed to pay his re- 
spects to Uie emperor, and to thank him for having restored him 
to liberty. He was received with that afi^bility of manner, 
which was sometimes affected by the Russian monarch. On 
his arrival at Paris, General Reynier called at the Duke de Ro- 
Tigo's, where I had dined that day. He related in my hearing 
the conversation to v«rhich I have alluded, and stated that it 
had all the appearance of sincerity on die emperor's part. Hav- 
ing asked Alexander whether he had any instnictions for Na- 
poleon; as the lattar, on learning that he had seen his ma^esty^ 
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would mot fail to ask kim many questions, he replied &at he 
bad nothing particular to commumeate to hiiQ. Alexander 
.added diat he was Napoleon's friend, but that he had, perstHi- 
ally, mudi reason to complain of his conduct; that die allies 
would havie nodung more to do with him ; that they had no- 
intention of forcing any sovereign upon France ; but diat they 
would no longer acknowledge Napoleon as Emperor of the 
Frendi. " For my part," said Alexander, " I can no longer 
^aoea&y confidence m him. He has deceived me too often/'' 
In reply to this, Beynier made some remarks, dictated by his 
attachment and fidelity to Bonaparte. He observed that Na- 
polecm was acknowledged as sovereign of France by every 
treaty. ^ But>" added Reynier, '^ ijf you should persist 
in forcing him to re^gn the supreme power, whom will you 
put in his place?" — " Did you not choose him ; why then can 
you not choose another to govern you ? I repeat that we da 
not intend to force any one upon you : but we will have no 
mote to do with him." 

Several generals were then named ; and after Reynier thad 
explained the great difficulties which would oppose any such 
(dioice, ^Alexander interrupted him, saying : — " But, General,, 
there is Bemadotte. Has he not been voluntarily chosen 
Prince Royal of Sweden; may he not also be raised to the 
same rank in France. He is your countryman ; surely then 
you may choose him, since the Swedes took him though a 
foreigner." General Reynier, who was a man of firm charac- 
ter, started some objections, which I thought at the time well 
founded; and Alexander put an end to ihe conversation hy 
saying, rather in a tone of dissatisfoction : — ^ Well, General^ 
the &te of arms yrill decide." 

The. campaign of France forced Napoleon to adopt a kind 
of operations quite new to him. He had been accustomed to 
attack; but he was now obliged to stand on his defence, sa 
that instead of having to execute a previously conceived plan,. 
as when, in the cabinet of the Tuileries, he traced out to me 
the field of Marengo, he had now to determine his movements 
acc(Mrding to those of his numerous enemies. When the em- 
peror arrived at Chalons-sur-Mame, the Prussian army was 
advancing by the road of Lorrain. He drove it back beyond 
jSaint-Dizier. Meanwhile, the grand Austro-Russian army 
passed the Seine and the Yonne at Montereau; and even 
sent forward a corps which advanced as far as Fontainbleau.. 
l^apoleon then jxaie a movement to die right in order to drive 
badk the troops which threatened to march on Paris ; and^ b^ 
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a curious chance, he came up with the troop in the vety 
place where he passed the hoyish years in which he cherished 
what then seemed wild and fabulous dreams of his future &te. 
What thoughts and recollections must have crowded on his 
mind, when he found himself an emperor and a king, at the 
head of a yet powerful army, in the chateau of the Count de 
Brienne, to whom he had so oflen paid his homage !* It was at 
Brienne that he said to me, thirty-four years before : — ^ I will 
do these Frenchmen all the harm I can." Since then he had 
certainly changed his mind ; but it might be said that &te per- 
sisted in forcing the man to realise the design of the boy in 
spite of himself. No sooner had Napoleon revisited Brienne, 
as a conqueror, than he was repulsed and hurried towards his 
fell, which became every moment more certain. 

I shall not enter into any details of the campaign of France, 
because the description of battles forms no part of my plan. 
Still I think it indispensable briefly to describe Napoleon's 
miraculous activity, nom the time of his leaving Paris, to the 
entrance of the allies, into the capital. Few successful cam- 
paigns have enabled our generals and the French army to 
reap so much glory as they gained during this great reverse of 
fortune. For it ispossible to triumph without honour, and to 
fall with glory. The chances of the war were not doubtful; 
but certainly, the numerous hosts of the allies could never 
have counted on so long and brilliant a resistance. The 
theatre of the military operations soon approached so near to 
Paris, that the general eagerness for news from the army was 
speedily satisfied ; and when any advantage was gained by 
the emperor, his partisans saw the enemy already repulsed 
from the French territory. I was not for a moment deceived 
by these illusions, as I well knew the determination and the 
resources of the allied sovereigns. Besides, events were so 
rapid and various in this war of extermination, that the guns 
of the Invalides announcing a victory, were sometimes imme- 
diately followed by the distant rolling of artillery, denoting 
the enemy^s near approach to the capital. 

The emperor left Paris on the 25th of January, at which 
time the emperors of Russia and Austria and the King of 
Prussia were assembled at Langres. Napoleon rejoined his 
guard at Vitry-le-Franpais. On the second day after his depar- 
ture he drove before him the Prussian army, which he had 

« An engagement took place at Brienne } and Napoleon, with fifteen 
thousand men, kept eighty thousand Russians in check for twelve honn. 
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forced to evacuate Saint-Dizier. Two days after this the 
battle of Brienne was fought ; and on the 1st of February 
between seventy and eighty thousand French and allied troops 
stood &ce to &ce. On this occasion the commanders on both 
sides were exposed to pei«onal danger ; for Napoleon had a 
horse killed under him, and a Cossack fell dead by the side of 
Marshal Blucher. 

A few days after this battle Napoleon entered Troyes, 
^eie he stayed but a short time, and then advanced to 
Champ-Aubert. At the latter place was fought the battle 
which bears its name. The Russians were defeated, General 
Alsufieff was made prisoner, and two thousand men and 
thirty pieces of cannon fell into the hands of the French. 
After this battle, the emperor was under such a delusion as to 
his situation, that while supping with Berthier, Marmont, and 
his prisoner, General AlsunefF, the emperor said, " Another 
such a victory as this, gentlemen, and I shall be on the 
Vistula." Finding that no one replied, and reading in the 
countenances of his marshals that they did not share his 
hopes ; " I see how it is," he added, " every one is growing^ 
tired of war ; there is no more enthusiasm. The sacred fire is 
extinct." Then rising from the table, and stepping up to 
General Drouot, with the marked intention of paying him a 
compliment which should at the same time convey a censure 
on the marshals, " General," said he, patting him on the 
shoulder, " we only want a hundred men like you, and we 
should succeed." Drouot replied with great presence of mind 
and modesty, " Rather say a Imndred thousand, Sire." This 
anecdote was related to me by the two principal persons who 
were present on the occasion. 

Napoleon soon began to have other subjects of inqidetude* 
besides the fete of battles. He was aware that since the 
beginning of February the Duke d'Angoulfeme had arrived at 
Saint-Jean-de-Luz, whence he had addressed a proclamation 
to the French armies in the name of his uncle, Louis XVIII. ; 
and he speedily heard of the Count d'Artois' arrival at Vesoiil, 
on the 21st of February, which place he did not leave until 
the 16th of March following. 

Meanwhile hostilities were maintained with increased 
rigour over a vast line of operations. How much useless 
glory did not our soldiers gain in these conflicts ! In spite of 
prodigies of valour the enemy^s masses advanced, and ap-- 
proximated to a central point, so that this war might be com- 
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joaned to the battles^ of the ravenft and the eagle in tbe Alps. 
The eagle slays hundreds of his assailants^ every blow of his 
beak is the death of an enemy ; but still tiie lavens retam to 
the charge, and {Hess upon ^e eagle until they destroy 
him. 

As the month of February drew to its dose^ the allies were 
in retreat on several points; but their retreat was not a loot. 
After experiencing reverses they fell back without disorder, 
and retired behind the Aube, ijrhere they rallied and obtained ' 
numerous remforcem^^ts, which daily amved, and which sooa 
enabled them to resume the o&nsive. 

Still Napoleon continued astonishii^ Europe, lef^ed as it 
was against him. At Craoone, on the 7th of Msvch, he 
destroyed Blucher^s corps, in a severe action; but the victory 
was attended by great loss to the conqueror. Marshal Vietw 
was seriously wounded^ as well as Genarals Grouchy and 
fenribe. 

While Napoleon was resisting &e numerous enemies as* 
sembled to destroy him, it might be said that he was his own 
«nemy, either from false caloilation or from negligence with 
respect to his illustrious pbsoners, who, on his depasture from 
Paris, had not yet been sait to their states. The pope w&sr 
then at Fontainbleau, and the princes of Spain at vatencey. 
Ihe pope, however, was the first to be allowed to d^toL. 
Surely Bonaparte could never have thought of the service 
wrhich the pope might have rendered him at Rome, into which 
Murat's troops would never have dared to march had his ho^ 
ness been present there. With regard to the Spanish princes, 
Nsqpoleon must have been greatly blinded by confioence in 
liis fortune to have so long believed it possible to retain ia 
France those useless trophies of defeated pret^^ns. It was, 
besides, so easy to get rid of the residents of Valenoey,.by 
sending them back to the place from whence they had beea 
brought ! It was so natural to recal with all speed the troops 
irom the south, when our armies in Germsmy began to be re» 
pidsed on the Rhine, and even driven into France ! With die 
aid of these veteran troop. Napoleon and his genius might 
have again turned the scale of fortune. But Napoleon reckoned 
<m the nation, and he was wrong; for the nation was tired of 
him. His cause had ceased to b^ the cause of France. 

The latter days of March were filled up by a series of ca- 
lamities to Napoleon. On the 23d the rear guard of the 
French army sufficed considen^le loss. To h^ of attacks 
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oa kis tear guaid iBSist indeed have been mortifying to Name- 
leon, whose advanced guards had been so long accustemed to^ 
cupen the path of victory ! Prince Schwartzenberg soon passed 
the Aube, and marched npon Vitry and Chal(His. Napoleoi^ 
counting on the possibility of defending Paris^ threw himself^, 
with the velocity of Ae eagle <wr Schwartzenberg's rear, by* 
passing by Doulevant and Bar-Sur-Aube. He pushed for- 
ward his advanced guards to Chaumont and there saw the 
Austrian army make a movement, which he took to be a le^ 
treat ; but it was no such thing. The movement was directed 
on Paris, while Blucher, who had re-occupid Chak>ii»HBttM 
Mame, marched to meet Prince Schwartzenberg, and Napo- 
leon, thinking to cut off their retreat, was himself cut off from 
the possibility of returning to Paris. Eveiy thing then de- 
pended on the defence of Paris ; or, to speak more correctly, 
it seemed possible, by sacrificing the capital, to prolong for a 
few days the existence of the phantom of the empire which 
was rapidly vanishing. On the 26th was fought the battle of 
Fere Champenoise, where valour yielding to numbers. Mar- 
shals Marmont and Mortier were obliged to retire upon Se- 
zanne, after sustaining considerable loss. 

It was on the 26th of March, and I beg the reader to bear 
this date in mind, that Napoleon suffered a loss, which, in the 
circumstances in which he stood, was irreparable. At the 
battle of Fere Champenoise, the allies captured a convoy, con- 
sisting of nearly all the remaining ammunition and stores of the 
army; a vast quantity of arms, cassoons, and equipage of all 
kinds. The whole became the prey of the allies, who pub- 
lished a bulletin, announcing this important capture. A copy 
of this order of the day fell into the hands of Marshal Mac- 
donald, who thought that such news ought immediately to be 
communicated to the emperor. He therefore repaired himself 
to the head-quarters of Napoleon, who was then preparing to 
recover Vitry-le-Franjais, which was occupied by tne Prus- 
sians. The marshal, with the view of dissuading the emperor 
from what he considered a vain attempt, presented him with 
the bulletin. 

This was on the morning of the 27th ; Napoleon would not 
believe the news. " No ! " said he to the marshal, " you are 
deceived, this cannot be true." Then perusing the bulletin 
with more attention — " Here," said he, " look yourself. This 
is the 27th, and the bulletin is dated the 29th. You see the 
thing is impossible. The bulletin is forged !" The marshal, 
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who had paid more attention to the news than to its date, was 
astoiinded. But having afterwards shewn the bulletin ta 
Drouot, that general said, "Alas! marshal, the news is but 
too true. The error of the date is merely a misprint, the 9 is 
a 6 inverted !'' On what trifles sometimes depend the most 
important events. An inverted cipher sufficed to flatter Bona- 
parte's illusion, or, at least, the illusions which he wished to 
maintain among his most distinguished lieutenants, and to 
delay the moment when they should discover that the loss 
they deplored was too certain. On that very day the empress, 
left Paris. 
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Hie men of the rerolution and the men of the empire— Tlie conncil of re- 
gency—Departure of the empress from Paris— Marmont and Mortier — 
Joseph's flight— Meeting at Marmont's hotel— Capitulation of Paris — 
If armont's interview with the emperor at Fontainbleau— Colonels 
Fabvier and Denys— The royalist cavalcade— Meeting at the hotel of 
fhe Count de Morfontaine— M. de Chateaubriand and his pamphlet — 
Deputation to the Emperor Alexander— Entrance of the allied sove- 
reigns into Paris-^Alexander lodged in M. Talleyrand's hotel— Meet- 
. ings held there— The Emperor Alexander's declamation— My appoint- 
ment as general post-master. 

The grandees of the empire, the first subjects of Napoleon^ 
were divided into two classes, totally distinct from each other. 
Among these patronized men were many who had been the 
first patrons of Bonaparte, and had favoured his accession to 
consular power. This class was composed of his old fiiends. 
and former companions in arms. The others, who may be 
called the children of the empire, did not carry back their 
thoughts to a period which they had not seen. They had 
never known any thing but Napoleon and the empire, beyond 
which the sphere of their ideas did not extend ; while among 
Napoleon's old brothers-in-arms it was still remembered that 
there v^as once a country, a France, before they had helped to 
give it a master. To this class of men France was not con- 
fined to the narrow circle of the imperial head-quarters, but 
extended- to the Rhine,, the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the two 
.oceans. 

On the other hand, numbers of ardent and adventurous 
young men, fiill of enthusiasm for Bonaparte, had flown 
from the school to the camp. They were entirely opposed to 
Napoleon's downfal, because, with his power would vanish 
those dreams of glory and fortune which had captivated their 
imaginations. "[Diese yoimg men, who belonged to the class 
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which I have denominated children of the empire, were pre- 
pared to risk and compromise every thing to prolong the 
political life of their emperor. 

The distinction I have drawn between what may be called 
the men of France and the men of the empire, was not con- 
fined to the army, but was equally marked among the high 
civil functionaries of the state. The old republicans could 
not possibly regard Napoleon with the same eyes as those 
whose elevation dated only from Napoleon ; and the members 
of assemblies anterior to the 18th Brumaire, could not enter- 
tain the same ideas as those whose notions of national franchises 
and public rights were derived from their seats as auditors in 
the council of state. I know not whether this distinction 
between the men of two different periods has been before 
pointed out; but it serves to explain the conduct of many 
persons of elevated rank during the events of 1814. With 
regard to myself, convinced as I viras of the certainty of Napo- 
leon^s fall, 1 conceived that the first duty of every citizen v«as 
claimed by his country : and although I may incur c^isure, 
I candidly avow that Napoleon's treatment of me during the 
four last years of his power was not without some influence 
on my prompt submission to the government which succeeded 
his. I, however, declare that this consideration was not the 
sole, nor tiie most powerfiil, motive of my conduct. Only 
those who were m Paris at the period of the capitulati(Mi can 
form an idea of the violence of party feeling which prevailed 
there both fw and against Napoleon, but without the name 
of the Bourbons ever being pronounced. They were almost 
unknown to the new generation, forgotten by many of the old, 
aaid feared by the conventionalists ; at that time they possessed 
only the frail support of the coteries of the Faubourg St. 
Germain, and some remains of the emigration. But as it is 
certain that the emigrants could offer only vain demonstrations, 
and wishes in support of the old family of our kings, they did 
little to assist the restoration of the Bourbons. Another thing 
equally certain is, that they alone, by their follies and absurd 
pretensions, brought about the retium of Bonaparte, and the' 
second exile of Louis XVIII. in the following year. 

On the 28th of March was convoked an extraordinaiy 
council of regency, at which Maria Louisa presided. The 
question discussed was, v^rhether the empress i^onld remain 
in Faris, or proceed to Blois. Jose]^ Bonaparte strongly 
urged her dep«pture, because a le^&t from the emperor luid 
^eoted, that in case of Paris being threatened, the empress* 
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fteg«nt, and ail the council of regency, should retire to Blow. 
The aidi-chancellor, and the majority of the council, yr&e of 
the same opimoa ; but one of the most influential members 
of the council dbeerved to Joseph^ that the letter referred to 
had been written under circumstances very different from those 
Aen existing ; and that it was important the empress should 
remain in Paris, ^^re ^ would, of course, obtain from the 
emperor, her father, and the allied sovereigns, more advan- 
tageous conditions than if she were fifty leagues from Paris. 
The adoption of this opkiion would only have retarded, for a 
few days, a change which had become inevitable ; nevertheless 
it might have given rise to great difficulties. It must be 
admitted, that for the interests of Napoleon it was the wisest 
counsel that could be suggested. However, it was over-ruled 
by Joseph's advice. 

On the departure of the empress, many persons expected a 
popular movement in fevour of a change of government ; but 
the capital remained tranquil. Many of the inhabitants, in- 
deed, thought of defence, not for the sake of preserving Napo* 
Icon's government, but merely from that ardour of feelings 
which belongs to our national character. Strong indignation 
was excited by the thought of seeing foreigners masters of 
Paris — a circumstance of which there had been no example 
since the reign of Charles VII. Meanwhile the critical 
moment approached. On the 29th of March, Marshals Mar- 
mont and Mortier fell back to defend the approaches to Paris. 
During the night the barriers were consigned to the care of 
the national guard, and not a foreigner, not even one of their 
agents, was allowed to enter the capital. 

At day-lffeak, on the 30th of March, the whole population 
of Paris was awakened by the report of cannon ; and the plain 
of St. Denis was soon covered with allied troops, who were 
debouching upon it from all points. The heroic valour of our 
troops was unavailing against such a numerical superiority. 
But the allies paid dearly for their entrance into the French, 
capital. The national guard, under the command of Marshal 
Moncey, and the pupils of the Polytechnic school, transfcNrmed 
into artillery men, behaved in a manner worthy of veteran; 
troops. The conduct of Marmont, cm that day alone, would 
suffice to immortalize him. The corps he commanded was^ 
reduced to between seven and ei^t thousand infrmtry, and 
eight hundred cavaliy ; with whom, for the space of twelve 
hours, he mamtained his ground against an army of h&y^ve 
thousand men, of whom it is saul fourteen thousand were 
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killed, ^fvounded, and taken. Marshal Mannont piit himself 
so forward in the heat of the battle, that a dozen of men were 
killed by the bayonet at his side, and his hat was perforated 
by a ball. But what was to be done against overwhelming 
numbers? 

In this state of things the Duke de Ragusa made known his 
situation to Joseph Bonaparte, who authorised him to ne* 
gotiate. 

Joseph's answer is so important, in reference to the events 
which succeeded, that I will transcribe it here : 

If the Dukes of Ragusa and Treviso can no longer hold out, they 
are authorised to negotiate with Prince Schwartzenberg and tl» 
Emperor of Russia, who are before thenu 

They will fall back on the Loire. Joseph. 

Montmartre, March so, 1814 $ 
i past 12 o*clock. 

It was not until a considerable time after the receipt of this 
formal authority that Mannont and Mortier ceased to make 
a vigorous resbtance against the allied army; for the sus- 
pension of arms was not agreed upon until four in the after- 
noon. It was not v^ted for by Joseph; at a quarter past 
twelve, that is to say, immediately after he had addressed to 
Mannont the authority just alluded to, Joseph repaired to 
the Bois-de-Boulogne to regain the Versailles road, and from 
thence to proceed to Rambouillet. The precipitate flight of 
Joseph astonished only those who did not know him. I know 
for a &ct, that several officers attached to his staff were very- 
dissatisfied at his precipitate flight. 

In these circumstances what was to be done but to save 
Paris, which there veas no possibility of defending two hours 
longer. Methinks I still see Mannont, when, on the evening 
of the 30th of March, he returned from the field of battle to 
his hotel in the Rue de Paradis, where I was waiting for him^ 
together vnih about twenty other persons ; among whom were 
MM. Perregaux and Laiitte. When he entered, he was 
scarcely recognizable : he had a beard of eight days' growth ; 
tile great coat which covered his uniform was in tatters, and 
he was blackened with powder from head to foot. We con- 
sidered what was best to be done, and all insisted on the 
necessity of signing a capitulation. The marshal must re- 
collect, that the exclamation of every one about him was, 
" France must be saved." MM. Perregaux and Lafitte de- 
livered their opinions in a very decided way; and it will 
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teadily be conceived how great was the influence of two men 
who were at the head of the financial world. They alleged, 
that the general wish of the Parisians, which nobody hsd a 
better opportunity of knowing than themselves, was decidedly 
averse to a protracted conflict, and that France was tired of 
the yoke of Bonaparte. This last declaration gave a wider 
range to the business under consideration. The question was 
no longer confined to the capitulation of Paris ; but a change 
in the government was thought of, and the name of the Bour- 
bons was pronounced for the first time. I do not recollect 
which of us it was who, on hearing mention made of the 
possible recal of the old dynasty, remarked how difficult it 
would be to bring about a restoration without retrograding to 
the past. But I think I am perfectly correct in stating, that 
M. Lafitte said, ^^ Gentlemen, we shall have nothing to fear 
if ,we have a good constitution which will guarantee the rights 
of all." The majority of the meeting concurred in this wise 
opinion, which was not without its influence on Marshal 
Marmont. 

During this memorable meeting an unexpected incident 
occurred. One of the emperor's aides-de-camp arrived at 
Marmont^s. Napoleon being informed of the advance of the 
allies on Paris, had marched with the utmost speed firom the 
banks of the Mame on the road of Fontainbleau. In the 
evening he was in person at Froidmanteau, whence he de- 
spatched his envoy to Marshal Marmont. From the language 
of the aide-de-camp it was easy to perceive that the state of 
opinion at the imperial head-quarters was very different fi-om 
that which prevailed among the population of Paris. The 
officer expressed indignation at the very idea of capitulating, 
and he annoimced with inconceivable confidence the approach- 
ing arrival of Napoleon in Paris, which he yet hoped to save 
from the occupation of the enemy. The officer informed us 
that Napoleon trusted to the people rising in spite of the ca- 
pitulation, and that they would unpave the streets to stone- 
the allies on their entrance. I ventured to dissent fix)m this 
absurd idea of defence, and I observed, that it was madness 
to suppose that Paris could resist the numerous troops who 
were ready to enter on the following day ; that the suspension 
of arms had been consented to by the allies only to afford 
time for drawing up a more regular capitulation; and that the 
armistice could not be broken without trampling on all the 
laws of honour. I added, that the thoughts of the people 
were directed towards a better fiiture ; that the French were 
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tkoiof adespotic goTemmenty and- of ifae distieBS to «Udk 
CQntiaual war had cedvoed trade and isdmstoy; ^ For/' said 
I, " when a na/don is simk to such a state of susery, its faopos 
isan only be dkected towaids the future; it is natuial mf 
^ould be so directed, eyea without reflection/' Most of the 
individuals present concurred in my opinitniy and the decision 
of the meeting was unanimous. Mardial Mannont has aisce 
isaid to me, *^ I have been blamed, my dear Bourrioxee : but 
you were with me on the 30th of March. You were a wit- 
ness to the wishes exjoessed by a poction of ^e principal 
inhabitants of Paris. I acted as I was urged to do only 
because I considered the meeting to be composed of men en- 
tirely disinterested, and who had nothing to expect from the 
xetum of the Bourbons.'' 

Such is a correct statement of the &cts which some persons 
have perverted with the view of enhancing Napoleon's glory. 
With respect to those versicms which differ from mine, I have 
mily one comment to ofier, whidi is, that I saw and heard 
what I describe. 

The day after the capitulation of Paris, Marmont went in 
the evening to see the emperor at Fontainbleau. He supped 
with him. Napoleon praised his defence of Paris. After 
supper the Marshal rejoined his corps at Essonne, and, six 
hours after, the emperor arrived there to visit the lines. On 
leaving Paris, Marmont had left Colonels Fabvier and Denys 
to direct the execution of the capitulation. These officers 
joined the emperor and the marshad as they were proceeding 
up the banks of the river of Essonne. They did not disguise 
the effect which the entrance of the allies had produced in 
Paris. At this intelligence the empercMr was deeply mortified, 
and he returned immediately to Fontainbleau, leaving the 
marshal at Essonne. 

At day-break on the 31st of March, Paris presented a novel 
and curious spectacle. No sooner had the French troops eva- 
cuated the capital, than the principal streets resounded with 
cries of " Down with Bonaparte ! " — " No conscription I " " No 
consolidated duties (droits rcunisj ! " With these cries were 
mingled that of "The Bourbons for evor!" but this latter cry 
was not repeated so frequently as the others : in general I re- 
marked that the people gaped and listened with a sort of in- 
difference. As I had taken a very active part in all that had 
happened during some preceding days, 1 was particularly 
curious to study what might be called the physiognomy <Jf 
Paris. This was the second opportunity wmch had o£^ied 
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itself for sudi a stud3r9 and I ocmt saw tke people appkud tlie 
&U of the man whom the^r bad received with enthusiasm after 
the 18th Bnuoaire. Hie reason was, diat liberty was then 
hoped for as it was hoped for in 1814. I went out early in 
the morning to see the numerous groups of people who had 
josembled in the streets. I saw women tearing their handker- 
chiefe, and distributing the fragments as the embl^ns of the 
icviveid lily. That same morning I met on the Bmilevards, 
.and some honrs afterwards oa the Place Louis XV., a party 
«f gentlemen who paraded the streets of the capital proclaim- 
ing the restoration of the Bourbons and shouting ^ Vive le 
Jloi !'' and « Vive Louis XVIII. ! " At tlieir head I recog- 
nized MM. Sosth^nes de la Rochefoucauld, Count de Frois- 
isardy the Duke de Luxembourg, the Duke de Crussol, Sey- 
mour, &c. The cavalcade distributed white cockades in 
passing along, and was speedily joined by a numerous crowd 
who repaired to the Place Vendome. The scene that was 
acted there is well known, and the enthusiasm of popular joy 
could scarcely excuse the fury that was directed against the 
-e£Sgy of the man whose misfortunes, whether merited or not^ 
^ould have protected him from such outrages. These ex- 
cesses served, perhaps, more than is generally supposed, to 
£ivour the plans of the leadws of the royalist party, to whom 
vM. Neselrode had declared, that before he would pledge him- 
■flelf to second their views, he must have proofe that they were 
seconded by the population of Paris. 

I was afterwards informed by an eyewitness of what took 
place <Mi the evening of the 3ist of March in one of the prin- 
cipal meetings of the royalists, which was held in the hotel of 
the Count de Morfontaine, who acted as president on the oc- 
-casion. Amidst a chaos of abortive propositions and contra- 
dictory motions, M. Sosth^nes de la Kochefoucauld proposed 
Ihat a* deputation should be immediately sent to the Emperor 
Alexander to express to him the wish of the meeting. This 
motion was immediately approved, and the mover was chosen 
to head the deputation. On leaving the hotel, the deputation 
met M. de Chateaubriand, who had that very day been, as it 
were, the precursor of the restoration, by publbhing his ad- 
mirable manifesto, entitled " Bonaparte and the Bourbons.'* 
He was invited to join the deputation : but nothing could 
overcome his diffidence and induce him to speak. On ar- 
living at the hotel in the Rue Saint-Florentine, the deputation 
was introduced to Count Nesehode, to whom M. Sosthfenes 
de la Rochefoucauld l»nefly explained its object : he spoke of 
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the wishes of the meeting, and of the manifest desire of Paris 
and of France. He represented the restoration of the Bour- 
bons as the only means of securing the peace of Europe; and 
observed, in conclusion, that as the exertions of the day must 
have been very fatiguing to the emperor, the deputation would 
not solicit the favour of being introduced to him ; but would 
confidently rely on the good fidth of his imperial majesty. 
** I have just lefl the emperor," replied M. Neselrode, " and 
can pledge myself for his intentions. Return to the meeting, 
■and announce to the French people, that in compliance with 
their wishes his imperial majesty will use all his influence to 
restore the crown to the legitimate monarch : his Majesty, 
Louis XVIII., shall re-ascend the throne of France." Wim 
this gratifying intelligence, the deputation returned to the 
meeting in the Rue d'Anjou. 

There is no question that great enthusiasm was displayed 
on the entrance of the allies into Paris. It may be approved 
or blamed ; but the &ct cannot be denied. I closely watched 
all that was passing, and I observed the expression of a senti- 
ment which I had long anticipated, when, after his alliance 
with the daughter of the Caesars, the ambition of Bonaparte 
increased in proportion as it was gratified ; I clearly foresaw 
Napoleon^s fall. Whoever watched the course of events dur- 
ing the four last years of the empire must have observed, as 
I did, that from the date of Napoleon's marriage with Maiia- 
Louisa, the forms of the French government became daily 
more and more tyranical and oppressive. The intolerable 
height which this evil had attained is evident from the circum- 
stance, that at the end of 1813, the legislative body, throwing 
aside the mute character which it had hitherto maintained, 
presumed to give a lesson to him who had never before re- 
ceived a lesson firom any one. On the 31st of March, it was 
recollected what had been the conduct of Bonaparte on the 
occasion just alluded to, and those of the deputies who re- 
mained in Paris, related how the gendarmes had opposed their 
entrance into the hall of the assembly. All this contributed 
wonderfully to irritate the public mind against Napoleon. 
He had become master of France by the sword, and the sword 
being sheathed, his power was at an end ; for no popular 
institution identified with the nation the new dynasty which 
he hoped to found. The nation admired, but did not love 
Napoleon ;. for it is impossible to love what is feared, and he 
had done nothing to claim the afiection of France. 

I was present at all the meetings and conferences which 
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were held at M. de Talleyrand's hotel, where the Emperor 
Alexander had taken up his residence. Of all the persons 
present at these meetings, M. de Talleyrand was most dis- 
posed to retain Napoleon at the head of the government, with 
restrictions on the exercise of his power. In the existing 
state of things, it was only possible to choose one of three 
courses : first, to make peace with Napoleon, with the 
adoption of proper securities against him ; second, to establish 
a regency ; and third, to recal the Bourbons. 

On the 13th of March, I witnessed the entrance of the allied 
sovereigns into Paris ; and after the procession had passed the 
Hue Neuve du Luxembourg, I repaired straight to M. de 
Talleyrand's hotel, which I reached before the Emperor 
Alexander, who arrived at a quarter past one. When his 
imperial majesty entered M. de Talleyrand's drawing-room, 
most of the persons assembled, and particularly the Abb^ de 
Pradt, the Abb^ de Montesquiou, and General DessoUes, 
urgently demanded the restoration of the Bourbons. The 
€mperor did not come to any immediate decision. Drawing 
me into the embrasure of a window, which looked to the 
street, he made some observations, which enabled me to guess 
what would be his determination : — *^ M. de Bourrienne," 
said he, *^ you have been the friend of Napoleon, and so 
have 1. 1 was his sincere friend; but there is no pos- 
sibility of remaining at peace with a man of such bad faith. 
We must have done with him." These last words opened 
my eyes; and when the different propositions which were 
made came under discussion, I saw plainly that Bonaparte, 
in making himself emperor, had made up the bed for the 
Bourbons. 

A discussion ensued on the three possible measures which 
I have above mentioned, and which were proposed by the 
Emperor Alexander himself. I thought, if 1 may so express 
myself, that his majesty was playing a part, when, pretending 
to doubt the possibility of recalling the Bourbons, which he 
wished above all things, he asked M. de Talleyrand what 
means he proposed to employ for the attainment of that ob- 
ject ? Besides the French, there were present at this meet- 
ing, the Emperor Alexander, the King of Prussia, Prince 
Scbwartzenberg, M. Nesselrode, M. Pozzo-di-Borgo, and 
Prince lichtenstein. During the disciission, Alexander 
walked about with some appearance of agitation : — " Gentle- 
ment," said he, addressing us in an elevated tone of voice, 
^ you know that it was not I who commenced the war; 
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you know that Napoleon came to attack me in my do- 
minions. But we are not drawn here by the thirst of con- 
quest, or the desire of revenge. You have seen the pie- 
cautions I have taken to preserve your capital, the wonder of 
the arts^ from the horrors of pillage, to which the chances of 
war would have consigned it. Neither my allies nor myself 
are engaged in a war of reprisals ; and I should be incoo- 
•olable if any violence were conmiitted on your magnificent 
city. We are not waging war against France; but against 
Napoleon, and the enemies of French liberty. William, and 
you Prince (here the emperor turned towards the King of 
I^russia and Prince Schwartzenberg, who represoited the 
Emperor of Austria), you can both bear testimony that the 
sentmients I express are yours." Both bowed assent to this 
observation of Alexander, which his majesty several times 
repeated in different words. He insisted that France should 
be perfectly firee ; and declared, that as soon as the wishes 
of tne country were understood, he and his allies would 
support them, without seeking to £ivour any particular go« 
Temment. 

Tlie Abb^ de Pradt then declared, in a tone of conviction^ 
that we were all royalists, and that the sentiments of France 
concurred with ours. The Emperor Alexand^, adverting to 
the different governments whidi might be suitable to Frano^ 
spoke of the maintenance of Bonaparte on the throne, the 
establishment of a regency, the choice of Bemadotte, and the 
zecal of the Bourbons. M. de Talleyrand next spoke, and I 
well remember his saying to the Emperor of Russia, ^' Sir^ 
only one of two things is possible. We must either have 
Bonaparte or Louis XVIII. Bonaparte, if you can support 
him ; but you cannot, for you are not alone. . i . We will 
not have another soldier in his stead. If we want a soldier, 
we will keep ^e one we have; he is the first in the world. 
Afier him any other who may be pr<»osed, would not have 
ten men to support him. I say agam^ Sire, either Bonaparts 
or Louis XVIII. Any thing else is an intr^e.^ These re* 
markable words of the Prince de Benevento, produced on ths 
mind of Alexander all the effect we could hopeibr. Thus,^ 
the question was simplified ; that it is to say, it became two* 
iM instead of threefold ; and, as it was evident that Alexander 
would have nothmg to do vnth either Napoleon or his family, 
k was reduced to the single proposition of the restoration of 
the Bourbons. On being pressed by us all, with the ex* 
o^tk)a of M. de TaUeynnd, who still wiidied to kave th» 
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Alexandec at fength deelaredy that he would no longer treat 
with Napcde«i« Whe& it was repceseated to him l^t that 
deelarsUaon lefimred only to NapoWon personally, and did not 
extend to hm ^onily : he added^ ^ N<nr with any member at 
Eis femityv'' Thus, as early as tile 31st of March, the 
restoration of the Bourbons might be considered as decided^ 
Of all the propositions which were then agitated, the most 
mischievous appeared to me that which would have for its^ 
object a regency. In that hypothesis, every thing would have 
been kept in suspense. 

At the close of the meeting, the Emperor Alexander signed 
the following declaration : 

If the conditions of peace required strong guarantees, when 
the object was to restrain the ambition of Bonaparte, they ought 
to be more favourable when, by a return to a wise government, 
France herself shall offer the assurance of repose. The sovereigns 
proclaim, that they will no longer treat with Bonaparte, nor with 
any member of his family. They respect the integrity of the 
French territory, as it existed under the legitimate monarchy : 
they may even go further, since they adopt the principle that 
France must be great and powerful. They will recognise and 
guarantee any constitution of which the French nation may make 
choice. They consequently invite the senate immediately to 
appoint a provisional government, to manage the business of the 
state, and to prepare the constitution which may be agreeable t» 
the wishes of the people. The sentiments herein expressed are 
shared by all the allied powers. 

I cannot omit mentioning the hurry with which Laborie,. 
whom M. de Talleyrand appointed secretary to the provisional 
government, rushed out of the apartment as soon as he got 
possession of the. Emperor Alexander's declaration. He got 
It printed with such expedition, that in the space of an hour it. 
was posted on all the walls in Paris ; and it certainly pro- 
ducea an extraordinary effect. As yet ilothing warranted a 
doubt that Alexander would not abide by his word. The 
treaty of Paris could not be anticipated ; and there was reason 
to believe that France, with a new government, would obtaii> 
more advantageous conditions, than if the allies had treated 
with Napoleon. But this illusion speedily vanished. 



On the evening of the 31st of March, I returned t<^ 
M. de Talleyrand's. I s^in saw the Emperor Alexander^ 

Bourrienne; 
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who, stepping up to me, said, « M. de Bourrienne, you. 
y 2 
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must take the superintendence of the post-office department/' 
I could not decline this precise invitation on the part of the 
emperor ; and besides, Lavalette having departed on the pre- 
ceding day, the business would have been, for a time, sus- 
pend^ ; a circumstance which would have been extremely 
pr^udicial to the restoration which we wished to &vour. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



Composition of the provisioiial ^oyemment— Mistake respecting: the con- 
duct of the Emperor of Austria— Caulincourt*8 mission from Napoleon 
—His interview with the Emperor Alexander— Alexander's address tm^ 
the deputation of the senate — M. de Caulincourt ordered to quit the^ 
capital— Situation of Bonaparte during the events of the 30th and 31st' : 
of March— His arrival at Fontainbleau— Plan of attacking Paris— Ar^ . 
rival of troops at Fontainbleau— The emperor's address to the guard— 
Forfeiture pronounced by the senate— Letters to Marmont— Corre* . 
ipondence between Marmont and Schwartzenberg— Macdonald in- . 
formed of the occupation of Paris — Conversation between the emperor ^ 
and Macdonald at Fontainbleau— Beumonville's letter— Abdication on. 
condition of a regency— Napoleon's wish to retract his act of abdi» 
cation— Macdonald, Ney, and Caulincourt sent to Paris— Marmont re- . 
leased from his promise by Prince Schwartzenberg. 

The most important point to be obtained from the Emperor 
Alexander, was the declaration noticed in the preceding chap- 
ter. After that it was obyious that all the rest would naturallv 
follow. A provisional government was established, of which 
M. de Talleyrand was appointed president. The other mem- 
bers were General Beumonville, Count Francois de Jaucourt, 
the Duke Daiberg, who had married one of Maria Louisa's 
ladies of honour, and the Abb^ de Montesquiou. The place 
of chancellor of ^e Legion of Honour was given to the Abb6 
de Pradt. Thus there were two abb^s among the members 
of the provisional government, and by a singular chance they 
happened to be the same "who had officiated at the mass which 
was performed in the Champ de Mars on ^he day of the first 
federation. 

Those who were dissatisfied with the events of the 31st ot" 
March, now saw no hope but in the possibility that the Empe-. 
ror of Austria would separate from his allies, or at least not make 
common cause with them in favour of the re-establishment of the 
Bourbons. But that monarch had been brought up in the 
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old policy of his family, and was imbued with the traditional 
principles of his cabinet. I know for a feet that the senti- 
ments and intentions of the Emperor of Austria perfectly co- 
incided with those of his allies. Anxious to ascertain the 
truth on Ihis subject, I ventured, when in conversation with 
the Emperor Alexander, to hint at the reports I had heard rela- 
tive to the cause of the Emperor of Austria's absence. I do 
not recollect the precise words of his majesty's answer, but it 
•enabled me to infer with certainty that Francis II. was in no 
way averse to the overthrow of his son-in-law, and that his 
■absence from the scene of the discussions was only occasioned 
by a feeling of delicacy natural enough in his situation. 

Caulincourt, who was seat by Napoleom to the head-^^uartem 
of the Emperor Alexander, arrived ^ere on the night of 1§ie 
30^ of March. He, however, did not obtain an interview 
with the emperor until after his majestv had received the mu- 
nicipal council of Paris, at the beaa of whidi was M. de 
Cfa2d>iol. At first Alexander appeared ftcmiewhat ^surprised 
to see the municipal council, which he did not reoeive exacfly 
in the way that was expected ; but this coldness was merdy 
momentary, and he afterwards addressed the council in a very 
grs^ious way, though he dropped no hint of his ulterior projects. 

Alexander, who entertained a personal regard for Caulin- 
court, received him kindly in his own character, but not as the 
envoy of Napoleon : — " You have come too late," said the 
€mperor. " It is all over. I can say nothing to you at pre- 
sent. Go to Paris, and I will see you there." These word» 
perfectly enlightened Caulincourt as to the result of hit 
mission. His next interview with the Emperor Alexander at 
•M. de Talleyrand's, did not take place until after the decla- 
ration noticed in my last chapter. The emperor had besides 
dropped observations which pretty clearly isdicatedhis wishes. 
Even admitting that Alexander had no fixed determinatioii 
relative to the restoration of ihe house of Bourbon, is it pos- 
sible to deny his project of changmg the dynasty of France?* 
On Caulincourt's audience with the Emperor Alexander, he 

* At this period the langruagre of Alexander was consistent and am- 
varying. To the deputation trom the senate, who presented tiie list of 
'tke individuals compodog the provisional govemmeat, he said, *' A maa 
4»lliog: himself my ally, came to my dommlons as an ui^ust aggressor. 
I make war against him, and not agsdnst France. I am the friend of the 
French pe<^le, and vrhtJt they have done ineceasea my friendly seati- 
saents. It is Just, it is wise, to give to France powcKfrd and liberal inatt* 
tutions in unison with the spirit of the a^e. My allies ai^d I come onlF 
-*o protect your 4eeision8.'' 
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vnM not ignoxant of the sentiments of the monarch, Bor of the 
words he had uttered. The conTersation they had together 
remained a secret, for neither Alexander nor the Duke oi 
Vioenza mentioned it; but thare was reason to infer from 
some words which £ell horn the Emperor Alexander, that he 
had received Caulincourt rather as a private man than as the 
ambassador of Napoleon, ithose power, indeed, he could not 
recognise after his declaration. The provisional government 
VTis not entirely pleased with Caulincourt's presence in Paris, 
and a representation viras made to the Russian emperor on the 
snbject. Alexander concurred in the opinion of the provi- 
sional government, which was expressed tnrou^ the medium 
4of the Abb^ de Pradt. He therefore enjoined M. de Caulini> 
court to quit Paris, declaring that the allies had no reply to 
make to the communications with which the Emperor mpo« 
leon might have intrusted him. M. de Caulincourt, there** 
iore, returned to the emperor, who was then at Fontainbleau. 

On the morning of the 30th of March, while the battle 
before the walls of Paris was at its height, Bonaparte was stall 
at Troyes. He quitted that town at ten o'clock, accompanied 
only by Bertrand, Caulincourt, two aides^e^amp and two 
orderly officers. He was not more than two hours in travelling 
the first tea leagues, and he and his feMe eaoort performed 
the journey vidthout changing horses, and vnthout even alight* 
ing. Hiey arrived at Saos at one o'clock in the afternoon. 
Every thing was in such confusion, that it v^^as impossible to 
prepare a suitable mode of conveyance for the emperor. He 
was therefore obliged to content himself with a wretched 
cariole, and in this equipage, about four in the morning, he 
seached Froidmanteau, about four leagues from Paris* It was 
there that the emperor received from General Belliard, who 
arrived at the head of a column of artillery, the first iutelli* 
gence of the battle of Paris. He heard the news with an air 
of con^tosure, which was probably affected, to avoid discoa^ 
raging those about him. lie walked for about a quarter of aa 
hour on the high-road, and it was after that prom^iade that he 
sent Caulincourt to Paris. Napoleon afterwards went to the 
house of the postmaster, where he ordered his maps to be 
brought to him, and, according to custom, marked the different 
positions of the enemy's troops with pins, the heads of which 
were touched with wax of different colours. Napoleon next 
repaired to Fontainbleau, where be arrived at six in the mom-, 
ing. He did not order the great apartments of the castle td 
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be opened, but went up to his fovouiite little apartment,* 
where be shut himself up, and remained alone during the whole 
of the 31st of March. 

In the evening the emperor sent for the Duke de Bagusa, 
who had just arrived at Essone with his troops. The duke 
reached Fontainbleau between three and four o'clock on the 
morning of the 1st of April. Napoleon then received a de- 
tailed account of the events of the 30th from Marmont, on 
whose gallant conduct before Paris he bestowed much praise. 

All was gloom and melancholy at Fontainbleau, yet the em« 
peror still retained his authority, and I have been informed 
that he deliberated for some time as to whether he should re- 
tire behind the Loire, or immediately hazard a bold stroke 
upon Paris, which would have been much more to his taste 
than to resign himself to the chances which an imcertain tem- 
porizing might bring about. This latter thought pleased him ; 
and he was seriously considering of his plan of attack when 
the news of the 31st, and the unsuccessful issue of Caulin- 
court's mission, gave him to understand that his situation was 
more desperate than he had hitherto imagined. 

Meanwhile, the heads of the columns, which the emperor 
had left at Troyes, arrived on the 1st of April at Fontainbleau. 
The troops having marched fifty leagues in less than three 
days, one of the most rapid marches ever performed. On the 
2d of April, Napoleon communicated the events of Paris ta 
the generals who were about him, recommending them to con- 
ceal the news lest it should dispirit the troops upon whom he 
yet relied. That day, during an inspection of the troops, 
which took place in the court of the place, Bonaparte assem- 
bled the officers of his guard, and harangued them as follows : 

Soldiers ! the enemy has stolen three marches upon ns, and 
has made himself master of Paris. We must drive him from 
thence. Frenchmen, unworthy of the name, emigrants whom we- 
have pardoned, have mounted the white cockade, and joined ther 
enemy. The wretches shall receive the reward due to this new 
crime. Let us swear to conquer or die, and to enforce respect to 
the tri-coloured cockade, which has for twenty years accompanied 
us on the path of glory and honour. 

He also endeavoured to induce the generals to second hi& 

* Tliis little apartment is situated on the first story, parallel -with what 
is called the gallery of Francis I., where Monaldeschi was murdered bj 
order of Queen Christine. 
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mad designs' Upon Paris^ by making them believe that he had 
' made sincere efforts to conclude peace. He assured them that 
he had expressed to the £mperor Alexander his willingness to 
pilrdiase it by great sacrifices ; that he had consented to resign 
€Ten the conquests made during the revolution, and to confine 
himself within the old )imits of France. '^ Alexander/' added 
Napoleon, <^ refused ; and not content with that refused he hsia 
leagued himself with a party of emigrants, whom, perhaps, I 
was wrong in pardoning for having borne arms against France. 
Through their perfidious insinuations, Alexander has permitted 
the white cockade to be mounted in the capital. We will 
maintain ours, and in a few days we will march upon Paris. 
I rely on you." 

When die boundless attachment of the guards to the em» 
peror is considered, it cannot appear surprising that these last 
words uttered in an impressive tone, should have produced a 
feeling of enthusiasm, almost electrical, in all to whom they 
were addressed. The old companions of the glory of their 
chief exclaimed with one voice, " Paris ! Paris I " But, for^ 
tunately, during the night, the generals having deliberated with 
each other, saw the frightful abyss into which they were about 
to precipitate France. They therefore resolved to intimate 
in moderate terms to the emperor, that they would not expose 
Paris to destruction ; so that on the 3d of April, prudent 
ideas succeeded the inconsiderate enthusiasm of tne preceding 
day. 

The vnreck of the army assembled at Fontainbleau, which 
was the remnant of a million of troops, levied during fifteen 
months, consisted only of the corps of the Duke de Reggio^ 
Ney, Macdonald, and General Gerard, which altogether did 
not amount to twenty-five thousand men, and which joined to 
the remaining seven thousand of the gusud, did not leave the 
emperor a disposable force of more 3ian thirty-two thousand 
men. Nothing but madness or despair could have suggested 
the thought of subduing, with such scanty resources, the 
foreign masses which occupied and surrounded Paris. 

On the 2d of April, the senate published a senatus consul- 
tum, declaring that Napoleon had forfeited the throne, and 
abolishing the right of succession, which had been established 
in fevour of his family. Furnished with this act, and without 
awaiting the concurrence of the legislative body, which was 
given next day, the provisional government published an ad- 
dress to the French armies. In this address the troops were 
informed that they were no longer the soldiers of Napoleon, 
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and that Che senate r^eased them fiom their oat^. Tkeier 
documents ivere widely ciicttlaied at the time, and inserted im 
aJi die pvbiie journals. 

The address of the senate wbs sent pound to the ntHrduds, 
and was of course first ddivered to l^ose who were Deaisest 
the capital; of this latter numher was Maimont, whose alle- 
giance to the emperor, as we hasne already seen, yielded oaily 
to the sacred interests of kis oounlzy. Mootessuis wag 
directed by the provisional government to convey the address 
to Marmont, and to use such arguments as were calculated tm 
Strengthen those sentiments wtuoh had triumphed ovor him 
dearest personal affections. I gave Montessuis a letter to 
Marmont, in which I said — 

The bearer will convej to you the remeiabrances <^onr fiiend- 
ship. He win, I trust, influence your resolution : a single word 
wiU suffice to induce jou to sacrifice all for the happiness of your 
country. To secure that object you, who are so good a French- 
man and so loyal a knight, will not fear either dangers or obsta- 
cles. Your friends expect you, long for you, and I trust wiU 
soon embrace you* 

Montessuis also took one from General Dessolles, whom 
the provisional government had appointed governor of the na- 
tional guard in the room of Marshal Moncev, who had laft 
Paris on the occupation of the allies. General Dessolles and 
I did not communicate to each' other our correspondence ; but 
when I afterwards saw the letter of Dessolles, I could not 
help remarking the coincidence of our appeal to Marmont's 
patriotism. Prince Schwartzenberg also wrote to Marmont, to 
induce him to espouse a cause which had now become the 
cause of France. To the princess letter Marmont replied, 
tbat he was disposed to concur in the union of the army and 
the people, which would avert all chance of civil war^and stop 
the effusion of French blood ; and that he was ready with his 
troops to quit the army of the Emperor Napoleon on the fol- 
lowing conditions, the assurance of vi^iich he required in 
writing: 

Ist. I, Charles Prince Schwartzenberg, marshal and oom- 
mander-in-chief of the alUed armies, guarantee to all the Frencdi 
troops who, in consequence of the decree of the Benate of the 2d 
of April, may quit the standard of Napoleon Bonaparte^ that ihej 
«haU retire &ee^y into Normandy with arms^ bagcage, mm. 
ammunition, and with the some Hiarks of respect and military 
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honours wbkk ihe aUied troops reciprocallj obferre to eadli 
otbec 

2<L Tbat if, bj this moyement, the chances of war should throw 
ixkio the hands of the allied powers the person of Napoleon Bona*' 
parte, his life and liberty shall be guaranteed in a space of terri- 
torj and a circumscribed country, to be chosen by the allied 
powers and .the French goyemment. 

Prince Schwartzenberg, in his answer to. Mannont, express- 
ing big satis&ctioa at the maxshars readiness to obey the call 
of the provisional government, said, " I beg of you to believe, 
that I am fully sensible of the article which you demand, and 
which I accept relative to the person of Napoleon." 

After the correspondence between Marmont and Prince 
Schwartzenberg, in which the latter acceded to all the condi- 
tions required by the former, Marmont was placed in circuo^ 
stances which obliged him to request that he might be released 
from his promise. 

I happened to learn the manner in which Marshal Macdo- 
nald was informed of the taking of Paris. He had been two 
days without any intelligence from the emperor, when he 
i^eeived an oixler in the handwriting of Bertmer, couched in 
the following terms : " The emperor desires that you halt 
wherever you may receive this c«rder." After Berthier's signa- 
ture the following words were added as a postscript : " You, of 
course, know that the enemy is m possession of Paris.*' Whea 
the emperor thus announced, with apparent negligence, aa 
event wnich totally changed the face /of afiairs, I am convinced 
his object was to make the marshal believe that be looked upon 
ihsA event as less important than it really was. However, this 
object was not attained ; for I recollect having heard Maodo- 
Bald say, that Berthier's singular postscript, and the tone of 
indifference in which it was expressed, filled him with min- 
gled surprise and alarm. Marshal Macdonald then com- 
manded me rear-guard of the army which occupied the environs 
of Montereau. §x hours after the receipt of the order here re- 
ferred to, Macdonald received a second order directing him to 
|>nt his troops in motion, and he learned the emperor s inten-* 
tion of marching on Paris with aU his remaining force. 

On receiving the emperor's second order, Macdonald left 
his corps at Montereau, and repaired in haste to Fontainblean. 
When ne arrived there, the emperor had akeady intimated to 
the generals, commanding divisions in the army corps, as-: 
«ftDibled at Fontainbdeau, his design of marching on Paris. 
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Alarmed at this determination, the generals, most of whom 
had left in the capital their wives, children, and friends, re- 
quested that Macdonald would go with them to wait upon 
Napoleon, and endeavour to dissuade him from his intention. 
" Gentlemen," said the marshal, " in the emperor's present 
situation, such a proceeding may displease him. It must be 
managed cautiously. Leave it to me, Gentlemen, I will go to 
the castle." 

Marshal Macdonald accordingly went to the palace of Fon- 
tainbleau, where the following conversation ensued between 
him and the emperor, and I beg the reader to bear in mind, 
that it was related to me by the marshal himself. As soon as 
he entered the apartment in which Napoleon was, the latter 
stepped up to him and said, " Well, now are things going 
on ?^— « Very badly. Sire."—" How? .... badly ! . . . . What 
then are the feelings of your army ? " — *^ My army. Sire, is 

entirely discouraged appalled by the events of Paris."- — 

" Will not your troops join me in an advance on Paris ? " — 
** Sire, do not think of such a thing. If I were to give such 
an order to my troops, I should run the risk of being dis- 
obeyed." — " But what is to be done ? I cannot remain as I 
am ; I have yet resources and partisans. It is said that the 
allies will no longer treat with me. Well ! no matter. I will 
march on Paris. I will be revenged on the inconstancy of the 
Parisians, and the baseness of the senate. Woe to the mem- 
bers of the government they have patched up for the return 
of their Bourbons ; that is what they are looking forward tOk 
But to-morrow I shall place myself at the head of my guards,, 
and we will march on the Tuileries." 

During all this vapouring, the marshal listened in silence ; 
and when at length Napoleon became somewhat calm, the 
marshal observed, " Sire, it appears then that you are not 
aware of what has taken place in Paris ; of the establishment 

of a provisional government, and " — " I know it all : 

and what then?" — ^^ Sire," added the marshal, presenting a 
paper to Napoleon, " here is something which will • tell you 
more than I can." Macdonald then presented to him a letter 
from Marshal Beumpnville, announcing the forfeiture of the 
emperor, pronounced by the senate, and the determination of 
the allied powers, not to treat with Napoleon or any member 
of his family. — "Marshal," said the emperor, before he 
opened the letter, " may this be read aloud ? " — " Certainly, 
Sire." — ^The letter was then handed to Barr^, who read it. 
An individual, who was present on the occasion, described to 
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me the impression which the reading of the letter produced on 
Napoleon. His countenance exhibited that violent contraction 
of the features which I have often remarked when his mind 
was disturbed. However, he did not lose his self-command, 
•which indeed never forSook him when policy or vanity re- 
quired that he should retain it; and when the reading of Beur- 
nonville's letter was ended, he affected to persist in his inten- 
tion of marching on Paris. '' Sire/^ exclaimed Macdonald, 
'^that plan must be renounced. Not a sword would be un- 
sheathed to second you in such an enterprise.'' 

After this conversation between the emperor and Macdonald, 
the question of the abdication began to be seriously thought 
of. Caulincourt had already hinted to Napoleon, that in 
case of his abdicating personally there was a possibility of 
inducing the allies to agree to a council of regency. Napo- 
leon then determined to sign the act of abdication, which he 
himself drew up in the following terms : 

The allied powers having declared that the Emperor Napoleon 
is the only oL'Stacle to the re-establishment of peace in Europe, 
the Emperor Napoleon, faithful to his oath, declares that he is 
reedy to deseend from the throne, to leave France, and even to 
lay down his life for the welfare of the country, which is insepar- 
able from the rights of his son, those of the regency of the em- 
press, and the maintenance of the laws of the empire. Given at 
our palace of Fontainbleau, April 2, 1814. 

Napoleon. 

After having written this act, the emperor presented it to 
the marshals, saying, " Here, Gentlemen ! are you satisfied V 

This abdication of Napoleon was certainly very useless; but 
in case of any thing occurring to render it a matter of import- 
ance, ^the act might have proved entirely illusory. Its meaning 
might Appear unequivocal to the generality of the people, but 
not to me, who was so well initiated in the cunning to which 
Napoleon could resort when it suited his purpose. It is ne- 
cessary to observe, that Napoleon does not say that " he de- 
scends from the throne," but that " he is readt/ to descend from 
the throne.'' This was a subterfuge, by the aid of which he 
intended to open new negotiations respecting the form and 
conditions of the regency of his son, in case of the allied 
sovereigns acceding to that proposition. This would hare 
afforded the means of gaining time. 

He had not yet resigned all hope, and therefore he joyfully- 
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leeeired a piece of intelligence communicated to bint "hiy 
General Allix. The general informed the emperor thsrt he 
lad met an Austrian oflBeer, who was sent by Franeis II. t» 
Prince Schwartzenberg, and who positively assured him tiat 
all which had taken place in Paris was contrary to die wish of 
the Emperor of Austria. That this may have been i^e opmiea 
ef the officer is possible, and even probable. But it is certain 
from die issue of a mission of the Duke de Cadore, of which 
I shall presently speak, that the officer addressed merely his 
own personal opinion. However, as soon as General AMm 
had communicated this good news, as he termed i^ to Napo- 
feon, the latter exclaimed to the persons who were about him, 
^ I told you so, gentlemen. Franeis II. cannot caary his ea^ 
mity so ^ as to dedirone his daughter. Vicenza, go and de- 
sire the marshals to return my act of abdication. X will send 
a courier to the Emperor of Austria." 

Thus Bonaparte, in his shipwreck, looked round forasavrng" 
plank, and tned to nurse himself in illusions. The Duke de 
Vicenza went to Marshals Ney and Macdonald, whom he 
£bund just stepping ^nto the carriage to proceed to Paris. 
Both positively refused to return the act to Caulincoucty 
saying, " We are sure of the concurrence of the Emperor of 
Austria, and we take every thing upon ourselves." The cesolt 
proved diat tbey were better informed than General Allix. 

During the conversation with Marshal Macdonald, whicb 
has just been described, the emperor was seated. When he 
came to the resolution of signing the abdication, he rose, and 
walked once or twice up and down his cabinet. After he had 
written and signed the act, he said, ^^ Gentlemen, die interests 
of my son, the interests of the army, and above all, Ae interests 
©f France, must be defended. I, therefore, appoint as my 
commissioners to the allied powers, the Duke de Vieaiza, die- 
Prince of the Moskowa, and die Duke de Bagusa ...... Are 

you satisfied," added he, after a pause. " I think these in* 
terests are consigned to good bands." All present answered,, 
as widi one voice, " Yes, Sire." But no sooner was this ai>* 
swer pronounced, than the emperor threw himself upon s 
small yellow sofa, ^ich stood near the wimlow, and strikii^ 
his thi^ widi his hand, with a sort of convulsive motion, het 
exclaimed, " No, gentlemen. I will have no r^ncy I WiAr 
Bay guardS) and Marmonfs corps, I shall be in Paris to-mor- 
row." Ney and Macdonald vainly endeavoured to undecei^Sf 
bimresj^ecting this impracticable design.. Heroaeinth.BiariQed 
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iil-faiimour, and robbsng his head, as he Tvas in the habit oi 
doing when agkated^ he said, in a k>ad and authoritatiTe Uate, 
« Retire.'' 

The marshals withdrew, and Napoleon was left alone wi& 
Caulincourt. He told the latter that what had most dis- 
pleased him in the proceedings which had just taken place, 
vai» the reading of Beunumrille's letter. ^ Sire/' observed 
the Duke de Vicenza, " it was by your order that the letter 
was read." — " That is true But why was it not ad- 
dressed directly to me by Macdonald.'^ — " Sire, the letter 
was at first addressed to Marshal Macdonald ; but the aide-de- 
camp who was the bearer of it had order^ to communicate its 
contents to Marmont, on passing through Essonne, because 
Beumonville did not precisely know where Macdonald would 
be found." After this brief explanation, the emperor appeared 
satisfied, and he said to Caulincourt, '^ Vicenza, call back 
Macdonald." 

The Duke de Vicenza hastened after the marshal, whom he 
foimd at the end of the gallery of the palace, and he brought 
him back to the emperor. When Macdonald returned to the 
cabinet, the emperor's warmth had entirely subsided, and he 
said to him with great composure," Well, Duke de Tarento, do 
you think that the regency is the only possible thing?" — Yes, 
Sire." — ^** Then I wish you to go with Ney to the Emperor 
Alexander, instead of Marmont; it is better that he should 
remain with his army corps, to which his presence is indis- 

fensable. You will, therefore, go with Ney. I rely on you. 
hope you have entirely forgotten all that has separated us 
for so long a time." — " Yes, Sire, I have not thought of it 
since 1809." — " I am glad of it. Marshal, and I must acknow- 
ledge to you that I was in the wrong." While speaking to 
the marshal, the emperor manifested unusual emotion. He 
approached him, and pressed his hand in the most affectionate 
way. 

The emperor's three commissioners, that is to say. Marshals 
Macdonald and Ney, and the Duke de Vicenza, informed 
Marmont that they would dine with him as they passed 
through Essonne, and would acquaint him with all that had 
happened at Fontainbleau. On their arrival at Essonne, the 
three imperial conunissioners explained to the Duke de 
Hagusa the object of their mission, and persuaded him to ac- 
company them to the Emperor Alexander. This obliged the 
marshal to inform them how he was situated. The negotia- 
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tions which Marmont had opened, and almost concluded, 
with Prince Schwartzenberg, were rendered null by the 
mission which he had joined, and which it was necessary he 
should himself explain to the commander of the Austrian 
army. The three marshals and the Duke de Vicenza re- 
paired to Petitboiug, the head-quarters of Prince Schwart- 
zenberg, and there the prince released Marmont fiom th^ pro- 
mise he had given. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 



tJnexpected receipts in the post-office department— Arrival of Napoleon's 
commissioners at M. de Talleyrand's — Conference of the marshals with 
Alexander — ^Alarming news from Essonne — Marmont's couragre — The 
white cockade and the tricolonred cockade — ^A successftil stratagem-^ 
Three goyemments in France— The Duke de Cadore sent by Maria 
Louisa to the Emperor of Austria— Maria Louisa's proclamation to the 
French people— Interview between the Emperor of Austria and the 
Duke de Cadore — ^The emperor's protestation of friendsliip for Napo- 
leon— M. Mettemich and M. Stadion— Maria Louisa's departure for 
Orleans — ^Blucher's visit to me — Audience of the King of Prussia— His 
majesty's reception of Berthier, Clarke, and myself— Bemadotte in 
Paris— Cross of the Polar Star presented to me by Bemadotte. 

After my nomination as director-general of the post-office, 
the business of that department proceeded as regularly as 
before. Having learned that a great many intercepted letters 
had been thrown aside, I sent, on the 4th of April, an adver- 
tisement to the Moniteur, stating, that the letters to and from 
England and other foreign coimtries, which had been lying 
at the postoffice for more than three years, would be for- 
warded to their respective addresses, lliis produced to the 
post-office a xeceipt of nearly three hundred thousand francs; 
a feet which may afford an idea of the enormous number of the 
intercepted letters. 

On tne night after the publication of the advertisement, I 
-was awakened by an express from the provisional government, 
by which I was requested to proceed with all possible haste 
to M. de Talleyrand's hotel. I rose, and set off immediately 
and I got there some minutes before the arrival of the 
emperor's commissioners. I went up to the saloon on tlie 
first floor, which was one of the suite of apartments occupied 
by the Emperor Alexander. The marshals retired to confer 
vriih. the monarch ; and it would be difficult to describe the 
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anxiety, or I may rather say, consternation which, dunng 
their absence, prevailed among some of the members of the 
provisional government, and other persons assembled in the 
saloon where I was. 

While the marshals were with Alexander, I learned that 
they had previously conversed with M. de Talleyrand, who 
observed to them, " If you succeed in .your designs, you 
will compromise all who have met in this hotel since the 1st 
of April, and the number is not small. For my part, take no 
account of me, I am willing to be compromised/' I had 
passed the evening of this day with M. de Talleyrand, who 
then observed to the Emperor Alexander in my presence, 
" Will you support Bonaparte ? No, you neither can nor 
will.- I have already had the honour to tell your Majesty 
that we can have no choice but between Bonaparte and 
Louis XVIII. ; any thing else would be an intrigue, and no 
intrigue can have power to support him who may be its 
object. Bemadotte, Eugene, the Regency, all those pro- 
positions result from intrigues. In present circumstances, 
nothing but a new principle is sufficiently strong to establish 
the new order of things which must be adopted. Loms 
XVIIL is a principled 

None of the members of the provisional government were 
present at this conference, for no one was willing to appear 
to influence in any way the determination of the chief of the 
coalition, upon the subject of this important mission. General 
Dessolles done, inqualityof commander of the national guard 
of Paris, was requested to be present. At length the marshals 
entered the saloon where we were, and their appearance created 
a sensation which it is impossible to describe ; but the ex- 
pression of dissatisfaction which w^ thought we remarked in 
their countenances, restored the hopes of those who for some 
hours had been a prey to apprehensions. Macdonald, with 
his head elevated, and evidently under the influence of strong 
irritation, approached Beumonviile, and thus addressed him, 
in answer to a question which the latter had put to him : — 
** Speak not to me. Sir, I have nothing to say to you. You 
have made me forget a friendship of thirty years ! " Then 
turning to Dupont, ** As for you. Sir," he continued in the 
same tone, " your conduct towards the emperor is not gene- 
rous. I confess that he has treated you with severity, per- 
haps he may even have been unjust to you with respect to the 
aflair of Baylen ; but how longhas it been the practice to avenge 
a personal wrong at the expense of one's country?" 
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TOiese remarks were made with such warmth, and in so 
elevated a tone of voice, that Caulincourt thought it necessary 
to interfere, and said, " Do not forget, gentlemen, that this is 
the residence of the Emperor of Russia/* At ^is moment 
M. de Talleyrand returned from the interview with the em- 
peror, which he had had after the departure of the marshals, 
and approaching the group formed round Macdonald, " Gen- 
tlemen,'* said he, " if you wish to dispute and discuss, step 
down to my apartments." — " That would be useless," replied 
Macdonald, '^ my comrades and I do not acknowledge the 
provisional government." The three Marshals, Ney, Mac- 
donald, and Marmont, then immediately retired with Caulin^ 
court, and went to Ney's hotel, there to await the answer which 
the Emperor Alexander had promised to give them after con- 
sulting the King of Prussia. 

Such was this night-scene, which possessed more dramatic 
effect than many which are performed on the stage. In it all 
was real : on its denouement depended the political state of 
France, and the existence of all those who had already declared 
themselves in &vour of the Bourbons. It is a remarkable 
fact, and one which affords a striking lesson to men who are 
tempted to sacrifice themselves for any political cause, that 
most of those who then demanded the restoration of the Bour- 
bons at the peril of their lives, have successively Mien into a 
sort of disgrace. 

When the marshals and Caulincourt had retired, we were 
all anxious to know what had passed between them and the 
Emperor of Russia. I learned from Dessolles, who, as I have 
stated, was present at the conference, in his rank of commander 
of the national guard of Paris, that the marshab were unani- 
mous in urging Alexander to accede to a regency. Macdonald 
especially supported that proposition with much warmth ; and 
among the observations he made, I recollect Dessolles men- 
tioning the following : '^ I am not authorized to treat in any 
way for the fate reserved for the emperor. We have full powers 
to treat for the regency, the army, and France ; but the em- 
peror has positively forbidden us to specify any thing person- 
ally regarding himself." Alexander merely replied, " That 
does not astonish me." The marshals then resuming the 
conversation, dwelt much on the respect which was due to 
the military glory of France. They strongly manifested their 
disinclination to abandon the family of a man who had so 
often led them to victory; and, lastly, they reminded the 
Emperor Alexander of his own declaration; in which he pro* 
z2 
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claimed in his own name, as well as on the part of his allies^ 
^lat it was not their intention to impose on Fiance anygoTem- 
ment whatever. 

DessoUes, who had all along declared himself in favour of 
the Bourbons, in his turn entered into the discussion with as 
much warmth as the partisans of the regency. He represented 
to Alexander how many persons would be compromised, for 
merely having acted, or declared their opinions, behind the 
shield of his promises. He repeated what Alexander had 
already been told, that the regency would, in feet, be nothing 
but Bonaparte in disguise. However, DessoUes acknow- 
ledged that such was the effect of Marshal Macdonald's 
powerfiil and persuasive eloquence, that Alexander seemed to 
waver, and unwilling to give the marshals a positive refusal, 
he had recourse to a subterfuge, by which he would be enabled 
to execute the design he had irrevocably formed, without 
seeming to take on himself alone the responsibility of a change 
of government. DessoUes accordingly informed us, that 
Alexander at last gave the following answer to the marshals : 
** Gentlemen, I am not alone ; in an afiair of such importance, 
I must consult the King of Prussia, for I have promised to 
do nothing without consulting him. In a few hours you shall 
know my decision." It was this decision which the marshals 
went to wait for at Ney's. 

Most of the members of the provisional government attri- 
buted the evasive reply of the Emperor Alexander to the in- 
fluence of the speech of DessoUes. For my part, while I do 
justice to the manner in which he declared himself on this 
important occasion, I do not ascribe to his eloquence the 
power of fixing Alexander's resolution ; for I weU know by 
experience how easy it is to make princes appear to adopt the 
advice of any one, when the counsel given is precisely that 
which they wish to follow. From the sentiments of Alexander 
at this time I had not the slightest doubt as to the course he 
would finally pursue, and I considered what he said about 
consulting the King of Prussia to be a mere phrase of polite- 
ness, by which he avoided the disagreeable task of giving the 
marshals a direct refusal. 

t I therefore returned home, quite satisfied as to the residt of 
the Emperor Alexander's visit to the King of Prussia. I 
knew, from the persons about the empercnr, that he cherished 
a hatred, which was but too well justified, towards Bonaparte. 
Frederick William is of too firm a character to have yielded to 
asy of the considerations which might on this subject have 
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been pressed on bim, as they had been on the Emperor of 
Russia. But, besides that the King of Prussia had legitimate 
reasons for disliking Napoleon, policy would at that time have 
required that he should appear to be his en^ny ; for to do so 
was to render himself popular with his subjects, who wese 
then all imbued with the principles of liberty, and even with 
some ideas of Carbonarism, which had been propagated and 
diffused by Baron Stein and his disciples.* But the King of 
Prussia did not need to act under the dictates of policy ; he 
followed his own opinion in rejecting the propositions of die 
marshals, which he did without hesitation, and with much 
energy. 

While the marshals had gone to Paris, Bonaparte was 
anxious to ascertain whether his commissioners had passed 
the advanced posts of the foreign armies ; and in case of re- 
sistance, he determined to march on Pans, for he could not 
believe that he had lost every chance. He sent an aide^de* 
camp to desire Marmont to come immediately to Fontaiiw 
bleau : such was Napoleon's impatience, that instead of waiU 
ing for the return of his aide-de-camp, he sent off a second, 
and then a third officer, on the same errand. This rapid sue* 
cession of envoys from the emperor alarmed the generals who 
commanded^ at Essonne, the different divisions of Marmont's 
corps. They feared that the emperor was aware of the conven- 
tion concluded that morning with Prince Schwartzenberg ; 
and that he had sent for Marmont with the view of reprimand- 
ing him. The fact was, Napoleon knew nothing of the matter; 
for Marmont, on depaurting for Paris, with Macdonald and 
Ney, had left orders that it should be said he had gone to in- 
spect his lines. Souham, Lebrun, Des Essarts, and Borde-^ 
saille, who had given their assent to the convention with Prince 
Schwartzenberg, deliberated in the absence of Marmont, and 
perhaps being ignorant that he was released from his promise, 
and fearing the vengeance of Napoleon, they determined to 
march upon Versailles. On Arriving there, the troops not 
finding the marshal at their head, thought themselves betrayed, 
and a spirit of insurrection broke out among them. Onerof 
Marmonfs aides-de-camp, whom he had left at Essonne, 
exerted every endeavour to prevent the departure of his gene->> 
lal's corps ; but finding all his efforts unavailing, he hastened 

* Baron Stein has also noticed this accusation, in a wj which inti. 
mates that he treats it very lightly. He begs of M. Bourrienne not to 
oonrect either ft or the charge, respecting La Sahla, vol. iil. p. 21 1, whea 
ke puUiahes his third edition.— E. Ed. 
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to Paris to inform the marshal of what had happened. When 
Marmont received this news, he was hreakmsting at Ney's, 
with Macdonald and Caulincourt : they were waiting for the 
answer which the Emperor Alexander had promised to send 
them. The march of his corps on Versailles threw Marmont 
into despair. He said to the marshals, " I must he off to 
join my corps, and quell this mutiny; and without losing a 
moment, he oixlered his carriage, and directed the coachman 
to drive with the utmost speed. He sent forward one of his 
aides-de-camp to inform the troops of his approach. Having 
arrived within a hundred paces of the place where his troops 
were assembled, he found the generals, who were under his 
orders, advancing to meet him. They urged him not to go 
further, as the men were in opea insurrection. " I will go into 
the midst of them,'' said Marmont. ^' In a moment they shall 
either kill me, or acknowledge me as their chief.'' He sent 
off another aide-de-camp to range the troops in the order of 
battle. Then alighting from the carriage, and mounting a 
horse, he advanced alone, and thus harangued his troops: 
'* How ! Is there treason here ? Is it possible that you dis- 
own me ? Am I not your comrade ? Have I not been 

wounded twenty times among you ? Have I not shared 

your fetigues and privations ? And am I not ready to do so 

again ? " Here Marmont was interrupted by a general 

shout of ** Vive le mar^chal ! Vive le mar^chal !" 

The alarm caused among the members of the provisional 
government, by the mission of the marshals, was increased by 
Sie news of fiie mutiny of Marmont's troops. During the 
whole of the day we were in a state of tormenting anxiety. It 
was feai^d that the insurrectionary spirit might spread among 
other corps of the army, and the cause of France agam be com- 
promised. But the courage of Marmont saved every thing. 
It would be impossible to convey any idea of the manner in 
which he was received by us at Talleyrand's, when he related 
the particulars of what had occuired at Versailles. 

Oh the evening of the day on which Marmont had acted so 
nobly, it was proposed that the army should adopt the white 
cockade. In reply to this proposition, the marshal said, 
** Gentlemen, I have made my troops understand the necessity 
of serving France before all things. They have, consequently, 
returned to order, and I can now answer for them. But what 
I cannot answer for is, to induce them to abandon the colours 
which have led them to victory for the last twenty years. 
Therefore do not count upon me for a thing which I consider 
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to be totally hostile to the interests of France. I will speak 
to the Emperor Alexander on the subject/' Such were Mar- 
monfs words. Every one appeared to concur in his opinion, 
and the discussion terminated. For my own part, I find by 
my notes, that I declared myself strongly in fevour of Mar- 
months proposition. . 

The marshal's opinion having been adopted, at least pro- 
visionally, an article was prepared for the Moniteur, in nearly 
the following terms : 

The white cockade has been, during the last four days, a badge 
for the manifestation of public opinion in favour of the overthrow 
of an oppressive government : it has been the only means of dis- 
tinguishing the partisans of the restoration of the old dynasty, to 
which, at length, we are to be indebted for repose. 6ut as the 
late government is at an end, all colours differing from our national 
colours are useless : let us, therefore, resume those which have 
BO often led us to victory. 

Such was the spirit of the article, though possibly the above 
copy may differ in a few words. It met with the unqualified 
approbation of every one present. I was therefore extremely 
surprised, on looking at the Moniteur next day, to find that the 
article was not inserted. I knew not what courtly interference 
prevented the appearance of the article ; but I remember that 
Marmont was very ill pleased at its omission. He complained 
on the subject to the Emperor Alexander, who promised to 
write, and in fact did write to the provisional government to 
get the article inserted. However, it did not appear, and in a 
few days we obtained a solution of the enigma, as we might, 
perhaps, have done before if we had tried. The Emperor 
Alexander also promised to write to the Count d*Artois, and to 
inform him that the opinion of France was in favour of the 
preservation of the three colours ; but I do not know whether 
the letter was written, or if it was, what answer it received. 

Marshal Jourdan, who was then at Rouen, received a letter, 
written without the knowledge of Marmont, informing him 
that the latter had mounted the white cockade in his corps. 
Jourdan thought he could not do otherwise than follow Mar- 
mont's example, and he announced to the provisional govern- 
ment, that in consequence of the resolution of the Duke of 
•Ragusa, he had just ordered his corps to wear the white cock- 
ade. Marmont could now be boldly faced, and when he com- 
plained to the provisional government of the non-insertion of 
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the article in the Moniteur, the reply was, " It cannot now 
appear. You see Marshal Jourdan has mounted the white 
cockade : you would not give the army two sets of colours I ^ 

Marmont could make no answer to so positive a feet. It 
was not till some time after that I learned Jourdan had deter- 
mined to unfurl the white only, on the positive assurance that 
Marmont had already done so. Thus we lost the colours 
which had been worn by Louis XVI. and Louis XVIII., and 
under the auspices of which the Coimt d'Artois showed himr* 
self on his return to the Parisians, for he entered the capital in 
the uniform of the national guard. The fraud played off by 
some members of the provisional government was attended by 
fetal consequences ; many evils might have been spared to 
France had Marmont*s opinion been adopted. 

At the period of the dissolution of the empire, there might 
be said to be three governments in France, viz., the provisional 
government in Paris, Napoleon at Fontainbleau, and the 
doubtful and ambulatory regency of Maria Louisa. Doubtful 
and ambulatory the regency might well be called ; for there- 
was so little decision as to the course to be adopted by the 
empress, that it was at first proposed to conduct her ta 
Orleans, then to Tours, and she went finally to Blois. The 
uncertainty which prevailed respecting the destiny of Maria^ 
Louisa is proved by a document which I have in my posses- 
sion, and of which there cannot be many copies in existence. 
It is a circular addressed to the prefects by M. de Montalivet^ 
the minister of the interior, who accompanied the empress. In 
it a blank is left for the seat of the government, to which the 
prefects are desired to send their communications. In the 
copy I possess, the blank is filled up with the word Blois in 
manuscript 

As soon as Maria Louisa was made acquainted with the 
events of Paris, she sent for the Duke de Cadore, and gave 
him a letter addressed to the Emperor of Austria, saying, 
" Take this to my fether, who must be at Dijon. I rely on 
you for defending the interests of France, those of the em- 

E'or, and, above all, those of my son.'' Certainly, Maria 
uisa's confidence could not be better placed, and those 
great interests would have been defended by the Duke de 
Cadore, si d^fendi possent. But nothing could alter the decrees 
effete. 

After the departure of the Duke de Cadore, Maria Louisa, 
published the following proclamation, addressed to the French- 
people : 
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The erentt of the war haye placed the capital in the power of 
foreigners. The emperor has inarched to defend it at the head 
of his armies, so often victorious. Thej are face to face with the 
enemy hefore the walls of Paris. From the residence which I 
have chosen, and from the ministers of the emperor, will emanate 
Ae only orders which jou can acknowledge. ^ Every town in the 
power of foreigners ceases to he free, and every order which may- 
proceed from them is the language of the enemy, or that which 
It auits his hostile views to propagate. You will be faithful to 
your oaths. You will listen to the voice of a princess who was^ 
eonsi^ed to your good faith, and whose highest pride consists 
ia being a French woman, and in being united to the destiny of 
the sovereign whom you have freely chosen. My son was less 
sure of your affections in the time of our prosperity ; his rights 
and his person are under your safeguard. 

Maria Louisa. 
Blois, April 4, 1814. 

It is to be inferred that the regency had, within three days> 
adopted the resolution of not quitting Blois ; for the above 
document presents no blanks, nor words filled up in writing* 
The empress's proclamation, though a powerful appeal to the 
feelings of the French people, produced no effect. It was 
countersigned by Montalivet. I must show why, in the copy 
of the proclamation which I have subjoined, there is a word 
distinguished by italics. I was credibly informed, that when 
the document was printed, and presented to the empress, she 
drew her pen through the word wasy and made the sentence 
lead as follows : " You will listen to the voice of a princesa 
who has consigned herself to your good faith," &c. The un- 
fortunate princess did adl she could to rally to her cause, and^ 
above all, to the cause of her son, those whose resolutions 
were still wavering ; and the truth is, that, personally, Maria 
Louisa inspired real interest, even in those who, from policy 
or regard for France, were most actively labouring to overthrow 
the imperial despotism. Maria Louisa's proclamation was 
dated me 4th of April, on the evening of which day Napoleon 
signed the conditional abdication, with the fate of which the 
reader has already been made acquainted. M. de Montalivet 
transmitted the empress's pi-oclamation, accompanied by ano-» 
ther circular, tb the prefects, of whom very few received it. 

M. de Champagny having left Blois with the letter he had 
received from the empress, proceeded to the head-quarters of 
the Emperor of Austria, carefully avoiding those roads which 
were occupied^'by Cossack troops. He arrived, not without 
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considerable difficulty, at Chanseaux, where Francis II. was 
expected. When the emperor arrived, the Duke de Cadore 
was announced, and immediately introduced to his majesty. 
The duke remained some hours with Francis II., without being 
able to obtain from him any thing but fair protestations. The 
emperor always took refuge behind the promise he had 
given to his allies to approve whatever measures they might 
adopt. The duke was not to leave the emperor's head- 
quarters that evening ; and, in the hope that his majesty might 
yet reflect on the critical situation of his daughter, he asked 
permission to take leave next morning. He accordingly pre- 
sented himself to the emperor's levee, when he renewed his 
efforts in support of the claims of Maria Louisa : " I have a 
great affection for my daughter, and also for my son-in-law," 
said the emperor. " I bear them both in my heart, and would 
shed my blood for them." — ^' Ah ! Sire,'' exclaimed M^ de 
Champagny, "such a sacrifice is not necessary." — ^**Yes, 
Duke, I say again I would shed my blood, I would resign my 
life for them ; but I have given my allies a promise not to 
treat without them, and to approve all that they may do. Be- 
sides," added the emperor, "my minister, M. Mettemich, 
has gone to their head-quarters, and I will ratify whatever he 
may sign." 

When the Duke de Cadore related to me the particulars of 
his mission, in which zeal could not work an impossibility, I 
remarked that he regarded, as a circumstance fatal to Napo- 
leon, the absence of M. Metternich, and the presence of M. 
Stadion, at the head -quarters of tiie Emperor of Austria. 
Though, in all probability, nothing could have arrested the 
course of events, yet it is certain that the personal sentiments 
of the two Austrian ministers towards Napoleon were widely 
different. I am not going too fer when I affirm that, policy 
apart, M. Mettemich was much attached to Napoleon. la 
support of this assertion, I may quote a fact of which I can 
guarantee the authenticity. When M. Mettemich was com- 
plimented on the occasion of Maria Louisa's marriage, he re- 
plied, " To have contributed to a measure, which has received 
the approbation of eighty millions of men, is indeed a just 
subject of congratulation." Such a remark openly made by 
the intelligent minister of the cabinet of Vienna, was well cal- 
culated to gratify the ears of Napoleon, from whom, however, 
M. Metternich, in his personal relations, did not conceal the 
truth. I recollect a reply which was made by M. Mettemich 
at Dresden, afler a little hesitation : " As to you," said the 
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emperor, "you will not go to war with me. It is impossible 
that you can declare yourselves against me. That can never 
be." — " Sire, we are not now quite allies, and sometime hence 
we may become enemies.'* This hint was the last which 
Napoleon received from Mettemich, and Napoleon must have 
been blind indeed not to have profited by it. As to M. Sta- 
dion, he entertained a profound dislike of the emperor. That 
minister knew, and could not forget, that his preceding ex- 
clusion from the cabinet of Vienna had been due to the all- 
powerful influence of Napoleon. 

Whether or not the absence of M. Mettemich influenced 
the resolution of Francis II., it is certain that that monarch 
yielded nothing to the urgent solicitations of a minister who 
conscientiously fulfilled the delicate mission consigned to 
him. M. de Champagny rejoined the empress at Orleans, 
whither she had repaired on leaving Blois. He found Maria 
Louisa almost deserted : all the grand dignitaries of the empire 
having successively returned to Paris, ^r sending in their 
submissions to the provisional government. 

I had scarcely entered upon the exercise of my functions as 
postmaster-general, when, on the morning of the 2d of April, I 
was surprised to see a Prussian general-officer enter my cabi- 
net. I immediately recognised him to be General Blucher. 
He had commanded the Prussian army in the battle which 
took place at the gates of Paris. " Sir," said he, " I consider 
it one of my first duties, on entering Paris, to thank you for the 
attention I received from you in Hamburg. I am sorry that 
I was not sooner aware of your being in Paris. I assure you, 
that had I been sooner informed of this circumstance, the 
capkulation should have been made without a blow being 
struck. How much blood might then have been spared ! "— 
** General," said I, " on what do you ground this assurance ?" 
— " If I had known that you were in Paris, I would have 
given you a letter to the King of Prussia. That monarch, 
who knows the resources and intentions of the allies, would, I 
am sure, have authorized you to decide a suspension of arms 
before the neighbourhood of Paris became the theatre of the 
war." — " But," resumed I, " in spite of the good intentions of 
the allies, it would have been very difficult to prevent resist- 
ance. French pride, irritated as it was by reverses, would 
have opposed insurmountable obstacles to such a measure." — 
" But, good heavens ! you would have seen that resistance 
could be of no avail against such immense masses." — ^' You 
are right, General ; but French honour would have been de- 
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fended to the last." — ^ I am fiiUy awaie of that ; but stirely 
you have earned glory eno\:^h." — "Yet oiur French suscepti* 
bility would have made us look upon that glory as tarnished, 

if Paris had been occupied without defence But, imder 

present circumstances, I am well pleased that you were satis- 
fied with my conduct in Hamburg; for it induces me to 
hope, that you will observe the same moderation in Paris that 
I exercised there. The days are past when it could be said,. 
Woe to the conquered." — ^^'You are right; yet," added he, 
smiling, " you know we are called the northern barbarians." — 
" Then, General," returned I, "you have a fedr opportunity of 
showing that that designation is a libel." 

Some days after Blucher's visit, I had the honour of being 
admitted to a private audience of the King of Prussia. ^ Clarke 
and Berthier were also received in this audience, which took 
place at the Hotel d'Eugbne, where the King of Prussia re- 
sided in Paris. We waited for some minutes in the saloon, 
and when Frederick William entered from his cabinet, I re- 
marked on his countenance an air of embarrassment and au- 
sterity, which convinced me that he had been studying his 
part, as great personages are in the habit of doing on similar 
occasions. The king, on entering the saloon, first noticed 
Berthier, whom he addressed with much kindness, bestowing 
praises on the French troops, and complimenting the marshal 
on his conduct during the war in Germany. Berthier returned 
thanks for these well-merited praises ; for though he was not 
remarkable for strength of understanding, or energy of mind, 
vet he was not a bad man, and I have known many proofe of 
his good conduct in conquered countries. 

^er saluting Berthier, the King of Prussia turned towards 
Clarke, and his countenance immediately assumed an expres- 
sion of dissatisfaction. He had evidently not forgotten Clarke's 
conduct in Berlin. He reminded him that he had rendered 
the continental system more odious than it was in itself, and 
that he had shown no moderation in the execution of his 
orders. " In fine," said his majesty, " if I have any advice to 
give you, it is that you never agam return to Prussia." The king 
pronounced these words in so loud and decided a tone, that 
Clarke was perfectly confounded. He uttered some unin- 
telligible observations, which, however, Frederick VV illiam did 
aot notice ; for suddenly turning towards me, he said, ¥ridi 
an air of aflSibility, " Ah ! M. Bourrienne, I am glad to see 
you, and I take this opportunity of repeating what I wrote to 
you, from Koningsberg. You always extended protection to 
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the Germans, and did all you could to alleviate their condi- 
tion. I learned, with great satis&u^on, what you did for the 
Prussians, whom the fate of war drove into Hamhiug; and I 
feel pleasure in telUng you, in the presence of these gentle- 
men, that if all the French agents had acted as you did, we 
should not, probahly, be here/' I expressed by a profound 
bow how much I was gratified by this complimentary address, 
and the monarch, after saluting us, retired. 

About the middle of April, Bemadotte arrived in Paris. 
His situation had become equivocal, since circumstances had 
banished the hopes he might have conceived in his interview 
with the Emperor Alexander, at Abo. Besides, he had been 
represented in some official pamphlets as a traitor to France, 
and among certain worshippers of our insulated glory, there 
prevailed a feeling of irritation, which the inconstancy of for- 
tune might, perhaps, excuse, and which was unjustly directed 
towards Bemadotte. 

While Bemadotte was in Paris I saw him every day. He 
but faintly disguised firom me the hope he had entertained of 
ruling France ; and in the numerous conversations to which 
our respective occupations led, I ascertained, though Bema- 
dotte did not formally tell me so, that he had strong expecta- 
tions of succeeding Napoleon. 

I asked Bemadotte what he thought of the projects which 
were attributed to Moreau. Whether it was tme that he had 
in him a competitor; and whether Moreau had aspired to 
the dangerous honour of governing France. " Those reports," 
replied the Prince Royal of Sweden, " are devoid of founda- 
tion : at least I can assure you that in the conversations I have 
had with the Emperor Alexander, that sovereign never said 
any thing which could warrant such a supposition. • I know 
that the Emperor of Russia wished to avail himself of the 
military talents of Moreau in the great struggle that had com- 
menced, and to enable the exiled general to return to his 
country, in the hope that should the war prove fortunate, he 
would enjoy the honours and privileges due to his past ser- 
vices." 

Bemadotte expressed to me astonishment at the recal of 
the Bourbons ; and assured me that he had not expected the 
French people would so readily have consented to the restora- 
tion. I confess I was surprised that Bemadotte, with the in- 
telligence I know him to possess, should imagine that the will 
of subjects has any influence in changes of govemment. 
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During his stay in Paris, Bemadotte evinced for me the 
same sentiments of friendship which he had shown me at 
Hamburg. One day I receivcxi from him a letter, dated Paris, 
with which he transmitted to me one of the crosses of the 
Polar Star, which the King of Sweden had lefl at his disposal. 
Bemadotte was not very well satisfied with his residence in 
Paris, in spite of the friendship which the Emperor Alexander 
constantly manifested towards him. After a few days he set 
out for Sweden, having first taken leave of the Count d'Artois. 
I did not see him after his ferewell visit to the count, so that 
I know not what was the nature of the conversation which 
passed between the two princes. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 



Unalterable determination of the aUies with respect to Napoleon— Fontain- 
bleau included in the limits to be occupied by the allies— Alexander's 
departure from Paris— Napoleon informed of the necessity of his un- 
conditional abdication— Macdonald and Ney again sent to Paris— Al- 
leged attempt of Napoleon to poison himself— Farewell interview be- 
tween Macdonald and Napoleon — ^The sabre of Murad-Bey — Signature 
of the act of unconditional abdication— Tranquillity of Paris during the 
change of goyemment— Ukase of the Emperor of Russia relative to the 
post-office— Religious ceremony on the Place Louis XV.— Arrival of 
the Count d'Artois— His entrance into Paris— Arrival of the Emperor of 
Austria— Singular assemblage of sovereigns in France— Visit qf the 
£mperor of Austria to Maria Louisa— Her interview with the Emperor 
Alexander— Her departure for Vienna. 

When Marmont left Paris on the receipt of the intelligence 
from Essonne, Marshals Macdonald and Ney, and the Duke 
de Vicenza, waited upon the Emperor Alexander to learn his 
resolution before they should acquaint him with the move- 
ment of Marmonfs troops. The Emperor Alexander had 
walked out at six in the morning to the residence of the King 
of Prussia, in the Rue de Bourbon. The two sovereigns after- 
wards proceeded together to M. de Talleyrand's, where they 
were wnen Napoleon's commissioners arrived. The commis- 
sioners being introduced to the two sovereigns, the EiAperor 
Alexander, in answer to their proposition, replied, that the re- 
gency was impossible, as submissions to the provisional go- 
vernment were pouring in from all parts, and that if the army 
had formed contrary wishes, those wishes should have been 
sooner made known. " Sire," observed Macdonald, " that 
was impossible, as none of the marshals were in Paris, and, 
besides, who could foresee the turn which affairs have taken. 
Could we imagine that an imfounded alarm would have .re- 
moved from Essonne the corps of the Duke de Kagusa, who 
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has this moment left us to bring his troops back to order?" 
These words produced no change in the determination of the 
sovereigns, who would hear of nothing but the unconditional 
abdication of Napoleon. Before the marshals took leave of 
the Emperor Alexander, they solicited an armistice of forty- 
eight hours, which time they said was indispensable to nego- 
tiate the act of abdication vnth Napoleon. This request was 
granted without hesitation, and the Emperor Alexander show- 
ing Macdonald a map of the environs of Paris, courteously 
presented him witii a pencil, saying," Here, Marshal, mark 
yourself the limits to be observed by the two armies." — ^^ No, 
Sire,*' replied Macdonald, " we are the conquered party, and 
it is for you to mark the line of demarcation.** Alexander deter- 
mined that the right bank of the Seine should be occupied by 
the allied troops, and the left bank bv the French ; but it was 
observed that this arrangement would be attended with incon- 
venience, as it would cut Paris in two, and it was agreed that 
the line should turn Paris. I have been informed, that on 
a map sent to the Austrian staff to acquaint Prince Schwartzen- 
berg with the limits definitively agreed on, Fontainbleau, the 
emperor*s head-quarters, veas by some artful means included 
within the line. The Austrians acted so implicitly on this 
direction, that Marshal Macdonald was obliged to complain 
on the subject to Alexander, who removed all obstacles. 

When, in discussing the question of the abdication conform- 
ably with the instructions he had received, Macdonald observed 
to file Emperor Alexander, that Napoleon wished for nothing 
for himself, " Assure him,*' replied Alexander, " that a provi- 
sion shall be made for him worthy of the rank he has occu- 
pied. Tell him, that if he wishes to reside in my states he 
shall be well received, though he brought desolation there. I 
shall always remember the friendship which united us. He 
shall have the island of Elba, or something else. After taking 
leave of the Emperor Alexander on the 5th of April, Napoleon's 
commissioners returned to Fontainbleau to render an account 
of their mission. I saw Alexander that same day, and it ap- 
peared to me that his mind was relieved of a great weight by the 
question of the regency being brought to an end. I was in- 
K>rmed that he intended to quit Paris in a few days, and that 
he had given full powers to M. Pozzo-di Borgo, whom he ap- 
pointed his commissioner to the provisional government. 

On the same day, the 5th of April, Napoleon inspected hit 
troops in the palace-yard of Fontainbleau. He observed sonae 
coolness among his officers^ and even among the private noU 
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diers who had evinced such enthusiasm when he inspected 
them on the 2d of April. He was so much affected hy this 
change of conduct that he remained but a short time on the 
parade, and afterwards retired to his apartments. 

At near one o'clock on the morning of the 6th of April, Ney, 
Macdonald, and Caulincourt, arrived at Fontainbleau to ac- 
quaint the emperor with the issue of their mission, and the sen- 
timents expressed by Alexander when they took leave of him. 
Marshal Mey was the first to announce to Napoleon that the 
allies required his complete and unconditional abdication, un- 
accompanied by any stipulation, except that of his personal 
safety, which should be guaranteed. Marshal Macdonald and 
the Duke de Vicenza then spoke to the same effect, but in 
more gentle terms than those employed by Ney, who was but 
little versed in the courtesies of speech. When Marshal Mac- 
donald had finished speaking, Napoleon said with some emo- 
tion, '< Marshal, I am sensible of all that you have done for 
me, and of the warmth with which you have pleaded the cause 
of my son. They wish for my complete and unconditional 

abdication Very well I again empower you to 

act on my behalf. You shall go and defend my interests and 
those of my family." Then, after a moment's pause, he added, 
still addressing Macdonald, ** Marshal, where shall I go ? " 
Macdonald then informed the emperor what Alexander had 
mentioned in the hypothesis of his wishing to reside m Russia. 
** Sire," added he, " the Emperor of Russia told me that he 
destined for you the island of Elba, or something else.'' — 

** Or something else !" repeated Napoleon hastily "and 

what is that something else ? " — " Sire, I know not." — " Ah ! 
it is doubtless the island of Corsica, and he refrained from 
mentioning it to avoid embarrassment. Marshal, I refer all 
to you." 

The marshals returned to Paris as soon as Napoleon fur- 
nished them with new powers ; Caulincourt remained at Fon- 
tainbleau. On arriving in Paris, Marshal Ney sent in his ad 
hesion to the provisional government, so that when Macdonald 
returned to Fontainbleau to convey to Napoleon the definitive 
treaty of the allies, Ney did not accompany him, and the em- 
peror expressed surprise and dissatisfaction at his absence. 
Ney, as all his friends concurred in admitting, expended his 
whole energy in battle and often wanted resolution when out 
of the field ; consequently, I was not surprised to find that he 
joined us before some other of his comrades. As to Macdonald, 
he was one of those generous spirits who may be most confi- 
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dcntly felied on by those who have wronged them. Napoleoa 
' experienced the truth of this. Maodonald retnmed wne to 
Fontainbleauy and when he entered the emperor's chamber, he 
found him seated in a small arm-diair before the fireplace^ 
He was dressed in a morning-gown of white dimity, and he 
wore his slippers without stockings. His elbows rested on his 
knees and his head was supported by his hands. He was mcH 
tionless and seemed absorbed in profound reflection. CMy 
two persons were in ^ apartment, the Duke de Bassano, ^i^ 
was at a little distance firom the emperor, and Cau)inGOurt,wh€> 
was near the fireplace. So proibund was Napoleon's rewesf^ 
that he did not hear Macdonald entor, and die Didce de Vi* 
ccnai was obliged to inform him of the marshal's presence. — 
^ Sire,'' said Caulinccmrt, '< the Duke de Taiento has brooglA 
for your signature the treaty which* is to be ratified to-aorrow.'^ 
The emperor then, as if roused from a lethargic slumber, turned 
to Macdonald, and merely said, '^ Ah, Marshal ! so you are 
here I '* Napoleon's countenance was so altered ^at the mar- 
Aaly struck with the diange, said as it were inyohmtarily, ^ Is 

Sur Majesty indisposed V* — ^ Yes," answered NapoteoBy ** I 
ve pas»ed a very bad night"* 

The emperor continued seated for a moment, then rismg^ 
he took the treaty, read it without making any obsenrationyr 
signed it, and returned it to the marshal, saying, ^ I am not 
BOW rich enough to reward these last senrkes.'' — ^ Sue^ 
inteiest never guided my conduct." — *^ I know tet, and I 
BOW see how I hare been deceived respecting yoB. I als» 
see the designs ot those who prejudiced me against you." — 
^ Sire, I h«ve already told you since 1809^ I un devoted to 
joa in life and death." — *^ I know it. But since I cannot 



* It has been alle^red that on the nigrht preceding Macdonald^s retnm 
to Fbntainblcau, Napoleon made an attempt to poison himself. Bat as I 
have nocotain knowlectgre respectingr this aflkir, I shall Bot» as some 
persons haye done, hazard coi^ectures on the sol^iect. The circumstance 
-was decidedly contradicted by Napoleon in his conversation at Saint 
Heiena. The only person who can remove the donbts 'wbich eskt em 
Hke sai^ect is Constant^ who» I haive heen botaaaei^ never left yapokon 
the whole ni^t. 

[Constant, in his *' Memoirs," conHims the report of Nkpoleon hacvinir 
taken poison at FoBfeainUean. He states that oattie night eftiie llttief 
ApH he was suddenly caUed up on account olthe emperor's indisposi- 
tion. On entering Napoleon's chamber, he pen^ived in the fireplace a 
small leatiiem bag tied by ablack ribbon, which he knew had c on t aine d 
<HdaBi, and wldch Napoleon had worn romd his nedc in all his cai».r 
paigns, since the commencement of the Spanish war. Ca n l in rourt and 
Tvan wa% immediately sent for. The dose was not sufliciently potent t» 
pp wlun ittHh, m4 Wnpoteon lecovered bcfwre aionifasy.— ^ MJ 
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lewaid you as I would wish, let a token of remexnbrancey 
inocmsiderable though it be, assure you that I shall eyer bear 
in mind the services you have rendered me.^ Then turning' 
to Caulincourt, Napoleon said, ** Vicenza, ask for die sabre 
which was given me by Murad Bey, in Egypt, and which I 
wore at the battle of Mount Thabor." Constant having 
Ixought the sabre, the emperor took it from the hands of 
Caulincourt and presaated it to the marshal : ^ Here, my 
£uthiul friend,*' sani he, •* is a reward which I believe will 
gratify you." Macdonald on receiving the sabre said, " If 
ever 1 have a son, Sire, this will be his most* precious in* 
beritance. I will never part with it as long as I live." — 
** Give me your hand," said the emperor, " and embrace me.** 
At these words Napoleon and Macdonald affectionately rushed 
into each other's arms, and" ^parted with tears in their eyes. 
Such was the last interview between Macdonald and Na-* 
poleoD. I had the above particulars from the marshal him- 
self in 1817, a few days sdter he returned to Paris with the 
tieaty ratified by Napoleon. 

After the clauses of the treaty had been guaranteed. Na- 
poleon signed on the llth of April, at Fontainbleau, his act of 
abdication, which was in the following terms : ^ The allied 
powers having proclaimed that the Emperor Nsqpoleon is the 
only obstacle to the re-establishment of peace in Europe, the 
Emperor Napoleon, ^thfiil to his oath, declares that he re- 
nounces for nimself and his heirs, the thrones of France and 
Italy, and that there is no personal sacrifice, even that of life, 
which he is not ready to make for the interests of France." 

It was not until a&er Bonaparte had written and signed the 
above act that Marshal Macdonald sent to the provisional 
government his recognition, expressed in the following digni* 
fied and simple manner : ''Being released fi-om my oaths by 
the abdication of the Emperor Napoleon, I declare that I ad- 
here to the acts of the senate and the provisional government*" 
It is worthy of remark, that Napoleon's act of abdication was 
published in the Moniteur on the 12th of April, the very day 
fok which the Count d*Artois made his entry into Paris, wiUi 
the title of Lieutenant-genoal of the Kingdom, conferred on 
him by Louis XVIII. The 12th of April was also the day 
oa which the imperHd army fought its last battle before 
Toulouse, when the French troops, commanded by Soult, made 
Wellington purchase dearly his entrance into the south of 
Fiance. 

Political levolutioiis aie generally stonoy ; yet^ during the 
2 a2 
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great change of 1814, Paris was perfectly tranquil, thanks to 
the excellent discipline maintained by the commanders of the 
allied armies ; and thanks also to the services of the national 
ffuard of Paris who every night patrolled the streets. My 
duties as director-general of the post-office, had of course 
obliged me to resign my captain^s epaulette. 

When I first obtained my appointment I had been some- 
what alarmed to hear that all the roads were covered vnth 
foreign troops, especially Cossacks, who even in lime of peace 
are very ready to capture any horses that may fall in their way. 
On my application to the Emperor Alexander, his majesty 
immediately issued a ukase, severely prohibiting the seizure of 
horses, or any thing belonging to the post-office department. 
The ukase was printed by order of the emperor, and fixed up 
at all the post-offices, and it will !>e seen, that after the 20tn 
of March, when I was placed in an embarrassing situation, 
one of the post-masters on the Lille road expressed to me his 
gratitude for my conduct while I was in the service. 

On the 10th of April, a ceremony took place in Paris, 
which has been much spoken of, and which must have had a 
very imposing efiect on those who allow themselves to be 
dazzled by mere spectacle. Early in the morning some re- 
giments of the allied troops occupied the north side of the 
Boulevard, firom the side of the old Bastille to the Place 
Louis XV., in the middle of which a square monument was 
erected. Thither the allied sovereigns came to witness the 
celebration of mass, according to the rites of the Greek 
church. I went to a window of the hotel of the mini 
ster of marine to see the ceremony. After I had v^ted 
from eight in the morning till near twelve, the pageant com- 
menced by the arrival of half a dozen Greek priests, with long 
beards, and as richly dressed as the high priests who figure 
in the processions of the opera. About three quarters of an 
hour alter this first scene, the infantry, followed by the cavalry, 
entered the place, which, in a few moments was entirely 
covered with military. The allied sovereigns at length aj>- 
peared, attended by brilliant staffs. They alighted firom their 
norses, and advanced to the altar. What appeared to me 
most remarkable, was the profound silence of the vast 
multitude during the performance of the mass. The whole 
spectacle had the effect of a finely-painted panorama. For 
my own part, I must confess I was heartily tired of the 
ceremony, and was very glad when it was over. I could not 
admire the foreign uniforms, which were very ioferior to ours. 
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Many of them appeared fenciful, and even grotesque : and 
nothing can be more unsoldier-like than to see a man laced in 
stays till his figure resembles a wasp. The ceremony which 
took place two days after,ithough less pompous, was much 
more French. In the retinue which, on the 12th of April, 
momentarily increased round tlie Count d'Artois, there were 
at least recollections for the old, and hopes for every one. 

When, on the departure of the commissionei-s whom Napo- 
leon had sent to Alexander to treat for the regency, it was 
finally determined that the allied sovereigns would listen to no 
proposition firom Napoleon and his family, the provisional go- 
vernment thought it time to request that Monsieur would, by 
his presence, give a new impulse to the partisans of the Bour- 
bons. The Abb^ de Montesquiou wrote to the prince a letter 
which was carried to him by Viscount Sosthbnes de la Roche- 
foucauld, one of the individuals who, in these difficult circum- 
stances, most zealously served the cause of the Bourbons. On 
the afternoon of the 11th, Monsieur arrived at a country-house 
belonging to Madame Charles de Damas, where he passed the 
night. The news of his arrival spread through Paris with the 
rapidity of lightnjng, and every one wished to solemnize his 
entrance into> iHe capital. The national guard formed a double 
line firom the barrier of Bondy to Notre Dame, whither the 
prince was prst to proceed, in observance of an old custom, 
which, hoWever, had become very rare in France during the 
last twenty years. 

M. de Talleyrand, accompanied by the members of the pro- 
visional government, several marshals and general officers, and 
the municipal body, headed by the prefect of the Seine, went 
in procession beyond the barrier to receive Monsieur. M. de 
Talleyrand, in the name of the provisional government, ad- 
dressed the prince, who, in reply, made that observation which 
has been so often repeated : " Nothing is changed in France : 
there is only one Frenchman more." This remark promised 
much. The Count d*Artois next proceeded on horseback to 
the barrier Saint Martin. I mingled in the crowd to see the pro- 
cession, and to observe the sentiments of the spectators. Near 
me stood an old knight of Saint Louis, who had resumed the 
insignia of the order, and who wept for joy at again seeing one 
of the Bourbons. The procession soon arrived, preceded by a 
band playing the air, " Vive Henri Quatre I" I nad never be- 
fore seen Monsieur, and his appearance had a most pleasing 
effect upon me. His open countenance bore the expression of 
that confidence which his presence inspired in all who saw 
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him. His staff was rery brilliant^ coDsidering it wu got toge- 
ther without preparation. The prince wore the unifonn of Uie 
national guard, with the insignia of the order of the Holy 
Ghost. I must candidly state, that where 'I saw Monsieur 
pass, enthusiasm was chiefly confined to his own retinue, and 
to persons who appeared to belong to a superior class of 
society. The lower order of people seemed to oe animated by 
curiosity and astonishment, rather than any other feeling. I 
must add, that it was not without painful surprise I saw a 
squadron of Cossacks close the procession; and my surprise 
was the greater when I learned from General Sacken that the 
Emperor Alexander had wished that on that day the one French^ 
man more should be surrounded only by Frenchmen ; and that 
to prove that the presence of the Bourbons was the signal of 
reconciliation, his majesty had ordered twenty thousand of 
the allied troops to quit Paris. I know not to what the pre- 
sence of the Cossacks is to be attributed, but it was an awk- 
ward circumstance at the time, and one which malevolence did 
not fail to seize upon. 

Two days only intervened between Mcmsieur^s entrance 
into Pans and the arrival of the Empennr of Austria. That 
monarch vras not popular among the Parisians. The line of 
conduct he had adopted was almost generally condemned ; for, 
even among those who had most ardently wished for the de- 
thronement of his daughter, through their aversion to the Bona- 
parte family, there were many who blamed the Emperor of 
Austria^s behaviour to Maria Louisa: they would have vn^ed 
that hr the honour of Francis II., he had unsuccessfully op- 
posed the downfal of the dynasty, vrbose alliance he considered 
as a safeguard in 1809. This was the opinion which the mass 
of the people instinctively formed ; for they judged of the 
emperor of Austria in his character of a father, and not in his 
chauracter of a monarch ; and as the rights of misfortune are 
always sacred in France, more interest vr^s felt for Maria 
Louisa, when she was known to be forsaken, than when ^ 
was in the height of her splendour. Francis II. had not seen 
his daughter since the day when she left Vienna to unite her 
destiny with that of the master of half of Europe ; and I have 
already stated how he received the mission with which Maria 
Louisa intrusted the Duke de Cadore. 

I was then too intent on what was passing in Paris and at 
Fontainbleau, to observe with equal interest all the circum- 
stances connected with the fate of Maria Louisa ; but I will 
pcesent to the reader all the information I was able to ooUect 
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€ecuQg her departure firom Fiance. She constantiy assured 
the persons about her that she could rely on her &ther. Tba 
following words, which wa« feithfully reported to me, were 
;addres9ed by her to an officer who was at Blois dnrii^ the 
missiiHi <^ M. de Champagny : — ^ Even though it should be 
the intention of the allied soyereigns to dethrone die Emperor 
Napoleon, my father will not suiler it. When he placed me 
on the Uirone of France he repeated to me twenty times his 
determination to uphold me on it; and my &ther is a^ood 
Bian.^ I also know that the empress, bodi at Blois aiMl at 
Oleans, expressed her regret at not having followed the adwe 
of the members of the regency, who wished her to stay in 
Paris. 

On leaving Orleans, Maria Louisa proceeded to Ram- 
bouiUet ; and it was not one of the least extraoidinary circum- 
stances*of that eventful period to see the sovene^s of Eun^ke, 
the dethroned sovereigns of France, and those who had cone 
to resume the sceptre, all crowded together within a circle of 
££beeB leagues round the capital. There was a Bourbon at 
the Tuilerks, Bonapsurte at Fontainbleau, his wife and sool 
at Rambouilkt, the repudiated ^apress three leagues distaot, 
jmd the l^pa>ors of Russia and Austria and the &ing fif 
Prussia in Paris. 

When all her hopes had vanished, Maria Louisa left Ram- 
hpuillet to return to Austria with her scm. She did not otein 
permission to see Napc^eon before her departure, though she 
had frequently expressed a vrish to that eiect. Napoleon 
himself was aware of the embarrasment which mi^ have 
attended such a &rewell, or, otherwise, he wotdd no doubt 
faave made a parting interview with Maria Louisa one of the 
clauses of the treaty of Paris and Fonti^bleau, and cf his 
definitive act of abdication. I was informed at the time, that 
the reason which prevented Maria Louisa's vrish from being 
acceded to vfzs the fear that, by one of those sudden impulses 
common to women, she might have determined to unite her- 
self to Napoleon's fellen fortune, and accompany him to Elba ; 
but the Emperor of Austria wished to have his daughter back 
again. 

Things had arrived at this point, and there was no possi- 
bility of retracting from any of the decisions which had been 
formed, when the Emperor of Austria went to see his daughter 
at Rambouillet. I recollect it was thought extraordinary at 
the time, that the Emperor Alexander should accompany him 
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on this visit ; and indeed the sight of the sovereign, who was 
regarded as the head and arbiter of the coalition, could not be 
agreeable to the dethroned empress. The two emperors set off 
^m Paris shortly after each other. The Emperor of Austria 
arrived first at Kambouillet, where he was received with re- 
spect and affection by his daughter. Maria Louisa was 
happy to see him, but the many tears she shed were not aE 
tears of joy. After the first effusion of filial affection, she 
complained of the situation to which she was reduced. He: 
fiaither sympathized with her, but could offer her no consolation, 
since her misfortunes were irreparable. Alexander was ex- 
pected to arrive immediately, and the Emperor of Austria, 
therefore, informed his daughter that the Kussian monardt 
wished to see her. At first Maria Louisa decidedly refiised 
to receive him, and she persisted for some time in this resolu 
. tion. She said to her father, " Would he make me a pri- 
soner before your eyes? If he enters here by force, I will 
retire to my chamber. There, I presume, he will not dare to 
follow me while you are here.'* But there was no time to be 
lost, Francis II heard the equipage of the Emperor of Russia 
rolling through the court-yard of Rambouillet, and his en- 
treaties to his daughter became more and more urgent. At 
length she yielded, and the Emperor of Austria went himself 
to meet his ally, and conduct him to the saloon where Maria 
Louisa remained, in deference to her father. She did not, 
however, carry her deference so far as to give a fevourable re*- 
ception to him whom she regarded as the author of all her 
misfortunes. She listened with considerable coldness to the 
offers and protestations of Alexander, and merely replied, that 
all she wisned for was the liberty of returning to her family;. 
A few days after this painful interview, Maria Louisa and her 
son set off for Vienna. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



Italy and Engine—Siege of Dantzic—Capitulation conduded but not rati- 
fied— Rapp made prisoner and sent to Kiow— Davoost's refusal to belieye 
the intelligence from Paris— Projected assassination of one of the French 
ininces — ^Departure of Davoust and General Hogendorff fh)m Hamburg 
-~The afliedr of Maubreuil— Arrival of the CommiBsioners of the allied 
powers at FontainUeau— Preference shown by Niqioleon to Ck>lond 
Campbell— Bonaparte's address to General Kohler— His farewell to his 
troops— First day of Napoleon's journey— The imperial guard succeeded 
by the Cossacks— Rencounter with Augereau— The first white cockades 
^Napoleon hanged in effigy at Orzon— His escape in the disguise of a 
couriei^— Scene in the inn of La Calade— Arrival at Aix— The Princest 
Pauline— Napoleon embarks for Elba. 

I MUST now direct the attention of the reader to Italy, 
which was the cradle of Napoleon's glory, and towards which 
he transported himself in imagination from the palace of 
Pontainbleau. Eugene ' had succeeded in keeping up his 
means of defence until April ; but, on the 7th of that month, 
being positively informed of the overwhelming reverses of 
France, he found himself constrained to accede to the pro- 
positions of Marshal de Bellegarde, to treat for the evacuation 
of Italy; and on the 10th a convention was concluded, in 
which it vras stipulated that the French troops, under the 
command of Eugbne, should return within the limits of old 
France. The clauses of this convention were executed on the 
19th of April. In his ferewell address to the French soldiers, 
Eugene said: — ^^ Long misfortunes have oppressed our 
country. France, seeking a remedy for her disasters, has 
taken refuge behind her old shield. The recollection of all 
her sufferings is effiiced by the hope of the repose necessary 
after so much agitation. You are now about to return to your 
homes, and it would have been gratifying to me to have 
accompanied you thither ; but I separate from you to fulfil 
duties which 1 owe to the Italian people.*' 
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Eugene, thinking that the senate of Milan was foyourably 
disposed towards him, solicited that body to use its influence 
in obtaining the consent of the allied powers to his continuance 
at the head of the government of Italy ;♦ but this proposition 
was rejected by the senate. A feeling of irritation pervaded 
the public mind in Italy; and the army had not proceeded 
three marches beyond Mantua, when an insurrection broke 
out in Milan. Ine finance minister, Prina, was assassinated, 
and his residence demolished ; and nothing would have saved 
the viceroy from a similar Baite, had he been in his capital. 
Amidst this popular excitement, and the eagerness of the 
Italians to be released from the dominion of the French, the 
iiriends of Eugene thought him fortunate in being able to join 
bis fiuher-in-law at Munich, almost incognito.f Thus, at die 
expiration of nine years, £^l the iron crown which Napoleon 
had placed on his head, saying, ^ Dieu me fa domu ; gave 
d OM /a iauche,**' 

I win now take a glance at the afl^drs of Germany. Rapp 
was not in France at die period of the fidl of the empire. He 
had, with extraordinary courage and skill, defended himself 
against a year's siege at Dantzic. At length, being reduced 
to the last extremity, and constrained to surrend^, he opened 
the gates of the city, which presented nothing but heaps of 
ashes. Rapp had stipulated diat the ganrison of Dmntzic 
8ho^kl return to France, and the Duke c^ Wirtemberg, who 
commanded the siege, had consented to that condition ; but 
die Emperor of ^Russia having refused to ratify it, and Rapp 
having no means of defence, was made prisoner with m 
troops, and conducted to Kiow, whence he afterwards retnnied 
to Paris, where I saw him. 

Hambiffg stiU held out; but, at the beginning of April, 
inteUigenoe was received there <^ the extraordimury events 



* Tlie foilowinir is a cnrioBa carcomstanoe relative to the seaafct 6f 
Milan : in the height of our disasters, liiat body seot a deputation to 
congr a t u late NapoleoH the Great on tttc prospect of his triumpiiing over 
«U Us enemies. The deputation on its way received intelligence of Hie 
siege of Paris, and had just time to get back to Milan to be appointed to 
congratulate the allies on the dottmfal of the tyrant. 

t Some time after, Eugene visited France, and had a long andlenee cf 
IxmiIb XVIII. He announced himself to that monarch by his fatiwr^ 
title of Marquis de Beauhamais. The king immediately saluted him by 
the title of Monsieur le Mar^chal, and proposed tStat be should reside itt 
France with Oat sank. But tliis Bngtee declined, because, as a lYeack 
prince under the fallen government, he had commanded the Marshals i 
and he therefore could not sulnnit to be tbe last in rank among those 
illustrious military chiefi. 
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vdiicfa had detivered Europe from her oppressor. Da^oust 
refused to believe this news, which at onoe annihilated all his 
hopes of power and greatness. This blindness was persisted 
in &x some time at Uambnrg. Several hawkers, who were 
marked out by the police as having been the circulators d 
Pans news, were shot. An agent of the govemm«it publiclT 
announced his design of assassinating one of the Fren<^ 
princes, in whose service he was said to have been as a page. 
He said he would go to his royal highness, and solicit to be 
appointed one of his aides-de-camp; and, that if the appli- 
cation were refiised, as it probably would be, the refusal would 
only confirm him in his purpose. 

At length, when the state of things was beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt, Davoust assembled the troops, acquainted 
them vnth the dethronement of the emperor, hoisted the ^ite 
flag, and sent his adhesion to the povisional government. 
Then all thought of their personal sa£ety, wi&out losing 
sight of their honestly-acquired wealth. Diamonds, and other 
o^ects of value and sinall bulk, were hastily collected ana 
packed up. The governor of Hamburg, Count Hogend(Mril^ 
whoy in spite of some signal instances of opposition, had too 
often co-operated in severe and vexatious measures, was the 
tot to quit the city. He was, indeed, hurried off by Davoust, 
because he had mounted the orange cockade, and wished to 
take his Dutch troops away with him. After cons^;ning the 
command to General Gerard, Davoust quitted Hamburg, and 
arrived at Paris on the 18th of June. 

I have left Napoleon at Fontainbleau. The period of his 
departure for Elba was near at hand : it was fixed for the 17th 
of April. On that day Maubreuil, a man who has become 
unfortunately celebrated, presented himself at the post-ofike, 
fmd asked to speak with me. He showed me some written 
orders, signed by General Sacken> the commander of the 
Jlussian troops in Paris, and by Baron Brockeobausen, chief 
of the staff. These orders set forth that Maubreuil vras in- 
trusted with an important mission, for the execution of wfaidi 
he was authorized to demand the assistance of the Russian 
troops ; and the commanders oi those mesa were enjoined to 
place at his disposal as many troops as he might apply foe 
Maubreuil was also the bearer of similar orders from Genend 
DupoQt, the war minister, and from M. Angl^ the provisiotial 
commissary-general of the police, who directed all the other 
commissaries to obey the orders they might receive from 
Maubreuil. On seeing these docomentSy of the authi^tici^ 
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of "Which there was no doubt, I immediately ordered the 
different postmasters to provide Maubreuil promptly with 
any number of horses he might require. Some days afier, I 
was informed that the object of Maubreuil's mission was to 
assassinate Napoleon. It may readily be imagined what was 
my astonishment on hearing this, after I had seen the signature 
01 the commander of the Russian forces, and knowing, as I 
did, the intentions of the Emperor Alexander. The £ict is> I 
did not, and never can believe, that such was the intention of 
Maubreuil. This man has been accused of having carried off 
the jewels of the Queen of Westphalia. 

Napoleon having consented to proceed to the island of 
Elba, conformably with the treaty he had ratified on the 13th, 
requested to be accompanied to the place of embarkation by 
a commissioner from each of the allied powers. Count 
Schuwaloff'was appointed by Russia, Colonel Neil Campbell 
by England, General Kohler by Austria, and Count Wald- 
burg-Tnichess by Prussia. On the 16th, the four commis- 
sioners came for the first time to Fontainbleau, where the 
emperor, who was still attended by Generals Drouot and 
Bertrand, gave to each a private audience on the following 
day. 

Though Napoleon received with coldness the commissioners 
whom he had himself solicited, yet that coldness was fiur from 
being manifested in an equal degree to all. He who expe- 
rienced the best reception was Colonel Campbell, apparently 
because his person exhibited traces of wounds. Napoleon 
asked him in what battles he had received them, and on what 
occasions he had been invested veith the orders he wore. He 
next questioned him as to the place of his birth, and Colonel 
Campbell having answered that he was a Scotchman, Napo- 
leon congratulated him on being the countryman of Ossian, 
his favourite author, with whose poetry, however, he was only 
acquainted through the medium of wretched translations. Oa 
this first audience Napoleon said to the Colonel, ^'I have 
cordially hated the English* I have made war against you 
by every possible means, but I esteem your nation. I an^ 
convinced that there is more generosity in your government 
than in any other. I should like to be conveyed from Touloa 
to Elba by an English frigate.* 

The Austrian and Russian commissioners were received 

* Colonel Campbell wrote to Lord Castlereagh to acquaint him yriih 
Napoleoii*8 wish, to which his lordship acceded. 
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coolly, but without any marked indications of displeasure. It 
was not so with the Prussian commissioner, to whom he said 
drily, " Are there any Prussians in my escort ? " — " No, Sire." 
— ^*^ Then why do you take the trouble to accompany me ? " — 
" Sire, it is not a trouble, but an honour." — " Tliese are mere 
words ; you have nothing to do here." — ** Sire, I could not 
possibly decline the honourable mission with which the King 
my master has intrusted me." At these words Napoleon 
turned his back on Coimt Truchess. 

The commissioners expected that Napoleon would be ready 
to set out without delay ; but they were deceived. He asked 
for a sight of the itinerary of his route, and wished to make 
some sdterations in it. The commissioners were reluctant to 
oppose his wish ; for they had been instructed to treat him 
wim sdl the respect and etiquette due to a sovereign. They 
therefore suspended the departure; and, as they could not 
take upon themselves to acquiesce in the changes wished for 
by the emperor, they applied for fresh orders. On the night 
of the 19th they received these orders, authorizing them to 
travel by any road the emperor might prefer. The departure 
was then definitively fixed for the 20th. 

Accordingly, at ten on the morning of the 20th, the carriages 
were in readiness, and the imperial guard was drawn up in 
the grand court of the palace of Fontainbleau, called the Court 
of the White Horse. All the population of the town and the 
neighbouring villages thronged round the palace. Napoleon 
sent for General Kohler, and said to him, "I have reflected on 
what I ought to do, and I am determined not to depart. The 
Allies are not &ithful to their engagements with me. I can, 
therefore, revoke my abdication, which was only conditional. 
More than a thousand addresses were delivered to me last 
night. I am conjured to resume the reins of government. I 
renounced my rights to the crown only to avert the horrors 
of a civil war, having never had any other object in view than 
the glory and happiness of France. But, seeing, as I now 
do, the dissatisfaction inspired by the measures of the new 
government, I can explain to m;^ guard the reasons which 
induce me to revoke my abdication. It is true, that the 
number of the troops on which I can count will scarcely ex- 
ceed thirty thousand men ; but it will be easy for me to in- 
crease their numbers to a hundred and thirty thousand. Know, 
then, that I can also, without compromising my honour, say 
to my guard, that having nothing but the repose and happi- 
ness of the countiy at hearty I renounce ail my rights, and ex- 
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lK>rt nj tMops to follow my example and yield to &e wi^ of 
lite nation." I heard these words reported by General Kohler 
himself^ aAer his return from his mission. He did not disguise 
the embarrassmait which this iinexp«:ted address had occa- 
sioned ; and I recollect haying remarked at the time, that had 
Bonsqparte, at the commencement of the campa^ of Paris, re- 
nounced his rights^ and returned to the rank of citizen, the 
immense masses of the allies must have yidded to the efforts 
of France. General Kohler also stated, that Napoleon com- 
plamed of Maria Louisa not being allowed to accompany him ; 
tmt at length, yielding to the reasons urged by those about 
him, he added, ^ Well, I prefer remaining i^thfiil to my 
promise ; but, if I have any new ground of complaint, I wiih 
nee mj^df from all my ez^agemaits/' 

At eleven o'clock. Count de Bussy, (me of the emperor's 
aides-de-camp, was sent by thie grand marshal to announce 
that all was ready for departure. ^Am I/' said Napoleon^ 
^ to r^ulate my actions by the grand marshal's watch ? I 
will go when I please. .•.••••• Perhaps I may not go at all. 
• •••.. Leave me.'' 

All the forms of courtly etiquette which Napoleon loved so 
BQcudi were observed, and when at length he was pleased to 
leave his cabinet to enter the saloon, where the commissioneri 
were waiting, the doors were thrown open as usual, and the 
" Emperor" was announced; but no sooner vras the word ut- 
tered than he tnmed back again. However, be soon re^ 
appeared. He rapidly crossed the gallery, and descoided ^ 
staircase ; and at twelve o'clock preosely, he stood at the head 
<^his guard, as if at a review in the court of the Tuileries in 
the brttliant days oi the consulate and the empire. Then tock 
place a really movii^ scene — Napoleim's &iewell to his sol- 
diers Of this I may abstain from enterii^ into any details, 
since they are known every vrhere and by every body ; but^I 
may subjoin the empennr's last address to his old companions 
in arms, because it belongs to history. This address was im>- 
nounced in a voice as fom and sonorous as that in which 
Bonaparte used to harangfte his troops in tiie days of his; 
triumphs. It was as follows ; 

•* Soldiers of my old guard, I bid you farewell. For twenty 
years I have constantlj accompanied you on the road to honour 
and glory. In these latter times, as in the days of our prospe- 
rity, you hare invariablj been models of courage and fideKtj. 
With men such ms you «or cause could not be lost, but the war 
would have been int«imiBable| it would have been civil war» 
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and that would baTB entailed deep» misfbrtones on France. 1 
have sacnficed all my interests to those of the country. I go ; 
but jou, my friends, will continue to senre France. Her h^>* 
piness was my only thought. It will still be the object of my 
wishes. Do not regret my fate : if I have consented to survive, 
it is to serve your glory. I intend to write the history of the 
^Fe«t adnevements we have performed together. Adieu, my 
fiiends. Would I could press you all to my heart." Napoleor. 
&eB or^red the eagles to be brought, and having embraced them, 
W added, " I emlmtce yo« aU in , the 'person of your geneuil. 
Adieu. K^ecs ! Be always gallaitt and good.'' 

Napoleon's parting words to his soldiers were : " Adieu my 
friends. My wishes will always accompany you. Do not 
forget me.'' He then stepped into his carriage^ accon^^janied 
by Bertiand. 

During the first day, cries of " Vive I'Emperear I " resounded 
along the road, and Napoleon, resorting to his usual dissimu" 
lation, censured the disloyalty of the people to their l^itimate 
sovereign, which he did with iU-disguised irony. The guard 
accompanied him as far as Briare. At that place Napoleon 
invited Colonel Campbell to break &9t with him. He convened 
on the last war in Spain, and spc^e in complimentary tenns 
of the English nation and the military taints of Wellington. 
Yet by that time he must have heard of the battle of Toulouse* 

On the ni^t of the 21st Napoleon slept at Nevers, where 
he was received by the acclamations of the people, who here^ 
as in several other towns, mingled their cries in mvour of their 
late sovereign, with imprecations against tl^ commissioners oC 
the allies. He left Nevers at six, on the morning of the 22d. 
Napoleon was now no longer escorted by the guards, who were 
succeeded by a corps of Cossacks : the cries of ** Vive TEmpe- 
reur I '' accordingly ceased, and he had the mortification to hear 
in its stead, ^' Vivent les Allies ! " However, I have been in- 
formed, Aat at Lyons, through which the emperor passed on 
the 23d, at eleven at night, the cry of " Vive I'Empereur I " 
w£Cs still echoed ain<mg the groups who assembled b^ore the 
post-office during the change of horses. 

Augereau, who was still a republican, though he received 
the title of Duke de Castiglione from Napoleon, had always 
been among the discontented. Onjhe down&l of the emperor, 
he was one of that considerable number of persons who turned 
royalists not out of love for the Bourbons, but out of hatred to 
Bonaparte. He held a command in the south when he heard 
cf the fodeiture of Napoleon pctMiounced by the senate^ and 
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he was one of the first to send his recognition to the provi- 
sional government. Augereau, who, like all uneducated men, 
went to extremes in every thing, had published under his 
name a proclamation extravagantly violent, and even insulting 
to the emperor. Whether Napoleon was aware of this pro- 
clamation I cannot pretend to say, but he affected ignorance 
of the matter if he was informed of it; for on the 24th, having 
met Augereau at a little distance from Valence, he stopped 
his carriage, and immediately alighted. Augereau did the 
sftte, and they cordially embraced in the presence of the cono- 
missioners. It was remarked, that in saluting. Napoleon took 
off his hat and Augereau kept on his. "Where are you 
goingj " said the emperor ; " to court? " — ^* No ; I am going to 
Lyons." — " You have belmved very badly te me." Augereau, 
finding that the emperor addressed him in' the second person 
singular, adopted the same familiarity, so they conversed as 
they were accustomed to do when they were both generals in 
Italy. " Of what do you complain ? " said he. " Has not 
your insatiable ambition brought us to this ? Have you not 
sacrificed every thing to that ambition, even the happiness of 
France. I care no more for the Bourbons than for you. All 
I care for is the country." Upon this Napoleon turned 
sharply away from the marshal, lifted his hat to nim, and then 
stepped into his carriage. The commissioners, and all the 
persons in Napoleon's suite, were indignant at seeing Auge- 
reau stand in «ie road still covered, widi his hands behind his 
back, and instead of bowing, merely making a disdainful 
salutation to Napoleon vnth his hand. 

At Valence, Napoleon, for the first time, saw French sol- 
diers with the white cockade in their caps. They belonged to 
Augereau's corps. At Orange the air resounded with cries of 
•* Vive le Roi ! " Here the gaiety, real or feigned, which Na- 
poleon had hitherto evinced, began to forsake him. 

Had the emperor arrived at Avignon three hours later than 
he did, there is no doubt that he would have been massacred. 
He did not change horses at Avignon, through which he passed 
at five in the morning, but at Saint Andiol, where he arrived 
at six. The emperor, who was fatigued with sitting in the 
carriage, alighted with Colonel Campbell and General Ber- 
trand, and walked with them up the first hill. His valet-de- 
chambre, who was also walking a little distance in advance, 
met one of the post-office couriers, who said to him, " Those 
are the emperors carriages coming this way?'' — ^"No, they 
are the equipages of the allies." — ^** I say they are the empe- 
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ror*s carnages. I am an old soldier. I serred in the cam* 
paign of Egypt, and I will save the life of my general." — '' I 
tell you agam they are not the emperor's carriages." — "Do 
not attempt to deceive me : I have jnst passed through Orgcm, 
wiiere the emperor has been hanged in effigy. The wretdies 
erected a sca^bld, and hanged a figure dressed in a French 
uniform, covered with blood. Perhaps I may get myself into 
difficulty by this confidence, but no matter. You profit by 
it" The courier then set off at fiill gallop. The valet-4e- 
chambre took General Drouot apart, and told him what he 
had heard. Drouot communicated the circumstance to General 
Bertrand, who himself related it to the emperor, m the fxe- 
sence of the commissioners. The latter, justly indignant, held 
a sent of council on the highway, and it was determined that 
the emperor should go forward without his retinue. The 
valet-de-chambre was asked whether he had any clothes in the 
carriage . He produced a long blue cloak and a rouikl hat. 
It was proposed to put a white cockade in the hat, but to this 
Napoleon would not consent. He went forward in the style 
of a courier, with Amaudru, one of the two outriders who 
had escorted his carriage, and brushed through Orgon. When 
the allied commissioners arrived there, the assembled popula- 
tion were uttering exclamations of " Down with the Corsican ! 
Down with the brigand ! " The mayor of Orgon, the same 
man whom I had seen almost on his knees to General Bona* 
parte on his return from Egypt, addressed himself to Pelard, 
the emperor's valet-de-chambre, and said, ** Do you follow 
diat rascal! "—"No," replied Pelard, "I am attached to the 
comriiissioners of the allied powers." — " Ah ! that is well I I 
iriiiould like to hang the villain with my own hands. If yoa 
knew. Sir, how the scoundrel has deceived us ! It was I 
who received him on his return from Egypt. We wished to 
take his horses out, and draw his carriage. I should like to 
avenge myself now for the honours I rendered him at that 
time." 

The crowd augmented, and continued to vociferate with a 
degree of fiiry which may be imagined by those who have 
heard the inhabitants of the south manifest, by cries, their joy 
or their hatred. Some more violent than the rest, wished to 
Ibrce Napoleon's coachman to cry " Vive le Roi ! " He cou- 
rageously refused, though threatened with the stroke of a 
sabre ; vrhen, fortunatdy, the carriage being ready to start, he 
whipped the horses, and Set off at full gallop. The commis- 
sioners would not break&st at Orgon ; they paid for what had 
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been prepared, and took some refreshments away with them. 
The carriages did not overtake the emperor until they came to 
La Calade, where he had arrived a quarter of an hour before 
with Amaudru. They found him standing by the fire in the 
kitchen of the inn, talking with the landlady. She had asked 
him whether the tyrant was soon to pass that way ? " Ah ! 
Sir/' said she, " it is all nonsense to say we have got rid of 
him. I always have said, and always vrill say, that we shall 
never be sure of being done with him until he be laid at the 
bottom of a well, covered over with stones. I wish we had 
him safe in the well in our yard. You see. Sir, the Directory 
sent him to Egypt to get rid of him ; but he came back again I 
And he vrill come back again, you may be sure of that, Sir, 
imless**. Here the good woman, having finished skim- 
ming her pot, looked up, and perceived that all the party were 
standing uncovered except the individual to whom she had 
been speaking. She was confounded; and the embarrass-^ 
ment she experienced at having spoken so ill of the emperor 
to the emperor himself, banished all her anger, and she lavished 
every mark of attention and respect on Napoleon and his re- 
tinue. A messenger w^s immediately sent to Aix to purchase 
ribbons for making white cockades. All the carriages were 
brought into the courtyard of the inn, and the gate was 
closed ; the landlady informed Napoleon that it would not be 
prudent for him to venture on passing through Aix, where a 
population of more than twenty thousand were waiting to 
stone him. 

Meanwhile diimer was served, and Napoleon sat down to 
table. He admirably disguised the agitation which he could 
not fail to experience, and I have been assured by some of the 
individuals who were present on that remarkable occasion^ 
that he never made Itimself more agreeable. His conversation 
which vros enriched by the resources of his memory and his 
imagination, charmed every one, and he remarked, with an air 
of indifference which was, perhaps, affected, " I believe tiie 
new French government has a design on my life.*' 

The commissioners, informed of what vtrs going on at Aix, 
proposed sending to the mayor an order for closing the gates, 
and adopting measures for securing the public tranquillity. 
About fifty individuals had assembled round the inn, and one* 
among them offered to carry a letter to the mayor of Aix. The 
commissioners accepted his services, and in their letter in- 
formed the mayor that if the gates of the town were not closed 
within an hour^ they would advance with two regiments of 
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hulans, and six pieces of artillery^ and would fire upon all who 
might oppose them. This threat had the desired effect; and 
the mayor returned for answer, that the gates should be closed, 
and that he would take upon himself the responsibility of 
every thing which'might happen. 

Tne danger which threatened the emperor at Aix was thus 
averted ; but there was another to be braved. During the 
seven or eight hours he passed at La CaWe, a considerable 
number of people had garnered round the inn, and manifested 
every disposition to proceed to some excess. Most of them 
had in their hands five-franc pieces, in order to recognise the 
emperor by his likeness on the coin. Napoleon, who had 
passed two nights without sleep, was in a little room adjoining 
the kitchen, where he had &llen into a slumber, reclining on 
the shoulder of his valet-de-chambre. In a moment of dejection 
he had said, "I now renounce the political world for ever. 
I shall henceforth feel no interest about any thing that may 

happen At Porto-Ferrajo I may be happy . . 

* more happy than I have ever been ! 

No ! if the crown of Europe were now offered to me, 

I would not accept it I will devote myself to 

science I was right never to esteem mankind I . . 

But France and the French people . . 

what ingratitude ! I am disgusted with 

ambition, and I wisl;i to rule no longer ! ** 

When the moment for departure arrived, it was proposed 
that he should put on the great coat and fur cap of General 
Kdhler, and that he should go into the carriage of the Austrian 
commissioner. The emperor, thus disguised, left the inn of 
La Calade, passing between two lines of spectators. On 
turning the walls of Aix, Napoleon had again the mortification 
to hear the cries of " Down with the tyrant ! Down with 
Nicolas I " and these vociferations resounded at the distance 
of a quarter of a league firom the town. 

Bonaparte, dispirited by these manifestations of hatred, said, 
in a tone of mingled grief and contempt, " These Provencals 
are the same furious brawlers as they used to be. They com- 
mitted frightfiil massacres at the commencement of the revo- 
lution. Eighteen years ago I came to this part of the country 
with some ^ousand men to deliver two royalists, who were to 
be hanged. Their crime was, having worn the white cockade. 
I saved them ; but it was not without difficulty that I rescued 
them from the hands of their assailants ; and now, you see, they 
resume the same excesses against those who refuse to wear the 
2b2 
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white coAade.^ At about a league from Aix, the emperor 
and his Tetinue found horses and an escort of g^idarmerie to 
conduct diem to the castle of Luc 

The Princess Pauline was at the countiy residence of M. 
Charles, member of the legislative body, near the castle of 
Luc. On hearing <rf the misfortunes of her brother, she deter- 
mined to accompany him to the isle of Elba, and she pro- 
ceeded to Frejus to embark with him. At Frejus the emperor 
rejoined Colonel Campbell, who had quitted the convoy on 
the road, and had brought into the pcnrt the English frigate, the 
Indomptable, which was destined to convey the emperor to 
tiie ipksuce of his destination. In spite of the wish he oad ex- 

I tressed to Colonel Campbell, he manifested considerable re- 
uctance to go on boand the Indomptable. However, on the 
28th of April, he sailed for the island of Elba on board that 
frigate, in which it could not then be said that Ccesar and his 
i:^ne were embarked. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 



Cbmiges produced hj tbne— Oonreipoiideiioe between flie pioviBia«a 
govenimeDt •ad Haitw^— Louis XVIII.*s reception in Londoor-His 
arriyal at Calais— Berthier't address to the king at Compile— M]f 
presentation to his majcstjr at Saint-Ooen— Loois XVIII/s entry into 
Paris— Unexpected dismissal from my post— M. de TaUeyrand's de- 
parture for the congress of Viennar— Signs of a commotion— Impossi- 
bility of seeing If. de Blacaa The Abb^ Flearie^— Unanswered lettecs 
—My letter to M. de Talleyrand at Vienna. 

The force of the changes poduced by time is the most 
irresistible of all powers. Wise policy consists in directing 
that power ; but to do so it is requisite to know the wants of 
the age. For this reason Louis XVIII. appeared, in the eyes 
of all sensible persons, a monarch expressly formed for the 
circumstances in which we stood after the fail of Napoleon. 

In the winter of 1813-14, some royalist proclamations 
had been circulated in Paris ; and as they contained the germs 
of those hopes which the charter, had it been executed, was 
calculated to realize, the police opposed their circulation, and 
I recollect that in order to multiply the number of copies, my 
&mily and I daily devoted some hours to transcribing them» 
After the definitive declaration of Alexander, a very active cor- 
respondence ensued between the provisional government and 
Hartwell ; and Louis XVIII. was even preparing to embark 
for Bordeaux when he learned the events of the 31st of March. 
That news induced the king to alter his determination, and he 
soon quitted his retirement to proceed to London. Louis 
XVIII. and the Prince Regent of England exchanged the 
orders of the Holy Ghost and the Garter, and I believe I may 
affirm that this was the first occasion on which any but a 
Catholic prince was invested with the order of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Loois XVIII. embarked at Dover on board the Royal. 
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SoTereign, and landed at Calais on the 24th of April. I need 
not enter into any description of the enthusiasm which his 
presence excited ; that is generally known through the reports 
of the journals of the time. It is very certain that all rational 
persons saw with satb&ction the princes of the house of 
^urbon reascend the throne of their ancestors^ enlightened by 
experience and misfortune, which, as some ancient philosopher 
observes, are the best counsellors of kings. 

I had received a letter addressed to me from London by 
the Duke de Duras, pointing out the route which Louis 
XVIII. was to pursue from Calais to Paris. The king's 
wishes on this subject were scrupulously fulfilled, and I recol- 
lect with pleasure the zeal with which my directions were exe- 
cuted by all the persons in the service of the post-office. His 
majesty stopped for a short time at Amiens, and then pro- 
ceeded to Cfompibgne, where the ministers and marshals nad 
previously arrived to present to him their homage and the as- 
surance of their fidelity. Berthier addressed the king in the 
name of the marshals, and said, among other things, '^ that 
France, groaning for five-and-twenty years under the weight 
of the misfortunes that oppressed her, had anxiously looked 
forward to the happy day which she now saw dawning." Ber- 
thier might justly have said for " ten years ;" but at all events, 
even had he spoken the truth, it was ill placed in the mouth of 
a man whom the emperor had constantly loaded with &vours. 
The Emperor Alexander also went to Compibgne to meet 
Louis XVIII., and the two monarchs dined toge&er. 

I did not go to Compifegne because the business which I 
had constantly to execute did not permit me to leave Paris for 
so long an interval as that journey would have required ; but 
I was at Saint-Ouen when Louis XVIII. arrived on the 2d 
of May. There I had to congratulate myself on being remem- 
bered by a man to whom I was fortunate enough to render 
fiome service at Hamburg. As the king entered the saloon 
through which he had to pass to go to the dining-room, M. 
Hue, recognising me, said to his majesty, " There is M. de 
Bourrienne." The king then, stepping up to me, said, " Ah 1 M. 
de Bourrienne, I am very glad to see you. I am aware of the 
services you have rendered me in Hamburg and in Paris, and 
I shall feel much pleasure in testifying my gratitude." 

At Saint-Ouen, Louis XVIII. promulgated the declaration 
which preceded the charter, and which reiterated the sentiments 
expressed by the king twenty years before, in the declaration 
of Cailmar. It was also at Saint-Ouen that a project of a con- 
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stitution was presented to him by the senate, in which that 
body, to justify in extremis its title of conservative, stipulated 
for the preservation of its revenues and endowments. On the 
dd of May Louis XVIII. made his solemn entry into Paris, 
the Duchess d'Angouleme being in the carriage with the king. 
His majesty proceeded first to Notre Dame. On arriving at 
the Pont Neuf, he saw the model of the statue of Henry IV., 
on the pedestEd of which appeared the following words : — 
Ludooico reduce^ Henricus redivivus, which were suggested by 
M. de Lally-ToUendal, and were greatly preferable to the long 
and prolix inscription composed for the bronze statue. 

The king's entrance into Paris did not excite so much en- 
thusiasm as the entrance of Monsieur. In the places through 
which I passed on the 3d of May, astonishment seemed to be 
the prevailing feeling among the people. The abatement of 
public enthusiasm was more perceptible a short time after, 
when Louis XVIII. restored the red corps which Louis XVI. 
had suppressed long before the revolution. 

It was not a little extraordinary to see the direction of the 
government consigned to a man who neither had, nor could 
have any knowledge of France. From the commencement, M. 
de Blacas affected ministerial omnipotence. When I went on 
the 11th of May to the Tuileries to present, as usual, my port- 
folio to the king, in virtue of my privilege of transacting busi- 
ness with the sovereign, M. de Blacas wished to take the port- 
folio from me, which appeared to me the more surprising as, 
during the seven days I had the honour of coming in contact 
with Louis XVIII., his majesty had been pleased to bestow 
many compliments upon me. I at first refused to give up the 
portfolio ; but M. de Blacas told me the king had ordered him 
to receive it ; I then, of course, yielded the point. However, 
it vras not long before I had experience of a courtier's revenge ; 
for two days after this circumstance, that is to say, on the 1 3th 
of May, on entering my cabinet at the usual hour, I mechani- 
cally took up the Moniteur, which I found lying on my desk. 
On glancing hastily over it, what was my astonishment to find 
that the Count de Ferrand had been appointed director of the 
post-office in my stead. Such was the strange mode in which 
M. de Blacas made me feel the promised gratitude of the so- 
vereign. Certainly, after my proofs of loyalty which, a year 
afterwards, procured for me the honour of being Outlawed in 
quite a privileged way, I had reason to complain, and I might 
have said Sic vos non vohis as justly as Virgil, when he alluded 
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to the unmarited &youn lavished by Augustus on the Merii 
aod Bavii cf his time. 

The measures of government soon excited complaints in 
every quarter. The usages of the old system were gradually 
restored, and ridicule being mingled with more serious con- 
siderations, Paris was speedily inundated with caricatures and 
pamphlets. However, tranquillity prevailed until the month 
of September, when M. de Talleyrand departed for the con- 
gress of Vienna. Then all was disorder at the Tuileries. 
Every one feeling himself free from restraint, wished to plaj 
the statesman, and Heaven knows how many follies were 
committed in the absence of the schoolmaster. 

Under a feeble government, there is but one step from dis- 
content to insurrection : under an imbecile government like 
that of France in 1814, aftar the departure of M. de Talley- 
rand, conspiracy has free scope. During the summer of 1814 
were prepaured die events which reached their climax on the 
20th of March, 1815. I almost fiuicy I am dreaming, when I 
look back on the miraculous incapacity of the persons who 
were then at the head of our government The emigrants, 
who, as it has been truly said, had neither learned nor forgot- 
ten any thing, came back with all the absurd pretensions of 
Coblentz. Their silly vanity reminded one of a character in 
one of Voltaire's novels, who is continually saying, " Un 
homme comme moi I ^* These people were so engrossed with 
their pretended merit, that they were blind to every thing else. 
They not only disregarded the wishes and the wants of France, 
which, in overthrowing the empire, hoped to regain liberty, 
but they disregarded every warning they had received. I re- 
collect one circumstance which was well calculated to excite 
suspicion. Prince Eugene proposed going to the waters of 
Plombi^res to join his sister Hortense. The horses, the car- 
riages, and one of the prince's aides-de-camp had already ar- 
rived at Plombi^res, and his residence was prepared ; but he 
did not go. Eugene had, no doubt, received intimation of his 
sbter's intrigues with some of the individuals of the late court 
of Napoleon, who were then at the waters ; and as he had de- 
termined to reside quietly at the court of his &ther-in-law, 
without meddling with public aii^urs, he remained at Munich. 
Hiis feet, lipwever, passed off unnoticed. 

At the ^d of 1814, unequivocal indications of a great 
catastrophe were observable. About that time a man, whom 
I much esteem, and with whom I have always been on terms 
of friendship, said to me, ^^ You see how things are going on i 
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ihef aie committifig fiuilt upon fiiult. , You must be con- 
vinced that such a state of things cannot last long. Between 
ourselves, I am of opinion that all will be over in the month 
of March : that mouth will repair the disgrace of last March. 
We shall then, once for all, be delivered from ^uoaticism and 
the emigrants. You see the intolerable spirit of hypocrisy 
tl^t prevails, and you know that the influence of the priests 
is, of all things, the most hateful to the nation. We have re- 
trograded a hi way widiin the last eight months. I fear you 
will repent of having taken too active a part in a(&irs at the 
commencement of the present year. You see we have gone a 
very different way from what you expected. However, as I 
have often told you before, you had good reason to complain ; 
and, after all, you acted to the best of your judgment." 

I did not attach mudi importance to this prediction of a 
change in the month of March. I deplored, as every one did, 
the inconceivable errors of Ferrand and company,* and I 
hoped that the goverimient would gradually return to those 
principles which were calculated to conciliate the feelings of 
the people. A few days after, another of my friends called on 
me. He had exercised impcHtant functions, and his name had 
appeared on a proscription list. He had claims upon the 
government, which ws^ by no means favourably disposed to- 
wards him. I asked him how things were going on, and he 
replied, " Very well ; no opposition is made to my demands. 
I have no reason to complain." This reminded me of the 
man in the " Lettres Persanes," who admired the excellent order 
of the finances under Colbert, because his pension was promptly 
paid. I congratulated my friend on the justice which the go- 
vernment rendered to him, as well as on the justice which he 
rendered to the government; and I remarked, that if the same 
course were adopted towards every one, all parties would 
speedily be conciliated. ^^ I do not think so," said my friend. 
" If the government persist in its present course, it cannot 
possibly stand, and we shall have the emperor back again." — 
** That," said 1, " would be a very great misfortune ; and even 
if such were the wish of France, it would be opposed by Eu- 
rope. You, who are so devotedly attached to France, cannot 
be indifferent to the danger that would threaten her, if the pre- 
9&iice of Bonaparte should bring the foreigners back again. 

* Ferrsuoul was so incmsted in old prejudices that be said one day in 
the presence of several persons, that tiie charter would have been a 
good thing if it liad been duly registered by the parliament of 
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Can you endure to think of the dismemberment of our coun* 
try?" — ^** That they would never dare to attempt. But you 
and I can never agree on the question of the emperor and 
your Bourbons. We take a totally different view of the 
matter. You had cause to complain of Bonaparte: but I had 
only reason to be satisfied with him. But tell me, what would 
you do if he were to return? " — ^ Bonaparte return ! '' — ^^ Yes/' 
— " Upon my word, the best thing 1 could do would be to 
set off as speedily as I could, and that is certainly what I 
should do. I am thoroughly convinced that he would never 
pardon me for the part I have taken in the restoration, and I 
candidly confess that I should not hesitate a moment to save 
my life by leaving France.*' — " Well, you are wrong ; for I 
am convinced, that if you would range yourself among the 
number of his friends, you might have whatever you wished ; 
titles, honours, riches. Of this I could give you assurance.'^ 
-^** All this, I must tell you, does not tempt me. I love 
France as dearly as you do, and I am convinced that she can 
never be happy under Bonaparte. If he should return, I will 
go and live abroad." ^ 

This is only part of a conversation which lasted a consider- 
I able time, and, as is often the case after a long discussion, 
my friend retained his opinion, and I retained mine. How- 
ever, this second warning, this hypothesis of the return of 
Bonaparte, made me reflect, and I soon received another hint, 
which gave additional weight to the preceding ones. An in- 
dividual with whom I was well acquainted > and whom I knew 
from his principles and connections to be entirely devoted to 
the royal cause, communicated to me some extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, which he said alarmed him. Among other things 
he said, " The day before yesterday I met Charles de LabJi- 
doyfere, who, you know, is my intimate friend. I remarked 
that he had an air of agitation and abstraction. I invited him 
to come and dine wiUi me ; but he declined, alleging, as an 
excuse, that we should not be alone. He then asked me to 
go and dine with him yesterday, as he wanted to talk with me. 
I accepted his invitation, and we conversed a long time on 
political affairs and the situation of France. You know my 
sentiments are quite the reverse of his, so we disputed and 
wrangled, though we are, nevertheless, very good friends. 
But what alarms me is, that at parting Charles pressed my 
hand, saying, < Adieu; to-morrow I set off for Grenoble. In 
a month you will hear something of Charles de Labedoyte.' '' 
These three successive communications appeared to me 
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r^tj extraordinaiy. ' The two first were made to me by per- 
sons interested in the event, and the third by one who dreaded 
it. They all presented a striking coincidence with the intrigues 
at Plombi^res a few months before. In the month of January 
I determined to mention the business to M. de Blacas, who 
then engrossed all credit and all power, and through whose 
medium alone any thing could reach the sovereign. I need 
scarcely add, that my intention was merely to mention to him 
the facts, without naming the individuals from whom I ob- 
tained them. After all, however, M. de Blacas did not receive 
me, and I only had the honour of speaking to his secretary, 
who, if the fact deserve to be recorded, was an abb^ named 
Fleuriel. This personage, who was an extraordinary specimen 
of impertinence and self-conceit, would have been an admirable 
study for a comic poet. He had adl the dignity belonging to 
the great secretary of a great minister, and, with an air of 
indifference, he told me that the count was not there; but M. 
de Blacas was there, and I knew it. 

Devoted as I was to the cause of the Bourbons, I thought 
it my duty to write that very day to M. de Blacas, to request 
an interview : I received no answer. Two days after I wrote 
a second letter, in which I informed M. de Blacas that I had 
something of the greatest importance to communicate to him : 
this letter remained unnoticed, Uke the first. -Unable to ac- 
coimt for this strange treatment, I again repaired to the Pa- 
vilion de Flore, and requested the Abb^ Fleuriel to explain to 
me, if he could, the cause of his master's silence.' " Sir,'' said 
he, " I received your two letters, and laid them before the 
count, I cannot tell why he has not sent you an answer ; but 

Monsieur le Comte is so much engaged Monsieur le 

Comie is so overwhelmed with business, that " 

'* Monsieur le Comte may, perhaps, repent of it. Good morn- 
ing. Sir." 

I thus had personal experience of the truth of what I had 
often heard respecting M. de Blacas. That favourite, who 
succeeded Count d'Avaray, enjoyed the full confidence of the 
king, and concentrated the sovereign power in his own cabinet. 
The only means of transmitting any communication to Louis 
XVIII. was to get it addressed to M. de Blacas by one of his 
most intimate firiends. 

Convinced as I was of the danger that threatened France, 
and unable to break through the blockade which M. de Blacas 
had formed round the person of the king, I determined to 
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•wtite to M. de Talleyrand at Vienna, and acquaint him^with 
the communications that had been made to me. M . de Talley 
rand corresponded directly with the king, and I doubt no 
tiiat my information at lei^th reached the ears of his ma^es^ 
But when Louis XVIII. was informed <^ what was to happcD, 
it was top late to arert the danger. 
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CHAPTER XL. 



Message from the Tmleiies— My interview -with the kingf— My appdnt- 
ment to the office of prefect of the police— Council at the Tuileries— 
Order for arrests— Fouch^*s escape— Davonst unmolested— COnrer- 
sation wiOi M. de Blacas— The interc^ited letter, and time loet— Bri- 
dent understanding between M unA and Napoleon— FLuis laid at Elba 
—My departure from Paris— The postmaster of Fins— My arrival at 
lille— Louis XVIII. detained an hour at the gates— His majesty obliged 
to leave France— My departure for Hamburg^The Duke de Berri at 
Brussels. 

Those who opposed the execution of the treaty concluded 
with Napoleon at the time of his abdication, were guilty of a 
great error, for they afforded him a tsdt pretext for leaving the 
island of £lba. The details of that extraordinary enterprise 
are known to every one, and I shall not repeat what has been 
told over and over again. For my own part, as soon as I saw 
with what rapidity Bonaparte was marching upon Lyons, and 
the enthusiasm with which he was received by the troops and 
the people, I prepared to retire to Belgium, there to await 
the denouement of this new drama. Every preparation for 
my departure was completed on the evening of the 13th of 
March, and I was ready to depart, to avoid the persecutions 
of which I expected I should be the object, when I received 
a message from the Tuileries, stating that the king desired to 
see me. I of course lost no time in proceeding to the palace. 
I went straight to M. Hue, to inquire of him why I had been 
sent for. He occupied the apartments in which I passed the 
three most laborious and anxious years of my life. M. Hue 
perceiving that I felt a certain degree of uneasiness at being 
summon^ to the Tuileries at that hour of the night, hastened 
to inform me that the king wished to appoint me prefect of 
the police. He conducted me to the king's chamber, where 
his majesty ^u» addressed me : '^ M. de Bourrienne, can we 
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rely on you ? I expect much from your zeal and fidelity." — 
'* Your Majesty/^ replied I, ^' shall have no reason to complain 
of my betraying your confidence." — " Well, I restore the 
prefecture of the police, and I appoint you prefect. Do your 
Dest, M. de Bourrienne, in the discharge of your duties ; I 
rely on you.'' By a singular coincidence, on the very day 
(the 13th of March) when I received this appointment. Na- 
poleon, who was at Lyons, signed the decree, which excluded 
from the amnesty he had granted thirteen individuals, among^ 
whose names mine was inscribed. This decree confirmed me 
in the presentiments I had conceived as soon as I heard of 
the landing of Bonaparte. On returning home fix)m the 
Tuileries, after receiving my appointment, a multitude of 
ideas crowded on my mind. At the first moment, I had 
been prompted only by the wish to serve the cause of the king; 
but I was alarmed when I came to examine the extent of the 
responsibility I had taken upon myself. However, I deter- 
mined to meet with courage the difficulties that presented 
themselves, and I must say, that I had every reason to be 
satisfied with the manner in which I was seconded by M. 
Foudras, the inspector-general of the police. 

Even now I am filled with astonishment, when I think of 
the council that was held at the Tuileries on the 1 3th of March. 
The ignorance of the members of that council respecting our 
situation, and their confidence in the useless measures they 
had adopted against Napoleon, exceed all conceptio i . Will it be 
believed, that those great statesmen, who had the control of 
the telegraph, the post-office, the police and its agents, money, 
in short, every thing which constitutes power, asked me to 
give them information respecting the advance of Bonaparte 1 
What could I say to them? I could only repeat tne re- 
ports which were circulated on the Exchange, and those 
which I had collected here and there, during the last twenty- 
four hours. I did not conceal that the danger was imminent, 
and that all their precautions would be of no avail. The 
question then arose as to what course should be adopted by 
^e king. It was impossible that the monarch could remain 
in the capital, and yet, -where was he to go? One proposed 
that he should go to Bordeaux ; another to La \ end^e ; and 
a third to Normandy ; and a fourth member of the council 
was of opinion that the king should be conducted to Melun. 
I conceived that if a battle should take place any where, it 
would probably be in the neighbourhood of that town ; but 
the counsellor who made this last suggestion, assured us that 
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the presence of the king, in an open carriage and eight horses^ 
would produce a wonderful effect on the minds of the troops. 
This project was merely ridiculous ; the others appeared to be 
dangerous and impracticable. I declared to the council, that 
considering the situation of things, it was necessary to renounce 
all idea of resistance by force of arms ; that no soldier would 
fire a musket, and that it was madness to attempt to take any 
other view of things. " Defection," said I, " is inevitable. 
The soldiers are drinking in their barracks the money which 
you have been giving them, for some days past, to purchase 
their fidelity. They say Louis XVIII. is a very good sort 
of man, but vive le petit caporal ! " 

Immediately on the landing of Napoleon, the king sent an 
extraordinary courier to Marmont, who was at Chatillon, whi- 
ther he had gone to take a last leave of his dying mother. I 
saw him one day after he had had an interview with the 
king; I think it was on the 6th or 7th of March. After some 
conversation on the landing of Napoleon, and the means of 
preventing him fiom reaching Paris, Marmont said to me, 
** This is what I dwelt most strongly upon in the interview 
I have just had with the king. * Sire,' said I, * I doubt not 
Bonaparte's intention of coming to Paris ? and the best way 
to prevent him doing so, would be for your Majesty to remain 
here. It is necessary to secure the palace of the Tuileries 
against a surprise, and to prepare it for resisting a siege, in 
which it would be indispensable to use cannon. You must 
shut yourself up in your palace, with the individuals of your 
household, and the principal public functionaries, while the 
Duke d'Angouldme should go to Bordeaux, the Duke de 
Berri to La Vendue, and' Monsieur to the Franche-Comtd ; 
•but they must set off in open day, and announce that they 
are going to collect defenders for your Majesty.'. . . . This is 
what I said to the king this morning, and I added, that I 
would answer for every thing, if my advice were followed. I 
am now going to direct my aide-de-camp. Colonel Fabvier, 
to draw up the plan of defence." I did not concur in Mar- 
mont's opinion. It is certainly probable, that, had Louis 
XVIII. remained in his palace, the numerous defections which 
took place before the 20th of March would have been checked, 
and some persons would not have foimd so ready an excuse 
for breaking their oaths of allegiance. There can be little 
doubt, too, but Bonaparte would have reflected well before 
he attempted the siege of the Tuileries. 

Marmont supported his opinion by observing, that the ad 
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miratioii and astonialiment ezeited by the extraopdinarj- enter- 
prise of Napoleon, and bis rapid mardi to Pahs, would be 
counterbalanced by the interest inspired by an old monarch 
defying his bold hral, and courageously defending his thvone.- 
While I rendered full justice to the good intentions of Ihm 
Duke de Ragusa, yet I did not think that his advice could be 
adopted. I opposed it, as I exposed sdl the fMropositioDS 
that were made in the council relative to the different places 
to which the king should retire. I myself suggested llUe as 
being the nearest, and as presenting the greatest degree of 
safety, especially in the first instance. 

It was dler midnight when I left the council of the Tuil- 
eties. The discussion had terminated, and. Without coming 
to any precise resolution, it was agreed that the different opi- 
nions which had been expressed should be submitted to Louis 
XV III., in order that nis majesty might adopt that which 
should appear to him the best. The king adopted my opinion, 
but it was not acted upon until five days after. 

My appointment to the prefecture of the police was, as will 
be seen, a late thought of measure, almost as late, indeed, as 
Napoleon's proposition to send me as his minister plenipo- 
tentiary to Switzerland. In now accepting office, I was well 
convinced of the inutility of any efibrt that might be made to 
arrest the progress of the fiist approaching and menacing 
events. Being introduced into the king's cabinet, his majesty 
asked me what I thought of the situation of afiairs. ^ I think. 
Sire, that Bonaparte will be here in five or six days." — ** Do 
you say so ? " — ** Yes, Sire." — ^ But proper measures are 
taken, the necessary orders given, and the marshals are fai^rful 
to me." — '^ Sire, I suspect no man's fidelity ; but I can assure 
your Biajesty, that, as Bonaparte has landed, he will be here 
within a week. I know him, and your Majesty cannot know 
him as well as I do ; but I can venture to assure your Majesty, 
with the same confidence, that he will not be here six months 
hence. He will be hurried into acts of folly which will ruin 
him." — " M. de Bourrienne, I argue better of events; but if 
misfortune again compel me to leave France, and your second 
prediction be ftilfilled, you may rely on me." During this 
short ccmversation, the kii^ appeared perfectly tranquU and 



Next day I s^n visited the Tuileries, whither I had at 
diose perilous times frequent occasion to repair. On that 
day I received a list of twenty-five persons, whom I was ordered 
to arrest. I took the liber^ to observe, that such a proceed- 
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ing was not only useless, but likely to produce a very inju- 
rious effect at that critical moment. The reasons 1 urged had 
not all the effect I expected. However, some relaxation as 
to twenty-three of the twenty-five was conceded, but it was 
insisted that Fouch^ and Davoust should be arrested without 
delay. The king repeatedly said, " I wish you to arrest 
Fouch^." — " Sire, I beseech your Majesty to consider the in- 
utility of such a measure.*' — '* I am resolved upon Fouch^'j 
arrest. But I am sure you will miss him, for Andr^ could 
not catch him.*' 

After this formal order from the king, I left the Tuileries, 
canrying with me the following list. I Imve preserved the au- 
tograph in the handwriting of M. de Blacas, and I here insert 
. a feithfol copy without even correcting the erroneous ortho- 
graphy of some of the names. 

*Fouch6 ; *Davoust; Le Comte, Rue de Bac, comer of the Rue 
de rUniversit^ — he holds funds belonging to Fouch6 ; M. Guil- 
lard, counsellor, of the royal court ; Hinguerlot ; Le Maire ; Ge- 
rard; Mejean; Le Grand; Etienne ; Rovigo; Real; Monnier; 
Aroauld; Norwins; Bouvier-Dumolard ; Maret, absent; Du- 
viquet; Patris, not here; Lavalette, absent; Syeyes; Pierre 
Pierre ; Flao ; Excellmonce ; Jos. Thurot. 

My nocturnal installation, as prefect of the police, took 
place some time after midnight. I had great repugnance to 
the arrest of Fouch^, but the order having been given, there 
was no alternative but to obey it. I communicated the order 
to M. Foudras, who very coolly observed — " Since we are to 
arrest him you need not be afraid, we shall have him £ist to- 
morrow." Next day, my agents repaired to the Duke of 
Otranto's hotel, Rue d'Artois. On showing their warrant, 
Fouch^ said — " What does this mean ? Your warrant is of no 
force ; it is mere waste paper. It purports to come from the 
prefect of the police, but there is no such prefect." In my 
opinion, Fouch^ was right, for my appointment, which took 
place during the night, had not been legally announced. But 
be that as it may, on his refusal to surrender, one of my agents 
applied to the staff of the national guard, requesting the sup- 
port, in case of need, of an armed force. General Dessolles 
repaired to the Tuileries, to take the king's orders on the sub- 
ject. Meanwhile Fouch^, who never lost his self-possession, 

* The first and the second names have in the original an asterisk pre- 
fixed, to indicate the persons whose arrest was more particularly insiked 
on. The words '* absent,*' ** not here/* were added by me. 
VOL. III. 2 C 
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after talking to the polk&officers who remained with him, pre- 
tended to stqp aside Sot some indispensable purpose, but the 
door which he opened led into a dark passage, thro«t^ which 
he shpped, leaving my un^ortiutate stents groping abaat in the 
obscurity. As f<Mr himself he speedily gained the Rue Tait- 
bout, where he stepped into a coach and drore off. This is tb* 
•whole history of the notable arrest of Fouch^. 

Aa for Davoust, I ^t my hands tied with respect to huxi. 
I do not mean to af^ct generosity, lor I acknowledge the en* 
mity I bore him ; but I did not wish it to be supposed that I 
was acting towards him firom a spirit of personal vengeance. 
I therefore merely ordered him to be watched. The other 
twenty-three were to me, in this matter, as if they had never 
existed ; and some of them, perhaps^ will only learn in reading 
my Memoirs, what dangerous characters they were thought 
to be. 

On the 15th of March, after the conversation which, as I 
have already related, I had with Louis XVIII., I went to M. 
de Blacas, and repeated to him what I had stated to the king 
on the certainty of Bonaparte's speedy arrival in Paris. I XfAd 
him that I found it necessary to devote the ^ort time still in 
our power to prevent a reaction against the royalists, and to 
preserve public tranquillity until the departure of the royal 
fetmily ; and that I would prefect the departure of all persons 
who had reasons for withdrawing themselves from the scene 
of the great and, perhaps, disastrous events that might ensue. 
** You may readily believe. Count," added I, " that consi- 
dering the great interests with which I am intrusted, I am not 
inclined to lose valuable time in arresting the persons of whose 
names I have received a list. The execution of such a mea- 
sure would be useless : it would lead to nothing, or rather, it 
would serve to irritate public feeling. My conviction of this 
feet has banished from me all idea of keeping under restraint 
for four or five days, persons, whose influence, whether real or 
supposed, is null, since Bonaparte is at Auxerre. Mere super- 
vision appears to me sufficient, and to that I propose confining 
myself." — " The king," replied M. de Blacas, " relies on you. 
He knows that, though only fOTty-eight hours have elapsed 
since you entered upon your fimctions, you have already ren- 
dered greater services than you are, perhaps, aware of." I 
.then asked M. de Blacas whether he had not received any in- 
timation of Bonaparte's intended departure from the island 
of Elba by letters, or by secret agents. " The only positive 
information we received,*' answered the minister, " was an ia- 
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tercept^ letter, dated Elba, Febraary 6th. It was addressed 

toM. ,near Grenoble. I will show it you." M. de 

Blacas opened the drawer of his writing-table, and took out 
the letter, which he gave to me. The writer thanked his cor- 
respondent for the information he had transmitted to £lba. 
He was informed that every thing was ready for departure, and 
that the first fevourable opportunity would be seized ; but 
that it would be desirable first to receive answers to some 
questions contained in the letter. These questions related to the 
regiments which had been sent into the south, and the places 
of their cantonment. It was inquired whether the choice of the 
commanders was conformable to what had been apeed on in 
Paris, and whether Lab^oy^re was at bis post. Precise an- 
swers were requested on all these points. On returning the 
letter to M. de Blacas, I remarked that the contents of the 
letter called for the adoption of some decided measures, and 
I asked him what had been done. He answered, " I imme- 
diately sent a copy of the letter to M. d'Andre, that he mw^ht 
give cnrders for arresting the individual to whom it was ad- 
dressed.'' 

Having had the opportunity of closely observing the ma- 
chinery of a vigilant and active government, I was, I must 
confess, not a little amazed at the insufficiency of the measures 
adopted to defeat this well -planned conspiracy. When M. de 
Blacas informed me of all that had been done, I could not re- 
press an exclamation of surprise. ** Well," said he, " and 
what would you have done ? " — " In the first place I would 
not have lost twenty-four hours, which were an age in such a 
crisis." I then explained the plan I would have adopted. 
** You are perhaps right, Sir," said M. de Blacas, " but what 
could I do ? I am new here. I had not the control of the 
police, and I trusted to M. d'Andre." — " Well," said I, 
*' Bonaparte will be here on the 20th of March." With these 
words 1 parted firom M. de Blacas. I remarked a great change 
in him. He had lost a vast deal of 'that hauteur of fiivouritism, 
which rendered him so much disliked. 

When I entered upon my duties in the prefecture of police, 
the evil was already past remedy. The incorrigible emigration 
required another lesson, and the momentary resurrection of the 
empire was inevitable. But, if Bonaparte was recalled, it was 
not owing to any attachment to him personally : it was not from 
any fidelity to the recollections of the empire. It was resolved 
at any price to get rid of those imbecile counsellors, who 
thought mey might treat France like a country conquered by the 
2c2 
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emigrants. The people, determined to straighten the curved 
line of M. Ferrand, and to free themselves from a government 
which seemed determined to trample on all that was dear to 
France. In this state of things, some looked upon Bonaparte 
as a liberator, but the greater number looked upon him as an 
instrument. In this last character he was viewed by the old 
republicans, and by a new generation, who thought they 
caught a glimpse of liberty in promises, and who were blind 
enough to believe that the idol of France would be restored by 
Napoleon. 

In February, 1815, while every thing was preparing at 
Elba for the approaching departure of Napoleon, Murat ap- 
plied to the court of Vienna for leave to march through the 
Austrian provinces of upper Italy an army directed on France. 
It was on the 26th of the same month that Bonaparte escaped 
from Elba. These two fects were necessarily connected together ; 
for, in spite of Murat's extravagant ideas, he never could have 
entertained the expectation of obliging the King of France, by 
the mere force of arms, to acknowledge his continued pos- 
session of the throne of Naples. Since the return of Louis 
XVIII., the cabmet of the Tuileries had never regarded Murat 
in any other light than as a usurper, and I know from good au- 
thority, that the French plenipotentiaries at the congress of 
Vienna, were specially instructed to insist that the restoration 
of the tiirone of Naples in fevour of the Bourbons of the two 
Sicilies, should be a consequence of the restoration of the 
throne of France. I also know that the proposition was firmly 
opposed on the part of Austria, who had always viewed with 
jealousy the occupation of three thrones of Europe by the 
single house of Bourbon. 

According to information, for the authenticity of which I 
can vouch, the following were the plans which Napoleon con- 
ceived at Elba. Almost immediately after his arrival in 
France, he was to order the marshals on whom he could best 
rely, to defend to the utmost the entrances to the French ter 
ritory and the approaches to Paris, by a pivot movement round 
the triple line of fortresses which gird the north and east of 
France. Davoust was in petto singled out for the defence of 
Paris. He was to arm the inhabitants of the suburbs, and to 
have, besides, twenty thousand men of the national guard at 
his disposal. Napoleon, not being aware of the situation of 
the 'allies, never supposed that they could concentrate their 
forces, and march against him so speedily as they did. He 
hoped to take them by surprise, and defeat their projects, by 
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making Murat march upon Milan, and by stirring up insur- 
rections in Italy. The Po being once crossed, and Murat 
approaching the capital of Italy, Napoleon with the corps of 
Suchet, Brune, Grouchy and Massena, augmented by troops 
sent, by forced marches, to Lyons, was to cross the Alps, and 
revolutionize Piedmont. There, having recruited his army 
and joined the Neapolitans in Milan, he was to proclaim the 
independence of Italy, unite the whole country under a single 
chie^ and then march at the head of a hundred thousand men 
on Vienna, by the Julian Alps, across which victory had con- 
ducted him in 1797. This was not all ; numerous emissaries 
scattered through Poland and Hungary were to foment discord, 
and raise the cry of liberty and independence, to alarm Russia 
and Austria. It must be confessed it would have been an ex- 
traordinary spectacle to see Napoleon giving liberty to Europe, 
in revenge for not having succeeded in enslaving her. 

By means of these bold manoeuvres and vast combinations. 
Napoleon calculated that he would have the advantage of 
commencing the military operations. Perhaps his genius was 
never more fully developed than in this vast conception. Ac- 
cording to this plan, he was to extend his operations over a 
line of five hundred leagues, from Ostend to Vienna, by the 
Alps and Italy; to provide himself with immense resources 
of every kind ; to prevent the Emperor of Austria from march- ' 
ing his troops against France, and probably force him to ter- 
minate a war, from which the hereditary provinces would have 
exclusively suffered. Such was the bright prospect which 
presented itself to Napoleon, when he stepped on board the 
vessel which was to convey him from Elba to France. But 
the mad precipitation of Murat put Europe on the alert, and 
the brilliant illusion vanished like a dream. 

After being assured that all vras tranquil, and that the royal 
family was secure against every danger, I myself set out at 
four o'clock on the morning of the 12th of March, taking the 
road to Lille. Nothing extraordinary occurred until I arrived 
at the post-office of Fins, in front of which were drawn up a 
great number of carriages, which had arrived before mine, and 
the owners of which, like myself, were impatiently waiting for 
horses. I soon observed that some one called the post-master 
aside, in a way which did not appear entirely exempt from 
mystery, and I acknowledge I felt some degree of alarm. I 
was in the room in which the travellers were waiting, and my 
attention vras attracted by a large bill fixed against the wall. 
It was printed in French and Russian, and it proved to be the 
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order of the, day M^iich I had been fortunate enough to obtain 
from the Emperor Alexander to secure posthorses, &c., from 
the requisitions of the allied troops. 

X was standing looking at the bill when the post-master 
came into the room, and advanced towards me : — ^ Sir," said 
he, " that is an order of the day which saved me from ruin.** 
— ** Then, surely you would not harm the man by whom it is 
Mgned/' "I know you, Sir, I recognised you imme- 
diately. I saw you in Paris, when you were director of the 
post-office, and you granted a just claim which I had upon 
you. I have now come to tell you that they are harnessing 
two horses to your calash, and you may set off at full speed.^ 
The worthy man had assigned to my use the only twoliorses 
at his disposal ; his son performed the office of postilion, and 
I set off, to the no small dissatis^tion of some of the travellers 
who had arrived before me, and who, perhaps, had as good . 
reasons as I to avoid the presence of Napoleon. 

I arrived at Lille at eleven o'clock on the night of the 21 st. 
Here I encountered another vexation, though not of an alarm- 
ing kind. The gates of the town were closed, and I was 
obliged to content myself with a miserable night's lodging in 
he suburb. 

I entered Lille on the 22d and Louis XVIII. arrived on 
the 23d. His majesty also found the gates closed, and more 
than an hour elapsed before an order could be obtained for 
opening them ; for the Duke of Orle^ois, who commanded the 
town, was inspecting the troops when his majesty arrived. 
The king viras perfectly well received at Lille. There indeed 
appeared some symptoms of defection, but it must be acknow- 
ledged that the officers of the old army had been so singularly 
sacrificed to the promotion of the returned emigrants, that it 
was very natural the former should hail the return of the man 
who had so often led them to victory. I put up at the Hotel 
de Gand, certainly without forming any prognostic respecting 
the future.' residence*; of the king. When I saw his majesty's 
retinue I went down and stood at the door of the hotel, where, 
as soon as Louis XVIII. perceived me, he distmguished me 
from among all the persons who were awaiting his arrival, and 
holding out his hand for me to kiss, he said, *' Follow me, 
M. de Bourrienne." 

On entering the apartments prepared for him the king ex- 
pressed to me his satis&ction of my conduct since the resto- 
ration, and especially during the short interval I had discharged 
the functions of prefect of & police. He did me the honour 
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to invite me to breakfast with him. The conversation na- 
turally turned on the events of the day, of which every one 
present spoke according to his hopes or fears. Observing 
that Louis XVIII. concun*ed in Berthier's discouraging view 
of affairs, I ventured to repeat what I had already said at the 
Tuileries, that judging from the disposition of the sovereigns 
of Europe, and the information which I had received, it ap- 
peared very probable that his majesty would be seated on his 
throne in three months. Berthier bit his nails as he did when 
he wanted to leave the army of Egypt and return to Paris to 
the object of his adoration. I could perceive that the king 
regarded my observation as one of those compliments to which 
he was accustomed ; and that he had no great confidence in 
the fulfilment of my prediction. However, wishing to seem 
to believe it, he said what he had more than hinted before : 
** M. de Bourrienne, as long as I am king, you shall be my 
prefect of the police." 

It was Louis XVlII.*s decided resolution to remain in 
Prance as long as he could ; but the Napoleon fever, which 
spread like an epidemy among the troops, had infected the 
garrison of Lille. Mortier expressed to me his well-foimded 
fears, and repeatedly recommended me to urge the king to 
quit Lille speedily, in order to avoid any hial occurrence. 
During the two days I passed with his majesty, I entieated 
him to yield to the imperious circumstances in which he was 
placed. At length the king, with deep regret, consented to 
go, and I left Lille the day before that fixed for his majesty's 
departure. 

In September, 1814, the king had appointed me charg6- 
d'afi^ires from France to Hamburg, but not having received 
orders to repair to my post, I hav€ not hitherto mentioned 
this nomination. However, when Louis XVIII. was on the 
point of leaving France, he bought that my presence in Ham- 
Dorg might be useful for the purpose of making him acquainted 
with all that might interest him m the north of Germany. Bat 
it was not there that danger was to be apprehended. Them 
were two pmnts to be watdied : the head-quarters of Napoleoii 
Jind the kmg's council at Ghent. I lost no time in repairing 
to a city where I was sure of finding a great many friends. On 
passing through Brussels I alighted at the Hotel de Belierue, 
where the Duke de Bern arrived shortly after me. His royal 
highness diea invited me to breakfast with him, and coiiv«rsed 
with me veiy oonfidentially. I afterwards eoodnued mj 
JoQimey. 
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CHAPTER XLL 



sage to Madame de Bourrieime on the soth of Marchr-Napoleon's 
nocturnal entrance into Paris— General Berton sent to my family by 
Caulincourt— Recollection of old persecutions— General Driesen— Solu*. 
tion of an emigma— Seals placed on my effects— Useless searches— Per- 
secution of women— Madame dc StaSl and Madame de R^camier — 
Paris during the hundred days— The federates and patriotic soDg»— 
Declaration of the plenipotentiaries at Vienna. 

At Lille, and afterwards at Hamburg, I received letters 
from my feunily, which I had looked for with great impatience. 
They contained particulars of what had occurred relative 
to me since Bonaparte's return to Paris. Two hours after my 
departure, Madame de Bourrienne also left Paris, accompanied 
by her children, and proceeded to an asylum which had been 
offered her seven leagues from the capital. She left, at my 
house in Paris, her sister, two of her brothers, and her friend 
the Countess Neuilly, who had resided with us since her 
return from emigration. 

On the very morning of my wife's departure, namely, the 20th 
of March, aman,'with whom I had always been on a footing of 
friendship, and who was entirely devoted to Bonaparte, sent to 
request that Madame de Bounienne would call on him, as he 
wished to speak to her on most important and urgent busi- 
ness. My sjster-in-law informed the person who brought the 
message, that my vtrife had left Paris ; but she begged a friend 
to accompany her, and went herself to the individual, whose 
name will be, probably, guessed, though I do not mention it. 
The person wno came with the message to my house, put 
many questions to Madame de Bourrienne's sister respecting 
my absence, and §dvised her, above all things, to conjure me 
not to follow the king; he observed, that the cause of 
Louis XVIII. was utterly lost, and that I should do well 
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to retire quietly to Burgundy, as there was no doubt of my 
obtaining the emperor's pardon. 

At nine o'clock on the same evening, which was the very 
hour of Bonaparte's arrival at the Tuileries, a lady, who was a 
friend of my femily, and whose son served in the young guards 
called and requested to see Madame de Bourrienne. She refused 
to come into the house lest she should be seen, and my sister- 
in-law went down to the garden to speak to her without a light. 
This lady's brother had been, on the preceding night, to Fon- 
tainbleau to see Bonaparte, and he had directed his sister to 
desire me to remain in Paris, and to retain my post in the pre- 
fecture of the police, as I was sure of a full and complete 
pardon. 

Nothing could be more gloomy than Bonaparte's entrance 
into Paris. He arrived at night, in the midst of a thick fog. 
The streets were almost deserted, and a vague feeling of terror 
prevailed almost generally in the capital. On the morning of 
the 21st, General Berton, who has smce been the victim of his 
mad enterprises, called at my house, and requested to speak 
with me and Madame de Bourrienne. He was received by 
my wife's sister and brothers, and he said he came from M. de 
Caulincourt, to renew the assurances of safety which had 
already been given to me. I was, I confess, very sensible to 
these proofs of friendship when they came to my knowledge ; 
but I did not, for a single moment, repent the course I adopted. 
I could not forget the intrigues of which I had been the object 
since 1811, nor the continual threats of arrest which, during 
that year, had not left me a moment's quiet ; and since I now, 
revert to that time, I may take the opportunity of explaining 
how, in 1814, 1 was made acquainted with the real causes of 
the persecution to which I had been a prey. A person, whose 
name prudence forbids me mentioning, communicated to me 
the following letter, the original copy of which is in my pos- 



MONSIEUR LE Due DE BaSSANO, 

I send you some very important documents respecting the 
Sieur Bourrienne ; and I heg you will make me a confidential 
report on this afiair. Keep these documents for yourself alone. 
This business demands the utmost secrecy. Every thing in- 
duces me to believe that Bourrienne has carried on a series of 
intrigues with London. Bring me the report on Thursday, I 
pray God, &c. 

Napoleon* 
Paris, December 35, iSil. 
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I could DOW deariy pereenre yfkaX to me had hilheito beai 
enveloped in obscurity ; but I wis not, as yet, made acquainted 
with the documents mentioned in Napoteon's epistle. Still, 
however, the canse of his animosity directed against me was 
an enigma, which I was unable to guess ; but I obtained its 
solution sometime afterwards. 

General Driesen, who was the governor of Mittau while 
Louis XVIII. resided in that town, came to Paris in 1814. 
I had been well acquainted with him in 1810, at Hamburg, 
where he lived for a considerable time. While at Mittau he 
conceived a diivalrous and enthusiastic firiendship for the King 
of France. We were at first distrustful of each other; but 
afterwards the most intimate confidence arose between us. 
General Driesen looked forward widi certainty to the letum 
of the Bourbons to France; and in the course of our firequent 
conversations on his &vourite theme, he gradually threw off 
all reserve, and at length disclosed to me that he was main- 
taining a correspondence vrith die king. He told me that he 
had sent to Uartwell several drafb for proclamations, widi 
none of which, he said, die king was satisfied. On showing 
me the copy of the last of these diafb, I firankly told him, that 
I was quite of the king's opinion as to its unfitness. I ob- 
served, that if the king should one day return to France, and 
act as the general advised, he would not keep possession of 
his throne six months. Driesoi then requested me to dic- 
tate a draft for a proclamaticm conformably with my ideas. 
This I consented to do, on one condition, viz. that he would 
never mention my name in connection vrith the business, either 
in writing or conversation. General Driesen promised tins, 
and I then dictated to him a draft which I would now candidly 
lay before the reader if I had a copy of it. I may add, that 
in the different proclamations of Louis XVIII., I remarked 
several passages precisely corresponding with the draft I had 
dictated at Hamburg. 

During the four years which intervened between my return 
to Paris and the downfal of Ae empire, it seversd times 
occurred to me that General Driesen had betrayed my secret; 
and on his very first visit to me after the restoration, our con- 
versation happening to turn on Hamburg, I asked him whether 
he had not disclos^ what I widied him to conceal ? ** Well," 
said he, '^ there is no harm in telling the truth now. After 
you had left Hamburg, the king wrote to me, inquking the 
name of the author of the last draft I had sent him, which 
was very different from all that had preceded it I did not 
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answer fliis question ; but the king haying repeated it in a 
second letter, -and having demand^ an answa:, I was com- 
I)elled to break my promise to you ; and I put into the post- 
office of GothenbCTg, in Sweden, a lett» for the king, in which 
I mentioned your name." 

The mystery was now revealed to me. I clearly saw what 
had excited in Napoleon's mind the suspicion that I was car- 
rying on intrigues with England. I have no doubt as to the 
way in which the affiur came to his knowledge. The king 
must have disclosed my name to one of those persons vdiose 
situations placed them above the suspicion of any betrayal of 
confidence, and thus the circumstance must have reached the 
ear of Bonaparte. This is not a mere hypothesis ; for I well 
know how promptly and fedthfully Napoleon vras informed of 
all that was said and done at Hartwell. 

Having shown General Driesen Napoleon's accusatory letter, 
he begged that I would intrust him with it for a day or two, 
saying he would show it to the king at a private audience. 
His object was to serve me, and to excite Louis XVIII.'s 
interest in my behalf, by briefly relating to him the whole 
aiBdr. The general came to me on leaving the Tuileries, and 
assured me that the king, after perusing the letter, had ob- 
served, that I might think myself very happy in not having 
been shot. I know not whether Napoleon was afterwards 
informed of the details of this affair, which certainly had no 
connection with any intrigues with England, and which, after 
all, would have been a mere peccadillo in comparison with 
the conduct I thought it my duty to adopt at the time of the 
restoration. 

Meanwhile, Madame de Bourrienne informed me by an 
express, that seals were to be placed on the effects of all 
the persons included in the decree of Lyons, and consequently 
upon mine. As soon as my wife received information of this 
she quitted her retreat, and repaired to Paris to fcice the 
storm. On the 29th of March, at nine in the evening, the 
police-agents presented themselves at my house. Madame de 
bourrienne remonstrated against the measure, and the undue 
hour that was chosen for its execution ; but all was in vain, 
and there was no alternative but to submit. 

But the matter did not end with the first formalities per- 
formed by Fouch^'s alguazils. During the month of May, 
seven persons were appointed to examine my papers, and 
among the inquisitorisd septemvirate were two men well 
known, and filling high situations. One of these executed 
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his commissioDy but the other, sensible of the odium attached 
to it, wrote to say he was unwell, and never camft. The num- 
ber of my inquisitors, in domo, was thus reduced to six. They 
behaved with great rudeness, and executed their mission with 
a rigour and severity exceedingly painful to my femily. They 
carried their search so far as to rummage the pockets of my 
old clothes, and even to imrip the linings. All this was 
done in the hope of finding something that would compro- 
mise me in the eyes of the new master of France. But I was 
not to be caught in that way ; and before leaving home, I 
had taken such precautions as to set my mind perfectly at 



However, those who had declared themselves strongly 
against Napoleon, were not the only persons who had reason 
to be alarmed at his return. Women even, by a system of 
inquisition unworthy of the emperor, but unfortunately quite 
in unison with his hatred of all liberty, were condemned to 
exile, and had cause to apprehend further severity. It is for 
the exclusive admirers of the- chief of the empire to approve of 
every thing which proceeded from him, even his rigour against 
a defenceless sex : it is for them to laugh at the misery of a 
woman, and a writer of genius, condemned, without any form 
of trial, to the most severe punishment, short of death. For 
my part, I saw neither justice nor pleasantry in the exile of 
Madame de Chevreuse, for having had the courage (and 
courago was not common then, even among men) to say that 
she was not made to be the jailer of the Queen of Spain.* In 
the communications between the illustrious exile of Coppet 
and the emperor, (as for example in the interview between 
the latter and young Baron Augustus de Stael, which I have 
described,) I leave the unprejudiced reader to determine on 
which side was the advantage of dignity of conduct and 
greatness of mind. * On Napoleon's return from the isle of 
Elba, Madame de Stael was in a state of weakness, which ren- 
dered her unable to bear any sudden and violent emotion. 
This debilitated state of health had been produced by her 
flight from Coppet to Russia, immediately after the birth of 
the son, who was the fruit of her marriage with M. Rocca. In 
spite of the danger of a journey in such circumstances, she 
saw greater danger in staying where she was, and she set out 

* Napoleon, on being informed of this remark said, "She would Mke 
to act the part of the Duchess de Chevreuse, of the Fronde i but I will let 
her see that she has not to deal with a minor king." Madame de Chev- 
reuse died of a broken heart, caused by her exile. 
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dn her new exile. That exile was not of long duration ; but 
Madame de Stael never recovered firom the effect of the alarm 
and fatigue it occasioned her. 

Hie name of the authoress of " Corinne/' naturally calls to 
mind that of the friend who was most faithful to her in mis- 
fortune, and who was not herself screened from the severity 
of Napoleon, by the just and universal admiration of which 
she was the object. In 1815, Madame R6camier did not 
leave Paris, to which she had retymed in 1814, though her 
exile was not revoked. I know positively that Hortense as- 
sured her of the pleasure she would feel in receiving her, and 
that Madame R^camier, as an excuse for declining the pe- 
rilous honour, observed, that she had determined never again 
to appear in the world, as long as her friends should be per- 
secuted. 

The frequent interviews between Madame R^camier and 
Madame de Stael were not calculated to bring Napoleon to 
sentiments and measures of moderation. He became more 
and more irritated at this friendship between two women 
formed for each other's society ; and, on the occasion of one of 
Madame de R^camier's journeys to Coppet, he informed her, 
through the medium of FoucM, that she was perfecdy at 
liberty to go to Switzerland, but not to return to Paris : " Ah I 
Monseigneur, a great man may be pardoned for the weakness 
of loving women, but not for fearing them." This was the 
only reply of Madame Recamier to Fouch^, when she set out 
for Coppet.* 

I haa not an opportunity of observing the aspect of Paris 
during that memorable period, recorded in history by the name 
of the hundred days ; but the letters which I received at the 
time, together with all that I afterwards heard, concurred in 



* The beautiful Madame Recamier, -whose pure reputation stood unas- 
Bailed during those stormy times in which few escaped censure, was 
residing witib Madame de StaSl, to whom she had heroically devoted 
herself, when one of the Prussian princes, who had been made prisoner 
at Eylau, and who was proceeding to Italy by Napoleon's permission. 
Alighted at the castle of Coppet, with the intention of resting only for a 
few hours. Here, however, he was detained during the whole of the 
summer by the charms of Madame Recamier, who was voluntarily 
sharing the exile of her friend. This lady, and the young prince, both 
considered themselves as the victims of Napoleon, and their common 
hatred of him, whom they looked upon as their oppressor, probably 
engendered the interest which they mutually conceived for each other. 
Insulted with an ardent passion, the prince, in spite of the difficulties 
which hia exalted rank naturally suggested^ conceived the idea of marry- 
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assuring me that the capital never presoited so melandKily a 
picture as during those tnree months. No one felt any cooft- 
dence in the duration of Napoleon's second reign ; and it was 
said, without any sort of reserve, that Fouch^, while serving 
the cause of usurpation, would secretly betray it. The future 
was viewed with alarm, and the present with dissatisfaction. 
The sight of the federates who paraded the Faubourgs and the 
Boulevards, vociferating, ^' The republic f<»r ererf and 
*^ Death to the royalists!" their sanguinary songs, the reTO- 
lutionary airs played in our theatres, all tended to produce a 
fearful torpor in the public mind, and the issue of the imp&ad- 
ing events was anxiously awaited. 

One of the circumstances, which, at the commencement of 
the hundred days, most contributed to open the eyes of those 
who were yet dazzled by the past glory of Napoleon, was the 
assurance with which he declared thait the empress and his 
son would be restored to him, though nothing warranted that 
announcement. It was evident that he could not count on 
any ally ; and in spite of the prodigious activity with which 
a new army was raised, those persons must have been blind 
indeed who could imagine the possibility of his triumj^iing 
over Europe, again armed to oppose him. I deplor^ the 
inevitable disasters which Bonaparte's bold enterprise would 
entail; but I had such certain information respecting the inten- 
tions of the allied powers, and the spirit which animated the 
plenipotentiaries at Vienna, that I could not for a moment 
doubt the issue of the conflict. Thus, I was not at all sur- 
prised, when I received at Hamburg the minutes of the con^ 
lerences at Vienna, dated May 1815. 

When the first intelligence of Bonaparte's landing was re- 
ceived at Vienna, it must be confessed that very little had been 
done at the Congress ; for measures calculated to reconstruct 
a solid and durable order of things, could only be firamed and 
adopted deliberately, and upon mature reflection. Louis 

ingr Madame lUcamier. He communicated Ms de8ig:ns to Madame de 
StaeU whose poetic imagination prompted her to favoiir a scheme that 
was calculated to diffuse a sort of romantic interest over Coppet, The 
prince was recalled to Berlin, but absence iH'oduced no chanire in 
his sentiments. He still ardently prosecuted his suit ; but Madame lU* 
camier constantly declined this unexpected elevation, either from natural 
generosity of feeling, or from her catholic i»rejudices against divcnrce. 

** To this circumstance we are indebted for the picture of Corinne* 
which is accounted one of the most original creations of QeranTs pencil. 
The prince ordered the picture as a compliment to Madame lUcamier.** 
^Metnoriai de Sainte Byline, voL vi. part VII. p. 20C. (E. Ed.) 
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XVIII. had instructed his plenipotentiaries to defend and 
support the principles of justice and the law of nations, so as 
to secure the rights of all parties, and avert the chances of a 
new war. The congress was occupied with these important 
objects, when intelligence was received of Napoleon's de- 
parture from Elba, and his landing at the Gulf of Juan. The 
plenipotentiaries then signed the protocol of the conferences 
to which I have above alluded. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 



Correspondence from Vienna, Ghent, and Copenhagen— Extracts from 
the letters of M. de Talleyrand, Count FTanpois de Jaucourt, and tfao 
Marquis de Bonnay. 

I WILL now present to the reader some extracts from official 
btters which I received from M. de Talleyrand at Vienna, from 
Count Franpois de Jaucourt at Ghent, and from the Marquis 
de Bonnay ^t Copenhagen. The Count de Jaucourt had, in 
consequence of M. de Talleyrand's departure for the congress, 
received from the king the portfolio of foreign affairs. After 
I wrote to M. de Talleyrand, acquainting him with my arrival 
in Hamburg, I received an answer, dated Vienna, April 19, 
1815, in which he informed me, that the allied troops were 
approaching the French fi-ontiers with all possible speed. " In 
the military measures," said he, " the greatest energy and ac- 
tivity every where prevails. The Russian troops, who were 
on the Vistula, have arrived in Bohemia four days sooner than 
they were expected, and will reach the Rhine at the same 
time with the Austrian troops. It is expected that operations 
will commence about the middle of May, and the immense 
resources which have been combined, leave no doubt respect- 
ing the issue of the events. Murat, thinking that at a moment 
when all the powers are uniting their efforts against Bonaparte, 
he would experience few obstacles in Italy, has entered the 
legations with his army, and advanced upon the Po. But he 
failed in an attack upon the bridge head of Occhio Bello, and 
has been obliged to retire. Since then, the Austrian troops, 
who ai*e daily receiving reinforcements, have gained some ad- 
vantages over Murat in the direction of Modena." 

In my new place of abode, I did not wish to multiply my 
correspondence uselessly, and having rarely any thing of im- 
portance to communicate to M. de Talleyrand, I did not often 
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address myself to him. In a second letter whkk. I recehred 
from that minister^ dated Vknna, March 5th, he very obligingly 
requested me to write oftener. In that letter he observed, 
** Since you receiyed my communication of the 19th of April, 
you will have learned that the Duke d'Angoul^me has been 
unable to maintain himself, as we hoped he would, in the 
southern provinces. France is, therefore, for the moment, en- 
tirely under the yoke of Bonaparte; but hostilities against 
him will not commence for some time, because it is wished to 
attack him simultaneously on all points, and vrith great masses. 
The most perfect concord prevails among the powers with re-» 
spect to the military measures. The vrar is carried on against 
Murat with a degree of success which warrants the hope that 
it will not be of long duration. He has made two successivQ 
applications for an armistice, which has not been granted.'' 

These extracts say more respecting the afiairs of the time, 
than any reflections with which I could accompany them. 
"Without further preamble, therefore, I lay before my readers a 
third letter of M. de Talleyrand, who, at the time he wrote it, 
was impatiently looked for at Ghent. When I urged M. de 
Jaucourt to siend me my credentials, which I had not been 
able to obtain in the hurry of my departure, he wrote to me in 
a letter, dated the 12th of May, " We daily expect M. de 
Talleyrand here, and I shall not &il to remind him of your 
credentials." The following is the letter from M. de Talley- 
rand, which I have just mentioned : I need scarcely draw the 
reader's attention to the allusions it contains relative to those 
acts of the congress which I have already adverted to— 

Sir, 
Bonaparte, since his arrival in Paris, having first denied the 
authenticity of the declaration of the iSih of March, and next en- 
deavoured to weaken its effect by different publications, somo 
persons here have thought that it would be advisable to draw up 
a second. The congress submitted this question to the considera- 
tion of a committee who presented its report in the conference of 
the 12th instant. That report, after confinning the intentions 
manifested by the powers in the declaration of the 13th of March, 
refuting the sophisms of Bonaparte, and exposing his imposture, 
concludes, that his position with respect to Europe not being 
changed, either by the first success of his enterprise, or by his 
offer of ratifying the treaty of Paris, a second declaration is in 
no degree necessary. I have the honour to send you some copies 
of the minutes of the conference in which the report is literally 
inserted. From these documents you will perceive that Eun^e 
18 not making war for the king, or on his appeal, hut that she ii 
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making war on her own account, because her interests reqiui9 tt^: 
and her safety demands |it. This is the coarse most satisfaotorjr 
to Louis XVIII., and most fevourable to his cause. • If it were 
supposed in France that war was renewed solelj for the interests' 
of me Idng, his subjects would regard him as the author of the 
disasters to which the conflict maj expose them. Such an opinioa 
could haye no other effect than to ahenate their affections from 
his majestj, and to induce them to espouse the cause of Bona- 
parte; instead of which, on the grounds on which the war i& 
maintained, its eyil consequences must be attributed to Bona- 
parte alone. It is important that every one should be convinced 
of this truth, especially in France. 

I cannot afford a better idea of what was doing at Vienna, 
tod especially of the opinions that were formed there, than by- 

S noting the letters of the first diplomatist of Europe, for such 
I. de Talleyrand undoubtedly proved himself at that diffi- 
cidt period. At Vienna he could not, as at Tilsit, support 
himself on the right of conquest : his task was to advocate 
the rights of the conquered, and ^et he induced the allied 
powers to acknowledge as a principle, the legitimacy of the 
throne of Naples in fe.your of a Bourbon prince, and at the 
tame time prevented Prussia firom aggrandizing herself too &r 
if)t the expense of Saxony. I soon received from M. F. de 
."^aucourt a letter fiilly explaining the instructions which the 
kmg wished to transmit to his diplomatic agents in foreign 
countries. As a supplement to his correspondence, M. de 
Jaucourt sent me the Journal Universel,* which was printed 
tinder the direction of the government. In his letter, whicbt 
was dated May 29, 1815, he observed, "The allied powers 
have no design of encroaching on the independence of the 
French nation ; they refrain from interfering in its internal go- 
remment, or even prescribing the choice of a sovereign ; but 
all their wishes and designs go to second their ally, Louis 
XVIII., and his august dynasty. The restoration of the legi- 
timate authority is the object of their efforts, as it will infalli* 
bly prove the consequence of their success." 

* M . Bertin, the elder, who gave so many proofs of his zeal In th» 
cause of the restoration, took refuge at Brussels after the 20th of March, 
and was invited to Ghent to edit the official journal of the king. The 
first number was printed under the title of Moniteur Universel j but at 
the moment when it was about to be published, M. Bertin received orders 
to substitute the title of Journal Universel, as the government of the 
Ketherlands dared not allow it to appear under the title of the " Official 
Journal of France." M. Bertin had the sole management of the papes 
mitU Louis XYIU.'s return to Etance. 
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*The preceding extracts are from letters which the ancients 
would have called de negotits ; those which I shall now sub- 
join are somewhat more de hominibus. They are copied from 
tihe correspondence addressed to me by the Marquis de Bon- 
ilay, Louis XVIII.'s minister at Copenhagen, which threw 
considerable light on what was then going on abroad, and on 
Ae opinion entertained of some men of the time. M. de 
Bonnay, who was a faithful servant of the king, was well 
aware of the dangers which threatened the monarchy before 
^ 20th of March. 

Being informed at Hamburg of the exertions which were 
making at the head-quarters of the imperial diplomacy to get 
Bonaparte's government acknowledged abroad { and knowing 
that the consuls appointed by the king had received letters 
stamped with the eagle, I communicated these facts to M. de 
Bonnay, who thus replied to me: *^ I thank you. Sir, for your 
information respecting the letters, stamped with the eagle, ad- 
dressed to the French consuls in the Baltic. I imm^iately 
found a pretence for recalling M. Desaugiers. I do not know 
whether you are acquainted with him. He is not a bad man, 
but he has the worst head in the world. At this moment, his 
horror at seeing the foreign troops enter France, has abso- 
lutely driven him mad. He wishes that Bonaparte had ended 
his days at Elba, or at the bottom of the sea. But since he is 
£urly in Paris, he would prefer seeing him reign tranquilly to 
the alternative of the evils with which the allied powers would 
visit France, under the pretence of delivering her. The king, 
he says, is nothing to him ; but France is every thing." 

While the French minister was making every eflfort ta 
induce the allied powers a second time to recognise the 
integrity of France, Prussia betrayed views of aggrandizement 
at the expense of Alsace, Lorrain, and French Flanders. It 
is true that all these aggrandizements were not for herself; 
but her intention was, Uiat those who partook of the spoil 
should give her an equivalent. The Marquis de Bonnay, 
being informed of these dispositions of Prussia, mentioned 
the subject to the Prussian minister at Copenhagen ; and on 
the 9th of Mav he wrote a letter to me, in which he said, 
** The stupid Prussian minister, with whom I remonstrated 
against his claims upon Saj^ony, his pretended rights of in- 
demnity, rights of conquest, &:c., observed to me, with great 
simplicity, that if the right of conquest were not admitted, 
France must return to what she was before the treaty of 
Westphalia. — * Very well,' said I, * but in that case I shall 
2 d2 
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regard you Only as the representative of the petty Marquis of 
Brandenburg, vowing fidelity, and doing homage to the 
republic of Poland for the duchy of Prussia. Your old 
acquaintance, the Prussian minister in Hamburg, is not such 
a fool as ours ; but I believe he is ill-disposed towards 
France; " 

In the same letter, the Marquis de Bonnay added, that he 

knew for a certainty that M. de M , who was sent to 

Vienna by Fouch^, had taken part in a dialogue to the fol« 
lowing effect: 

'* Do not go to war with us, and we will rid you of that 

man." — " Well, then, rid us of him at once/' .— 

** Would you like Ae King of Rome, or a regency ? " — 
« No." — "The Duke of Orleans?"— " No/' — "Well, 
Louis XVIII. ? since it must be so. But no nobility, no 
priestcraft, and, above all, no Blacas." — " Begin by ridding 
us of Bonaparte and all his race." 

In allusion to M. de Blacas, M. de Bonnay observed, 
** I am grieved to hear the universal outcry which is raised 
dgainst a man whose ascendancy appears to be indestructible, 
and whose presence about the king is said to be an irreme- 
diable evil. I know the king, and I know M. de Blacas. 
The latter has an upright heart and pure intentions : all his 
£iults arise from an excess of vanity and presumption ; but be 
is devoted to the king, and his majesty will never hear reason 
or truth as far as he is concerned." 

Bonaparte opened registers for the acceptance of his addi- 
tional act to the constitution of the empire ; and as he affected 
love of liberty, every individual was entiUed to give contrary 
votes, and to assign his reasons for so doing. M. Florian de 
Kergorlay published his vote, firmly rejecting the pretended 
additional act, on the groimd that its last article excluded the 
Bourbons for ever fi^m the throne of France. That he suf- 
fered no molestation for this act of courage, was doubtless 
owing to Camot, who behaved admirably on several occasions. 
The first step he took, on accepting the office of minister of 
the interior, was to despatch an order to La Vallette, who had 
again resumed the superintendence of the post-office, directing 
that the privacy of correspondence should be respected. 
M. de Bonnay wrote me a letter full of exultation on hearing 
of the protest of M. de Kergorlay. 

In another letter, dated the 29th of May, M. de Bonnay 
again said to me — 

It would appear, Sir, that at length you and I agrM aboat 
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M. de Blaoas. I believe I informed yon that I wrote to him 
candidly on all that eoncemed him. I should certainly be sorry to 
distress the king uselessly ; but it appears to me, that those who 
Attack his confidant, have observed more delicacy than they are 
accustomed to do in similar cases. My opinion still is, that he 
cannot remain in office. For if he should, I defy the king ever tt> 
form, what the English call, a solid administration. 

In spite of what M. de Bonnay says in this fragment of his 
correspondence, I did not concur with him so perfectly as he 
imagined on the subject of M. de Blacas, whom I always 
regarded as the principal author of the evils which assailed 
France in 1815. Another thing which much surprised me i« 
one of M. de Bonnay 's letters was, the rather unfavourable 
way in which he spoke of M. de Chateaubriand. Bonaparte, 
who was so well able to judge of men when he was not blinded 
by passion, did not hesitate to declare to his friends at 
St. Helena, that he would have had no chance of attempting 
his project had M. de Chateaubriand been at the head o>f 
affairs in 1814. On that point I was always of his opinion. 

I shall subjoin a few more extracts from the letters of 
M. de Bonnay, begging the reader to bear in mind that the 
opinions expressed in them are not mine, but those of a man 
sufficiently well-informed to represent the intelligent portion 
of the royalist party in 1815, though his prejudices, and the 
distance at which he was placed from the theatre of events, 
occasionally render the accuracy of his views doubtful. In 
June, 1815, he wrote to me thus : 

You reUeve me much by saying that you are sure the Duke 
of Orleans was sounded during his stay in Paris, and that he 
repelled all -tlie advances made to him. Heaven grant that he 
may continue in this favourable disposition ! . • ; . . 

Though the Journal de Gand says nothing on the subject, it 
appears to me evident that the proclamation of the king to the 
French people, which is parcelled out to us by the German 
journals; is authentic, and that it is the work of M. de Lally- 
ToUendal. It is even more verbose than the report of M. de 
Chateaubriand, and that is too much so. How I wish that the 
mrrival of M. de TaUeyrand would put an end to all this 
scribbling. 

Again in June, 1815, my correspondent says — 
i I am pressed for. time to-day, and, therefore, write you a 
hurried letter. If Berthier has fallen from 2k window, he doubt* 
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l6M threw himself ouU Y<m will eak wh/l You will tell me 
what he said to you at Brussels, but do we know what be b«« 
done since t The German journals informed us that he was mider 
miperrision, apd that he wished to return to France in disguise* 
Are we sure that he was not c<»npromised b j some correspondenca 
which was seized 1 

Copenhairen» Jme 17, 1815. 

At length, Sir» this eternal congress is at an end. Prince 
Tallejrand wrote to me on the 7th, to sa^ that he would sign the 
minute on the 9th, and that he would immediatelj set out for 
Obent. He leaves the Duke d'Alberg to sign the copies. 

In spite of all that the Parisian journals maj saj on the sub- 
ject, I am convinced that the Champ de Mai has not made a 
single dupe in France, nor obtained one partisan for Bonaparte. 
It is a farce which the Parisians have witnessed so often, that 
thejnow look on and shrug their shoulders. The eleven depart- 
ments which did not answer the appeal, spoke more loudlj than 
any who were present ; and if Bonaparte s speech be well ana- 
lyzed. It will be found that he possesses little of the confidence 
which he affects. 

June SOth. 
. The postscript of the Borsen-hall has put us on the rack, and 
possibly we shall not be relieved for the next eight-and-fort j hours* 
iBut if m the interval no courier or estafette arrive, I shall begin 
to think that the affair has not been of much consequence, or at 
any rate, that it has not had an unfavourable termination ; for bad 
news flies apace. I confess I do not like the idea of Bonaparte 
having struck the first blow. I do not like that attack in the night, 
which was, perhaps, a surprise : I detest those battles which are 
Still going on at the departure of the courier — a phrase invented 
to conceal a defeat — in short, I shall be all anxiety until the 
jsrrival of your next letter. ..••« «» 

This moment the arrival of a Swedish estafette has relieved all 
xay apprehensions, by informing me of the happy issue of the 
attack of the 16th, which very likely commenced on the 15th. I 
cannot conceive how it was tnat the Duke of Wellington allowed 
himself to be taken unawares. He left Brussels on the morning 
of the 16th to make a reconnaissance, and calculated on returning 
in the evening. He must (if he took the right road) have 
found the battle commenced at six leagues from his own hotel. 
The Prince of Orange must have acquired great honour by sus-v 
tainingthe shock ond repulsing, with great loss, as the letter says, 
Bonaparte and his eighty thousand men. You must excuse me 
for not deploring the loss of tlie Duke of Brunswick, who was not 
fTood for much except on the day of a battle. I hope to hear the 
details aAer to-morrow. 
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i An ofieer» wKo left Paris on the 4ih of June, and irho, 
trusting to hit memory, did not take any papen with him, gare 
to the Duke of Wellington all the requisite details respecting 
the fi>rce and distribution of the French army. According to s 
calculation, including all who were expected to j(»n the army, 
the troops of the Ime amount to two hundred and twenty-serea 
thousand men, and the national guards to between one hundred* 
and one hundred and fiftj thousand* The infantry is good, and 
in excellent condition; the cavalry poor and unclothed. The 
light artillery is better than might hare been expected ; and 
what is luckier than all for Bonaparte, there are five hundred 
pieces of artillery. The fortresses are in bad condition, and ill 
provisioned, with the exception of Lille, Valenciennes, and. 
Cond6, which are intrusted to the national guard and the old 
disbanded soldiers. I hope that some of them will soon open 
their gates. 

It is a great thing to have foiled Bonaparte's first enterprise^ 
He can now neither recede nor stand still. The Austriani 
would do well to enter without waiting for the Russians. They 
bave not 40,000 men before them. 

A letter from M. de Stael (written perhaps to the prince royal 
himself) dated the 2d of May, states that Bonaparte can hold out 
no longer, and that France is divided into two parties, one in 
fevour of a republic (for which Benjamin Constant writes and 
preaches) the other in favour of the Duke of Orleans. This 
party is composed of all those who are too deeply stained to 
expect to be employed by the king. 

You name my most confidential and intimate friend, when yoa 
speak of Pozzo-di-Borgo. I can answer for him as for myself. 
The king has not a better or a more useful servant. It is now 
sixteen years since he and I have been united in heart and 
opinion. I have constantly said that no man in Europe was better 
fitted to oppose and overthrow Bonaparte. Pozzo-di-Borffo is cer- 
tainly not one of those who least contributed to his first fall : and 
I confidently hope that he will powerfully aid the second. He if 
one of the ablest men of the day ; and I may add that he pos- 
sesses a noble heart, and is incapable of compromising prin- 
ciples. It is sometimes useful for him to have some one by him 
to moderate his warmth : but this is the man we should secure, if 
Russia will only resign him. Be assured that to serve France 
is his sole ambition ; and in fact he belongs to the king, since he 
ia a Corsican.. 

Copenhagen, June 27, 1815* 

The great events which have occurred seem to overwhelm nd« 

We bow beneath their weight, and are unable to measure their 

extent, or calculate their results. It takes some time to arrangpe 

them in one's head. The news is scarcely credible ; it seems, if 
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I auij say m, too good to be trae. Sucli are mj imprefsioiiA 
after perosing the poatsciipt of the Borsen-balli Dare we beliere 
t^ 15,000 piiacMiera, and 200 pieces of cannon have been taken? 
will thope not be a deduction firoin this 1 If the next p€«t or some 
,weleome courier should confirm all and eveiy thing, it is 
evident that Bonaparte is lost bejond redemption, and &t your 
piophecj of the long's return in the month of August, will be 

Julj 16, 1616. 

Instead of waiting till August, jou will have returned to Paris 
cn theSth of Jul j, for I presimie that you arrived in time to witness 
the entrance of the king. Honoured be the prophet ! I hope to 
xeceiye a letter from jou by next post.* 

Jolj 25, 1815. 

How happens it that all confidential places are given away, 
«nd that I do not find your name on any list? How happens it, 
•n the contrary, that 1 find names which would seem to exclude 
yours 1 When you have time you must give me a key to this, 
and many other riddles • 

At what time, and in what place, was the choice of Fouch^ de- 
termined upon ] Who made the election! Did it come from, 
the heart of the king ?... 

I thank you for the quotaticm of that sublime passage from the 
king's letter to Prince Talle3rrand, relative to the bridge of Jena.*}- 
The French used the Prussians ill, and the Prussians are now 
taking their revenge. When will concord resume her sway over 
this earth? When shall we see peace and justice hand in hand 1 
Though I dislike national hatred, yet if the French must cheridi 
«ny, I would rather it should be directed against the Prussians 
tium against any other nation of the continent. 

Anguflt. 

As to Bremras Blueher, and his Prussians, who are more bar- 
barous than the ancient Gauls, our indignation ag^nst them will, 
I doubt not, descend to our children's children. I hope, how- 
ever, that the other allies will bring tiiem to reason, and that we 
shall not be forced to obtain justice for ourselves, an alternative 
which may cause the sac'rifiee of some millions of men in a few 
months. The foreign armies, it is true, would be exterminated ; 
but France would be more ravaged, more desolated, and more 
jruined than Spain has been after a six years' war. 

* The reader will recollect that while Louis XVIII. was at lille, pre- 
vious to his departure from France, I mentioned to his mi^esty my con- 
viction that he would be restored to his throne before three months. 

t The letter here alluded to is that in which Louis XVIII. expresaed his 
determination, that if the PrussiaDs persisted in their desipi of destro7inf> 
the teidce of Jena, he would station himself upon it at the moment of its 
being hlown up. 
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Ansrost 26, 1810. 

There is a man whom jou name as the Marquis de Carahas 
(the Duke d'Alberg). It is he who has done all, appointed eyerj 
one, decided, and disposed of every thing. How happens it that 
Prince Tallejrand did not himself form his ministry ] Wb j has 
he shown so much deference to the choice of another ? Is it sub- 
jection, seduction, or indifference 1 

How does it happen, that since M. de Talleyrand, who sees 
and listens to you ; who hears and reads the truth every where ; 
and who knows that natives and foreigners agree as to the neces- 
sity of a vigorous government, capable of punishing crime, and 
restoring morality and good principles ; how happens it, I say, 
that M. de Talleyrand should obstinately persevere in a system 

of tolerance resembling carelessness 1 .1 am sometimes 

thinking he is merely looking forward to the meeting of the 
chambers; and that then, if he should obtain all the support 
which he requires, he will adopt a different course, and perhaps 
himself destroy die instruments he has employed. If the royalists 
jnove themselves cahn, prudent, and sensible ; if they show that 
their strengtii is in their minds, and not in tiieir lungs, France 
will be at their feet, and consequently at the feet of the king ; but 
they must not be furious and extravagant, like the brawling party 
of our poor right side, which has done us so much harm.* 

You tell me nothing about the armv. As well as I can judge 
at the distance at which I am, I think a good plan has been 
adopted for reorganizing it. I am anxious to know whether the 
rebels will attempt resistance. Macdouald will deserve a statue 
if he extricate himself. His choice of some chiefs of division ex- 
eit^ astonishment ; but I am slow to blame men of whom I have 
s good opinion. 

Bonaparte said of Madame that she is the only man in the 
familv ; but I hope Monsieur will prove to France and Europe 
that he also is a man. But he must command himself and those 
about him ; and he must recollect that under a form of govern* 
ment like that which now prevails, the heir and the heirs to the 
tfux>ne have absolutely no part to perform. The king is the only 
centre ; and the ministers and the king are but one. I fear the 
clamour of what was once called the (EU-de-BcB^f* 

* lliese heirs of the brawling party of the right side of the constitaent 
aM«mbl7 broaght about the dissolution of the chamber in 1816. M. de 
Talleyruul wisely adopted a system of toleration, whidi, with all due de^ 
ftereuce to Uie kmghts errant of morality and n^ood inrinciples, was much 
more salutary to the restoration than a contrary system would have b^sii* 
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CHAPTER XLIII, 



lij departnre from Hamburg^Tlie Tdng at Saint-Denis— Fouch^ ftp 1 

pointed minister of the police— Delay of ttxe kingr's entrance into Pazft 

— ^Effect of that delay— Fouch^s nomination due to the Duke oi Wd- 

: lington— Impossibility of resuming my post— Foudi4's language "witli 

. respect to the Bourbons— His famous postscript— Character of VoatAtA 

. — ^Discussion respecting the two cockadea— Declaraticni of the officen 

. of the national guard— Manifestations of public joy repressed by Fouch< 

—Composition of the new ministry— Kind attention of Blucher— Hi* . 

English at Saint Cloud— Blucher in Napoleon's cabinet— My prisoner 

become my protector— Blucher and the innkeeper's dog. 

The fulfilment of my prediction "was now at hand ; for the 
result of the battle of Waterloo enabled Louis XVIII. to re-^ 
turn to his dominions. As soon as I heard of the king's de- 
parture fix)m Ghent) I quitted Hamburg, and travelled with all 
possible haste, in the hope of reaching Paris in time to witness 
his majesty's entrance. I arrived at Saint-Denis on the 7th of 
July, and, notwithstanding the intrigues that were set on foot, 
I found an immense number of persons assembled to meet the 
king. Indeed, the place was so crowded that it was with the 
greatest difficulty I could procure even a little garret for my 
fodging. . 

Having resumed my uniform of a captain of the national 
guard, I proceeded immediately to the king's palace. The 
saloon was filled with ladies and gentlemen who had come 
to congratulate the king on his return. At Saint-Denis I found 
my iamily, who, not being aware that I had left Hamburg^ 
were much surprised to see me. 

They informed me that the Parisians were all impatient for 
the return of the king, a fact of which I could judge by the 
m)position manifested to the free expression of public feeling. 
Paris having been declared in a state of blockade^ the gates 
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were closed, and no one was pennitted to leave the capital, 
particularly by the Barri^re de la Chapelle. It is trae that 
6pecial permission might be obtained, and with tolerable ease^ 
by those who wished to leave the city, but the forms to be ob- 
served for obtaining the permission, deterred the mass of the 
people from proceeding to Saint-Denis, which, indeed, was 
the sole object of the regulation. As it had been resolved to 
force upon the king Fouch^ and the tri-coloured cockade, it 
was deemed necessary to keep apart from his majesty all who 
might persuade him to resist the proposed measures. Madame 
de Bourrienne told me that on her arrival at Saint-Denis, she 
galled upon M. Hue and M. Le Febvre, the king's physician, 
who bom acquainted her with those fatal resolutions. Those 
gentlemen, however, assured her that the king would resolutely 
hold out against the tri-coloured cockade, but the nomination 
of the ill-omened man appeared inevitable. 

Fouch^ minister of the police I If, like Don Juan, I had 
■seen a statue move, I could not have been more confounded 
than when I heard this news. I could not credit it, \mtil it 
was repeated to me by different persons. How, indeed, could 
I think that at the moment of a reaction the king should have 
intrusted the most important ministerial department to a man 
to whose arrest he had a hundred days before attached so 
much consequence; to a man, moreover, whom Bonaparte 
had appointed, at Lyons, to fill the same office. This was in- 
conceivable I Thus, in less than twenty-four hours, the same 
man had been intrusted to execute measures the most opposite, 
and to serve interests the most contradictory. He was one 
day the minister of usurpation, and the next the minister of 
legitimacy ! How can I express what I felt when Fouch6 
took the oath of fidelity to Louis XVIII. when I saw the 
king clasp in his hands the hands of Fouchi ! I was stand-* 
ing near M. de Chateaubriand, whose feelings must have been 
^similar to mine, to judge from a passage in his admirable 
work, *^ La Monarchie selon la Charte." " About nine in the 
evening," he says, " I was in one of t ^e royal antechambers. 
All at once the door opened, and I saw the president of the 
council enter, leaning on the arm of the new minister. — Oh ! 
Louis-le-D6sir6 ! Oh! my unfortunate master I you have 
proved that there is no sacrifice which your people may not 
expect from your paternal heart 1 " Fouch^, as will be seen, 
was put forward through Wellington's influence. 
, Fouch^ was resolved to have his restoration, as well as M. 
dcL Talleyrand, who had his the year before ; he tharefore 
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contrived to retard the king^s entry into Paris for ibur days. 
The prudent members of the chamber of peers, who had taken 
jno part in the king's government in 18 14, were the first to 
declare that it was for the interest of France to hasten his 
majesty's entrance into Paris, in order to prevent foreigners 
£x>m exercising a sort of right of conquest in a city, which was 
a prey to civil dissension and party influence. Blucher in- 
£dnned me ^t the way in which Fouche contrived to delay 
the king's return, greatly contributed to the pretensions of the 
foreigners, who, he confessed, were very well pleased to see 
the population of Paris divided in o][nni(m, and to hear ^be 
alarming cries raised by the confederates of the Faubourgs^ 
when the king was already at Saint-Denis. 

I know for a fiict, that Louis XVIII. wished to have nothing 
to do with Fouch^, and indignantly refused to appoint him^ 
when he was first proposed. But he had so nobly served 
Bonaparte during the hundred days, that it was necessary he 
^ould be rewarded. Fouch^, besides, had gained the sup- 
p<nrt of a powerfiil party amcwig the emigrants of the Faubourg 
oaint Germain, and he possessed the art of rendering himself 
indispensable. I have heard many honest men say very seri- 
ously, that to him was due the tranquillity of Paris. More- 
over, as I have just stated, Wellington was the person by 
whose influence in particular Fouch6 was made one of the 
counsellors of the king. After all the benefits which foreigners 
had conferred upon us, Fouch^ was, indeed, an acceptable 
present to France and to the king ! 

I was not ignorant of the Duke of Wellington's influence 
upon the af&drs of the second restoration ; but for a l<mg time 
I refused to believe that his influence should have x>utweighed 
all the serious considerations opposed to such a perfect anomaly 
as appointing Fouche the minister of a Bourbon. But I was 
deceived. France and the king owed to him Fouch^'s intro- 
duction into the council, and I had to thank him for the im- 
possibility of resuming a situation which I l^id relinquished^ 
for the purpose of following the king into Belgium. Could I 
be pretect of police under a minister, v^om, a short time 
before, I had received orders to arrest, but who eluded my 
agents ? That was impossible. The king could not ofler me 
the place of prefect under Fouche, and if he had I could not 
have accepted it. I was, therefore, right in not relying on the 
assurances which had been given me ; but I confess, that if I 
had been told to guess the cause why they could not be realized^ 
I never should have thought that cause would hare been the 
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appointment of Fouch^ as a minister of the Kin^ of irance» 
At first, therefore, I was of course quite forgotten, as is ^ 
custom of courts when a £uthful subject refrains from taking 
part in the intrigues of the moment. 

I have already frequently stated my opinion of the pretended 
talent of Fouch^ ; but admitting his talent to hare been as 
great as was supposed, that would have been an additional rea^ 
son for not intrusting to him the general police of the kingdom. 
His principles and conduct were already sufficiently known. 
No one could be ignorant of the language he held respecting 
the Bourbons, and in which he indulged as freely after he be- 
came the minister of Louis XVIII., as when he was the mi- 
nister of Bonaparte. ' It was universally known, that in his 
conversation the Bourbons were the perpetual butt for his sar- 
casms, that he never mentioned them but in terms of dispa- 
M^ement, and that he represented them as unworthy of govern- 
ing France. Every body must have been aware Aat Fouch^, 
in his heart, favoured a republic, where the part of president 
might have been assigned to him. Could any one have for- 
gotten the famous postscript he subjoined to a letter he wrote 
from Lyons to his worthy friend Robespierre : — " To celebrate 
the fete of the republic suitably, I have ordered two hundred 
and fifty persons to be shot ! " And to this mail, the most fu- 
rious enemy of the restoration of the monarchy, was consigned 
the task of consolidating it for the second time ! But it would 
require another Claudian to describe this new Rufinus ! 

Fouch6 never regarded a benefit in any other light than as 
the means of injuring his benefiictor. The king, deceived like 
many other persons by the reputation which Fouch^'s partisans 
had conjured up for him, was certainly not aware that Fouch^ 
had always discharged the functions of minister for his own 
interest, and never for the interest of the government which 
had the weakness to intrust him with a power always danger^ 
ous in his hands. Fouch^ had opinions, but he belonged to 
no party ; and his political success is explained by the readi- 
ness with which he always served the ^irty he knew must 
triumph, and which he himself overthrew in its turn. He 
maintained himself in &vour from the days of blood and terror, 
imtit the happy time of tiie second restoration, only by aban- 
doning and sacrificing those who were attached to him; and 
it might be said that his ruling passion was the desire of con- 
tinual change. No man was ever characterized by greater 
levi^ or inconstancy of mind. In all things he looked only 
to himself, and to this egotism he sacrificed botib subjects and 
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governments. Such were the secret causes of the sway exer^ 
cised by Fouch€ during the Convention, the Directory, the 
Empire, the Usurpation, and after the second return of the 
Bourbons. Every one of those successive governments he 
helped to found and to destroy. Fouch^'s character is per- 
fectly unique. I know no other man, who, loaded with 
honours, and almost escaping disgrace, has passed through sa 
many eventful periods, and taken part in so many convul* 
sions and revolutions. 

On the 7th of July the king was told that Fouch^ alone 
could smooth the way for his entrance into Paris: that he 
alone could unlock me gates of the capital, and that he 
alone had power to control public opinion. The recep- 
tion given to the king on the following day afforded an 
opportunity of judging of the truth of these assertions. The 
kmg's presence was the signal for a feeling of concord^ 
which was manifested in a very decided wav. I saw upon 
the Boulevards, and often in company with each other, persons, 
aome of whom had resumed the white cockade, while others 
still retained the national colours ; and harmony viras not in 
the least disturbed by these different badges. 

The question of the cockades was again discussed at Saint- 
Denis on the 7th of July. In the evening Marshal Mass6ia 
arrived, and was immediately introduced to the king. It 
was reported that the object of Mass^na's interview |was to 
induce the king to make his entry into Paris with the national 
cockade. Mass^na remained but a short time with the king, 
and his return was awaited bv every <)ne in the saloon wifii 
the greatest anxiety, excited by different causes. Several 
commanders of the legions of the national guard, seduced by 
Fouch6, wished for the adoption of the tri-coloured cockade, 
and took no pains to conceal their opinion on that point. 
However, I have reason to believe that on the 7th of July, 
many of those who signed the foUoviring declaration, would 
have been glad to have virithdrawn their names. The declara^ 
tion which was presented to the king by Mass^na, who com- 
manded the national guard, was as follows : 

The undersigned, commanders of legions, and officers of the 
national guard of Paris, in reply to the order of the day of the 6th 
of July, 1815, have the honour of declaring to Marshal Mass^na, 
their commander-in-chief, tiiat they will consider it a point of 
honour, to preserve for ever the national colourSi which cannot 
be abandoned without danger* 
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n%y Tentnve to affirm tbat their indiridiiAl 0]Hiiioii eorrt^' 
Bponds withth at of the great majoritj of their brethren in anna ^ 
and therefore their beg tbeir marshal to aubmit thia declaration 
to the membera of the committee of the government, and to re*^. 

Sueat them to give it the greatest publicity ; in order to prevent 
ie disorders which might result from anj uncertaintjr on auch 
« point. 

I was informed that there existed among the king's coun* 
sellors a difference of opinion on the subject of this declaration,, 
but it was at length understood that prudent considerations 
had prevailed^ and that the king had finnly rejected the extra- 
ordinary proposition made to him. For my part I thought^ 
and I expressed my mind to the persons around me^ that it 
was enough that the provisional government of 1814, in 
neglecting Marmont's wise advice, should have committed the 
£iult of not preserving the national colours, without our now 
wishing the king to commit the fault of adopting them in 
1815. That which, the year before, would have been an act 
of good policy, would now have been nothing less than a 
weak concession. Fouch4 knew this well, and for that very- 
reason he made himself the soul of the intrigue ; for to him is 
to be attributed the mischievous suggestion. If I should be 
reproached with vilifying Fouch^'s memory, I only crave the 
reader's patience for a while. I shall presently .describe a 
conversation I had with him, in which he manifested his 
hatred of the Bourbons without any reserve. 

Having returned to private life solely on account of Fouch^'s 
|>resence in the ministry, I yielded to that consolation which 
IS always left to the discontented. I watched the extravagance 
and inconsistency that were passing around me, and the new 
follies which were every day committed ; and it must be con- 
fessed that a rich and varied picture presented itself to my 
observation. The king did not bring back M. de Blacas. His 
majesty had yielded to prudent advice ; and on arriving at 
Mons, sent the unlucky minister as his ambassador to Naples* 
Vengeance viras talked of, and there were some persons incon- 
siderate enough to wish that advantage should be taken of the 
presence of the foreigners, in order to make what they termed 
*^ an end of the revolution ;" as if there were any other means 
of effecting that object, than frankly adopting whatever good 
the revolution had produced. The foreigners observed with 
satis&ction the disposition of these shallow persons ; which 
they thought might be turned to their own advantage. The 
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truth is, ibat on the second restoration our pretended allies 
proved themselves our enemies. 

But for them, but for their bad conduct, their insatiable 
exactions, but for the humiliation that was folt at seeing 
foreign cannon levelled in the streets of Paris, and beneath the 
Tery windows of the palace, the dkys which followed the 8tk 
of July might have oeen considered by the royal family as 
the season of a festival. Every day people thronged to the 
garden of the Tuileries, and expressed their joy by singing 
and dancing under ihe king's windows. This ebullition (^ 
feeling might perhaps be thought absurd, but it at least bore 
evidence of the pleasure caused by the return of the 
Bourbons. 

This manifestation of joy, by numbers of persons of botk 
sexes, most of them belonging to the better classes of society^ 
displeased Fouch^, and he determined to put a stop to it. 
Wretches were hired to mingle vnth the crowd, and sprinkle 
corrosive liquids on the dresses of the females : some of them 
were even instructed to commit acts of indecency, so that all 
respectable persons were driven from the gardens through the 
fear of being injured or insulted. As it v^s wished to create 
disturbance under the very eyes of the king, and to make him 
doubt the reality of the sentiments so op^y expressed in his 
fevour, the agents of the police mingled the cry of" Vive 
FEmpereur ! " vnth that of " Vive le Roi ! '' and it hs^ppened 
oftener than once, that the most respectable persons w^re 
arrested, and charged by Fouch6-s infamous agents with hav- 
ing uttered seditious ci'ies. A friend of mine, whose royalist 
opinions were well knovm, and whose fiither had been mas- 
sacred during the revolution, told me, that while walking with 
two ladies, he heard some individuals near him crying out 
^ Vive TEmpereur! '' This created a great disturbance. The 
guard advanced to the spot, and those very individuals them- 
selves had the audacity to charge my friend with being guilty 
of uttering the offensive cry. In vam the bystanders asserted 
the ^sehood of the accusation ; he viras seized and dragged to 
the guard-house, and after being detained for some hours^ he 
was liberated on the application of his friends. 

By dint of these wretched manoeuvres, Fouch^ triumphed. 
He contrived to make himself thought the only person capable 
of preventing the disorders of which he himsdf was the sole 
auuior. He got the police of the Tuileries under his control. 
The singing and daoong ceased, and tiie palace was the scene 
of dulness. 
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While the king was at Saint Denis he restored to General 
Desolles the command of the national guard. The general 
ordered the barriers to be immediately thrown open. On the 
day of his arrival in Paris, find not before, the king determined 
as a principle, that the throne should be surrounded by a 
privy council ; the members of which were to be the princes 
and persons whom his majesty might appoint at a future 
period. The king then named his new ministry, which was 
thus composed : 

Prince Talleyrand, peer of France, president of the council 
of ministers, and secretary of state for foreign affairs. 

Baron Louis, minister of finance. 

The Duke of Otranto, minister of the police. 

Baron Pasquier, minister of justice, and keeper of the seals. 

Marshal Gouvion-Saint-Cyr, war minister. 

Count de Jaucourt, peer of France, minister of the marine. 

The Duke de Richelieu,* peer of France, minister of the 
king's household. 

The portfolio of the minister of the interior, which was not 
immediately disposed of, was provisionally intrusted to the 
minister of justice. But what was most gratifying to the 
public, in the composition of this new ministry, was, that M. 
de Blacas, who had made himself so odious to every body, 
was superseded by M. de Richelieu, whose name revived the 
memory of a great minister, and who, by his excellent con- 
duct, throughout the whole course of his career, deserves to 
be distinguished as a model of honour and wisdom. 

General satisfaction was expressed on the appointment of 
Marshal Macdonald to the post of grand chancellor of the 
legion of Honour, in lieu of M. de Pradt. M. de Chabrol re- 



* Some time after it was thought proper to sappress the office of mi- 
nister of the king's household, and to substitute in its stead the office of 
intendant- general* — an arrangement which I thought better calculated 
for a constitutional government. M. de Richelieu's successor in this 
office was the Count de Fradel, a man of great ability. The office of 
minister of the king's household was again restored in favour of my old 
friend Lauriston, whose elevation did not alter his sentiments towards 
bis old comrades. After his death, the office underwent another meta- 
morphosis, and received again the title of intendant- general, which it 
still retains, and is now ffiled by M. de la Bouillerie, one of those men 
whom Bonaparte, during the consulate and afterwards, esteemed for his 
talents and probity. I recollect often having heard him say, speaking of 
M. de la Bouillerie, " He is the man to manage money matters. There 
is no need to revise his accounts." Bonaparte sent for him Arom Paris 
to the camp at Boulogne, to examine the accounts, and afterwards ap- 
pointed him treasurer of the crown after we lost Est^ve, our old com* 
panion, in the Egyptian eicpedition. 
VOL. III. 2 £ 
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sumed the prefecture of the Seuae, xvhich, during the hundred 
days, had been occupied by M. de Bondy. M. de Moid was 
made director-general of bridges and causeways ; I was super* 
seded in the prefecture of police by M. de Cazes, and M. Fe^* 
land continued director-general of the post-office. 

I think it was on the 10th of July that I went to Saint 
Cloud to pay a visit of thanks to Blucher. I had been iii-» 
formed^ that as soon as he learned I had a house at Saint 
Cloud, he sent a guard to protect it. This spontaneous mark 
of attention was well deserving of grateiul acknowledgment^ 
especially at a time when there was so much reason to com^ 
plain of the plunder practised by the Prussians.* This visit 
to Blucher presented to my observation a striking instance of 
the instabilility of human greatness. I found Bluch^ re- 
siding like a sovereign in the palace of Saint Cloud, w^ere I 
had lived so long in the intimacy of Napoleon, at a period 
when be dictated laws to the kings of Europe, before l^ was 
a monarch himself. In that cabinet in whicn Napoleon and I 
had passed so many busy hours, and where so many great 
plans had their birth, I was received by the man who had 
been my prisoner at Hamburg. The Prussian general imme* 
diately reminded me of the circumstance : — ^ Who could 
have foreseen,'' said he, ''that after being your mismier, I 
should become the protector of your property ? You treated 
me well at Hamburg, and I have now an opportunity of re- 
paying your kindness. Heaven knows what mil be the result 
of all this ! One thing, however, is certain, and that is, that 
the allies will now make such conditions as will banish all 
possibility of danger for a long time to come. The Empem- 
Alexander does not wish to make the French people expiate 
too dearly the misfortunes they have caused us. He attributes 
them to Napoleon, but Napoleon cannot pay the expenses of 
the war^ and they must be paid by some one. It was all very 

* The Englisb occapied Safait Cloud after the PmssSant. My laxgm 
Iiouse, that in Mrbich tlie children of the Count d'Artois were inocolated. 
was respected bjthem $ but tliey occupied a small house forming- part of 
the estate. The English officer who commanded the troops stationed a 
guard at the large house. One morning we were informed that tiie door 
had been broken open, and a valuable looking-glass stolen. We com- 
plained to the commanding ofllcer, and on the aAdr beinir iaqoired iatc^ 
h was discovered that the sentinel himself had oommicted the tbcft. TIm 
man was tried by a court-martial, and condemned to deatb ; a eircvm- 
Btance which, as may naturally be supposed, was very distressing to us. 
Madame de Bourrienne applied to the commanding officer fen: the man** 
pflurdon, but could only obtidn his reprieve. The regiment departed t 
weeks after, and we could never learn what was the Ate of the « ' 
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well for once ; but we cannot pay the expense of coming back 
a second time. However," added he, ** you will lose none of 
your territory ; that is a point on which I can give you posi- 
tive assurance. The Emperor Alexander has several times re- 
peated in my presence to the king my master, ^ I honour the 
French nation ; and I am determined that it shall preserve its 
old limits.'" 

The above are the very words which Blucher addressed to 
me. Profiting by the friendly sentiments he expressed to- 
wards me, I took the opportunity of mentioning the com- 
plaints that were every where made of the bad discipline of 
the troops under his command. ** What can I do ? '' said he. 
" I cannot be present every where ; but I assure you that in 
future and at your recommendation I will severely punish any 
misconduct that may come to my knowledge.^' 

Such was the result of my visit to Blucher; but, in spite of 
his promises, his troops continued to commit the most revolt- 
ing excesses. Thus tne Prussian troops have left in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, recollections no less odious than those prpi^ 
duced by the conduct of Davoust's corps in Prussia. Of this 
an instance now occurs to my memory which I will relate 
here. In the spring of 1816 as I was going to Chevreuse, I 
stopped at the Petit Bicitre to Vater my horse. I seated 
myself for a few minutes near the door of the inn, and a large 
dog belonging to the inn-keeper began to bark and growl at 
me. His master, a respectable looking old man, exclaimed^ 
" Be quiet, Blucher ! " — " How came you to give your dog 
that name?" said I. — ^ Ah, Sir! it is the name of a villain 
who did a great deal of mischief here last year. There is my 
house ; they have left scarcely any thing but the four walls. ► 
They said they came for our good ; but let them come back 

again we will watch them and spear them like wild 

hStars in the wood," — ^The poor man's house certainly e^ibited 
traces of the most atrocious violence, and he shed tears as he 
related tome his disasters. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 



My dattgliter's marriage contract— Rig:id etiquette— My ai^intment to 
the presidentship of the electoral college of the Yonne— My interview 
with Focich4— His hatred of the Bonrbons— His invective against the 
royal fiunily— My audience of the king"— His majesty made acquainted 
with my conversation with Fouch^— The Duke of Otranto*s disgrace^ 
Camot deceived by Bonaparte— My election as deputy— My colleague, 
M. Randot— My retom to Paris — Regret caused by the sacrifice of Ney 
—Noble conduct of Macdonald— A drive with Rapp in the Bois de Bou- 
logne — Rapp*s interview with Bonaparte in l8l6~7The Duke de Berri 
and Rapp — My nomination to the <^ce of minister of state— My name 
inscribed by Uie hand of Louis XVIII. — Conclusion. 

Before the king departed for Ghent, he had consented to 
sign the contract of man-iage between one of my daughters and 
M. Massieu de Clerval, though the latter was at that time 
only a lieutenant in the navy. The day appointed for the 
signature of the contract happened to be Sunday, the 19th of 
March, and it may well be imagined that in the critical cir- 
cumstances in which we then stood, a matter of so little im- 
portance could scarcely be thought about. In July I renewed 
my request to his majesty, which gave rise to serious discus- 
sions in the council of ceremonies. Lest any deviation from 
the laws of rigid etiquette should compromise the fete of the 
monarchy, it was determined that the marriage contract of a 
lieutenant in the navy, could be signed only at the petty levee. 
However, his majesty, recollecting the promise he had given 
me, decided that the signature should be given at the grand 
levee. Though all this may appear exceedingly ludicrous, 
yet I must confess that the triumph over etiquette v?as very 
gratifying to me. 

A short time after, the king appointed me a counsellor of 
state, a title which I had held under Bonaparte ever since hi? 
nstallation at the Tuileries, though I had never fulfilledjthe 
functions of the office. In the month of August, the king 
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having resolved to. convoke a new chamber of deputies, I 
was appointed president of the Electoral College of the depart- 
ment of the Yonne. As soon as I was informed of my nomina- 
tion, I waited on M. de TaHeyrand for my instructions, but he 
told me, that in conformity with the king's intentions, I was 
to receive my orders from the minister of police. I observed 
to M. de Talleyrand, that I must decline seeing Fouch^ on 
account of the situation in which we stood with reference to 
each other. " Go to him, go to him," said M. de Talleyrand, 
" and be assured Fouch^ will say nothing on the subject." 

I felt great repugnance to see Fouch^, and consequently I 
went to him quite against my inclination. I naturally ex- 
pected a very cold reception. What had passed between us 
rendered our interview extremely delicate. I called on Fouch^ 
at nine in the morning, and found him alone, and walking in 
his garden. He received me as a man might be expected to 
receive an intimate friend whom he had not seen for a long 
time. On reflection I was not very much surprised at this, 
for I was well aware that Fouch^ could make his hatred yield 
to calculation. He said not a word about his arrest ; and it 
may well be supposed that I did not seek to turn the conver- 
sation on that subject. I asked him whether he had any in- 
formation to give me respecting the elections of the Yonne. 
** None at all," said he, " get yourself nominated if you can ; 
only use your endeavours to exclude General Desfoumaux. 
Any thing else is a matter of indifference to me." — " What is 
your objection to Desfoumaux?" — "The ministry will not 
have him." 

I was about to depart, when Fouch^ called me back, saying, 
" Why are you in such haste ? Cannot you stay a few minutes 
longer ?" He then began to speak of the first return of the 
Bourbons, and asked me how 1 could so easily bring myself 
to act in their favour. He then entered into details respecting 
the royal femily, which I conceive it to be my duty to pass 
over in silence ; I will, however, describe the latter part of 
our conversation; and in so doing! shall endeavour to give 
it as accurately as possible, with a due observance of that de- 
corum which Fouch^ lost sight of. 

To his first question I replied, that wishing to see France 
released from the horrors of the revolution and military des- 
potism, I eagerly contributed my assistance in bringing about 
the return of the royal family, an event which I had long fore- 
seen and wished for. <* I felt a conviction," added I, " that 
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Louis XVIII. would acknowledge the necessity of a coastitu- 
tional government, the only pos^ble one in France; that he 
would guarantee true public liberty ; and that, in short, he would 
conciliate the past and the present/' — ^ Do you think there is a 
unison of opinion among tiie French people on the subject of 
the restoration?" — "I believe the majority are &voursU>le to . 
it." — " Then you are not aware that opposition to the goverft- 
ment of the dynasty of the Bourbons was obs^rable in all die 
departments during the first few months whidi succeeded their 
return ? The old partisans of the republic, and the agents of 
Bonaparte were taking great pains to impress upon the public 
mind that the royal family had returned with all the supersti- 
tions of the emigration. I could show you a hundred repwts, 
all coinciding in this particular. You must confess that all 
that the government has done, or attempted for a year past, 
proves but too well what were its intentions. Could any 
thing be more directly opposite to the interests and glory of 
the nation ? The decidai return to the past alarmed every 
one. The royalists of 1815 proved themselves to be what 
they were in 1789. In all the important transactions of 1814, 
there was a total disregard of past events, and of the progress 
of the age. The mad attempt was made to force a people en- 
lightened by experience, to forget what they had learned, and to 
imbibe other ideas. The Bourbons determined at all hazards 
to retrograde, to bring every thing again into question, and to 
make the present decide on the past in their favour. This in- 
explicable conduct caused it to be said, that there was a wish 
to place the counter-revolution on the throne. This is still 
wished ; but while I am here, I will oppose it with all my 
might. There must be an end to the grand conflict of the 
revolution, which is not yet terminated, after five-and-twenty 
years of trouble and lessons of experience. The nobility and 
clergy have no partisans, except in La Vendue. Scarcely one- 
sixdi of the French people would be willing to adopt the old 
regime, and I assure you there is not one-fifth sincerely de- 
voted to the legitimate authority. You seem not to be aware 
that in 1814, a foreign prince, the Duke of Orleans, and a 
regency were openly talked of; and there is no foreign prince 
"Which the constituticmal party would not have received from 
the hands of the allied powers in preference to Louis XVIII^ 
because they might have required, as a condition of submis- 
sion, that the rights of the people should be maintained* The 
-ccmstitutional party made but one exclusion, and that was 
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the &mily ei our old kings : certainly, yotr do not reckoH 
the constitutional party among the partisans of the Bouf* 
bons?" 

I was confounded to hear such language firom the mouth of 
a minister of the king, yet I thus replied to Fouch^ : " I am 
far from approving in any way the system followed in 1814, 
and nobody that I know of has more loudly condemned it 
than myself; but permit me to say that I do not, like you, 
see the evils which superstition and the emigration are to 
luring upon France. No doubt there will be faults again J 
there will be men incrusted in old prejudices; but time will 
wear them away, and I think I can already perceive a gradual 
conciliation in fevour of the Bourbons, the number of whose 
partisans increases daily. There will, of course, be stragglers 
in the march of civilization, as well as in the march of a tri- 
umphant army. I have long been, as you well know, one of 
the most decided advocates for the propagation of knowledge, 

' and you also know the disputes I had on this subject with 
the first consul. But the light of knowledge must, like the 
light of day, be progressive : a sudden transition from dark- 
ness to light would have its danger. There are no ameliora- 
tions which I do not wish for ; but I would not have them 
abrupt and precipitate. I am, therefore, convinced that the 
Bourbons, can only establish true public liberty gradually. The 

^ king is not a common man, and I am persuaded that he is 
as well assured as any one, that national franchises and true 
public liberty must, in course of time, become the strongest 
props of his throne. You, I confess, must be better informed 
than I of the state of public opinion ; but those who address 
reports to you take their own view of affairs, and you know 
men well enough to be perfectly aware that they see things 
through the prism of then: personal opinions. If the reports 
which you receive are accurate, our situation would be de- 
plorable indeed. Complaints would be succeeded by threats, 
and threats by violence : an attempt would be made to over- 
throw the existing state of things, and civil war would in- 
fallably ensue. From that. Heaven preserve us !" 

Fouch^ listened to me with considerable attention, and 
after a few mcmients' consideration, dmwing his long fingers 
across his pale forehead, he replied, " I think you are wrong ; 
but even it civil war should oreak out, there would not be, 
in upwards of sixty departments, more than a handful of 
royalists to oppose the mass of the people. The royalists 
would prevail in one-eighth of the departments at most, and 
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in the rest would te reduced to silence.'' — *' Fnwn what yoa 
say, Duke, it might be inferred that you do not think the 
Bourbons can remain in France." — '^ I do not tell you my 
opinion," said Fouch^, with a significant smile. " However,'* 
added he, '^ you may draw from my words what inferences 
you please. I care very little about that." 

I now broke off this extraordinary conversation, which was 
more strange in reality than it can appear from my description. 
I have been under tiie necessity of suppressing things, the 
bare recollection of which is painful to me, and which I can- 
not repeat. I shall only observe that it was impossible to 
carry indecorum of language and revolutionary cynicism 
further than Fouch^ did. The Duke of Otranto spoke of the 
royal £unily in such terms of contempt, that he appeared like 
a bold conspirator or a perfidious seducer rather than a mi- 
nister of the king. I could almost have fancied that he was 
attempting to practise upon me the treachery of which Joseph 
Bonaparte had once made me the dupe at Fouch^'s house : in 
short, that he was playing the part of a spy ; but knowing, as 
I did, his odious principles, I felt no doubt that what he said 
to me in his usual tone of levity was the sincere expression 
of his sentiments. The love of gold, which was Fouche's 
insatiable passion, made him bend to power, whatever it might 
be. 

I conceived it to be my duty to make the king acquainted 
with this strange conversation, and as there was now no Count 
de Blacas to keep truth and good advice from his majesty's 
ear, I was, on my iirst solicitation, immediately admitted to 
the royal cabinet. I cautiously suppressed the most revolting 
details ; for, had I literally reported what Fouch^ said, Louis 
XVIII. could not, possibly, have given credit to it. The king 
thanked me for my communication, and I could perceive he 
was convinced that by longer retaining Fouch^ in office he 
would become the victim of the minister who had been so 
scandalously forced upon him on the 7th of July. The dis- 
grace of the Duke of Otranto speedily followed, and I had the 
satisfaction of having contributed to repair one of the evils 
with which the Duke of Wellington visited France. 

Fouch^ was so evidently a traitor to the cause he feigned to 
serve, and Bonaparte was so convinced of this, that during the 
hundbred days, when the ministers of the kmg at Ghent were 
enumeiated in the presence of Napoleon, some one said, *^ But 
where is the minister of the police ? " — " Eh ! parbleu," said 
Bonaparte, " that is Fouch^ / " It was not the same 
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with Camot, in spite of the indelible stain of his vote : if he 
had served the king, his majesty could have depended on him, 
but nothing could shake the firmness of his principles in 
favour of liberty. I learned from a person who had the op- 
portunity of being well informed, that he would not accept 
the post of minister of the interior, which was offered to him at 
the commencement of the hundred days, until he had a con- 
versation with Bonaparte, to ascertain whether he had changed 
his principles. Camot placed faith in the fair promises of 
Napoleon, who deceived him, as he had deceived otners. 

Soon after my audience with the king, I set oflf to discharge 
my duties in the department of the Yonne, and I obtained the 
hcmour of being elected to represent my countrymen in the 
chamber of deputies. My colleague was M. Randot, a man 
who, in very trying circumstances, had given proofs of courage 
by boldly manifesting his attachment to the king's govern- 
ment, llie following are some facts which I learned, and 
which I circulated as speedily as possible among the electors, 
of whom I had the honour to be president. Bonaparte, in 
his way firom Lyons to Paris, after his landing at the gulf of 
Juan, stopped at Avalon, and immediately sent for the mayor, 
M. Randot. He instantly obeyed the summons. On coming 
into Napoleon's presence, he said, "What do you want. 
General ? '' This appellation displeased Napoleon, who never- 
theless put several questions to M. Randot, who was willing 
to oblige him as a traveller, but not to serve him as an empe- 
ror. Napoleon having given him some orders, tliis worthy 
servant of the king replied, " General, I can receive no orders 
firom you, for I acknowledge no sovereign but the king, to 
whom I have sworn allegiance." Napoleon then directed 
M. Randot, in a tone of severity, to withdraw, and I need not 
add, that it v\ras not long before he was dismissed from the 
mayoralty of Avalon. 

The elections of the Yonne being over, I returned to Paris, 
where I took part in public afi^irs only as an amateur, while 
waiting for the opening of the session. I was deeply grieved 
to see the government resort to measures of severity to punish 
faults, which it would have been better policy to attribute only 
to the unfortunate circumstances of the times. No considera- 
tion can ever make me cease to regret the memory of Ney, 
who was the victim of the influence of foreigners. Their 
object, as Blucher intimated to me at St. Cloud, was to 
dibble France from engaging in war for a long time to 
come; and they hoped to effect that object, by stirring up 
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between the royal goTernment and the army of the Lobe, &ait 
^idt of disced which the sacrifice of Ney conld not fiul to 
produce. I have no positiTe proofs of tl^ fiict ; but in my 
opinion, Ney*s life was a pledge of gratitude, which Fooehd 
thought he must offer to the foreign influence which had made 
him minister. 

About this time, I learned a £Ekct which will create no sur- 
prise, as it affords another proof of the chivalrous disinte* 
restedness of Macdonald's character. Wh^, in 1815, several 
marshals claimed from the allied powers their endowments in 
foreign countries, Madame Moreau, to whom the king had 
given the rank of a marshal's widow, and who was the firiend 
of the Duke of Tarentum, wrote, without Macdonald's know^ 
ledge, to M. de Blacas, our ambassador at Naples, begging him 
to endeavour to preserve for the marshal the endowment which 
had been given him in the kingdom of Naples. As soon as 
Macdonald was informed of this circumstance, he waited upon 
Madame Moreau, thanked her for h^ kind intentions, but at 
the same time informed her, that he should disavow all know- 
ledge of her letter, as the request it contained was entirely 
averse to his principles. The marshal did, in fact, write the 
following letter to M. de Blacas : " I hasten to inform you. 
Sir, that it was not with my consent that Madame Moreau 
wrote to you, and I beg you will take no step that might ex- 
pose me to a refusal. 'Die King of Naples owes me no recom- 
pence for having beaten his array, revolutionized his king- 
dom, and forced him to retire to Sicily." Such conduct was 
well worthy of the man who was the last to forsake Napoleon 
in 1814, and the last to rejoin him, and that without the 
desire of accepting any appointment in 1815. M. de Blacas, 
who was himself much surprised at Macdonald's letter, com- 
municated it to the King of Naples, whose answer deserves 
to be recorded. It was as follows : " If I had not imposed a 
'law upon myself, to acknowledge none of the French en- 
dowments, the conduct of Marshal Macdonald would have 
induced me to make an exception in his £skvour.'' It is grati- 
fyii^ to see princes such scrupulous observers of the laws 
they themselves make. 

About the end of August, 1815, as I was walkii^ oo the 
Boulevard des Capucins, I had the pleasure of meeting Rapp^ 
vdiom I had not seen far a long time. lie had just come out 
of the house of Lagren^e, the artist, who was painting his 
portrait. I was on foot, and Rapp's carriage was waiting, so 
we both stepped into it, and set off to take a ^ive in the Bois 
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de Boulogne. We had a great deal to say to each other, for 
we had not met since the great erents of the two restorations ! 
Hie reason of this was, that in 1814, 1 passed a part of the 
year at Sens, and since the transactions of March, 1815, Rapp 
himself had been absent from Paris. I found him perfectly 
resigned to his change of condition, though indulging in a few 
oaths against the foreigners. Rapp was not one of those 
generals who betrayed the king on the 20th of March. He 
told me that he remained at the head of the division which he 
commanded at Ecouen, under the orders of the Duke de Berri, 
and that he did not resign it to the war minister until after the 
king's departure. — ^" How did Napoleon receive you?" I 
inquired. — " I waited till he sent for me. You know what sort 
of fellow I am. I know nothing about politics ; not I. I 
had sworn fidelity to the king. I know my duty, and I would 
have fought against the emperor." — "Indeed!" — **Yes, cer- 
tainly I would, and I told him so myself." — "How! did you 
Tenture so iar ? " — " To be sure. I told him that my resolu- 
tion was compulsory. — ^ Pshaw !'.... replied he, angrily. 
* I knew well that you were opposed to me. If we had come 
to an action, I should have sought you out on the field of 
battle. I would have shown you the Medusa's head. Would 
you have dared to fire on me ?' — ' Without doubt,' I replied. 
— ^*Ah! Parbleu! this is too much,' he said. *But your 
troops would not have obeyed you. They had preserved all 
their affection for me.' — *What could I do?' resumed I. 
*You abdicated, you left France, you recommended us to 
•erve the king — and then you return ! Besides, I tell you 
frankly, I do not augur well of what will happen. We shall 
have war again. France has had enough of that.' — " Upon 
this," ccmtinued Rapp, ** he assured me that he had other 
thoughts; that he had no further desire for war; that he 
wished to govern in peace, and devote himself solely to the 
happiness of his people. When I hinted opposition on the 
part of the foreign powers, he said that he had made alliances. 
He then spoke to me of the king, and I said I had been much 
pleased with him; indeed, the king gave me a very gratifying 
reception on my return from Kiow, and I see no reason why 
I should complain, when I was so well used. During the con- 
versation the emperor much extolled the conduct of the Duke 
of Orleans. He then gave me some description of his pas- 
sage firom the Isle of Elba, and his journey to Paris. He 
complained of being accused of ambition ; and observing 
that I looked astonished and doubtfttl — ^WhatT he con- 
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tinued, 'am I ambitious, then ? ' And patting his belly with 
both his hands, ' Can a man,' he asked, ' so fat as I, be ambi- 
tious ?' I could not, for my soul, help sayinc, * Ah ! Sire, 
your majesty is surely joking/ He pretended, however, to 
be serious, aud after a few moments, noticing my decorations, 
he began to banter me about the cross of Sa^t Louis and the 
cross of the Lily, which I still wore." 

I asked Rapp whether all was true that had been said 
about the enthusiasm which was manifested along ^e whole 
of Napoleon's route from the Gulf of Juan to Paris. " Ma 
foi ! " he replied, " I was not there any more than you ; but 
all those who accompanied him, have assured me of the truth 
of the details which have been published ; but I recollect 
having heard Bertrand say that on one occasion he was fearful 
for the safety of the emperor, in case any assassin should have 
presented himself. At Fossard, where flie emperor stopped to 
break^t, on his way to Paris, his escort was so fiitigued as to 
be unab)e to follow, so that he was for some time almost alone 
on the road, until a squadron, which was in garrison at Melun, 
met him, and escorted him to Fontainbleau. As to any thing 
else, from all I have heard, the emperor was exposed to no 
danger/' 

We then began to talk of our situation, and the smgular 
chances of our fortune. Rapp told me how, within a few 
days only, he had ceased to be one of the discontented ; for 
the condition of the generals who had commanded army corps 
in the campaign of Waterloo, was very different in 1815 from 
what it had been in 1814. "I had determined," he said, " to 
live a quiet life, to meddle with nothing, and not even to wear 
my uniform. I had, therefore,- since Sie king's return, never 
presented myself at court; when, a week ago, while riding on 
horseback two or three hundred paces from this spot,* I saw 
a group of horsemen on the other side of the avenue, one of 
whom gallopped towards me. I immediately recognised the 
Duke de Berri. " How, Monseigneur, is it you?" I ex- 
claimed. ** It is, my dear General ; and since you will not 
co^ie to us, I must come to you. Will you breakfest with 
me to-morrow morning?" — ^^ Ma foil" continued Rapp, 
** what could I do ? The tone of kindness in which he gave 
this invitation quite charmed me. I went, and I was treated 
so well, that I shall go again. But I will ask for nothing : 
I only want these Prussians and English out of the way I" 

* We were then near the Barrio de PEtoUe. 
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I complimented Rapp on his conduct, and told him that it 
was impossible so loyal and honest a man as he should not, 
some time or other, attract the king's notice. I had the hap- 

finess to see this prediction accomplished. Since that time, 
regularly saw Rapp, whenever we both happened to be in 
Paiis, which was pretty often. 

I have already mentioned that, in the month of August, the 
king named me counsellor of state.* On the 19th of the 
following month I was appointed minister of state and mem- 
ber of the privy council. I may close these volumes by re- 
lating a circumstance very flattering to me, and connected 
with the lastmentioned nomination. The king had directed 
M. de Talleyrand to present to him, in his official character 
of president of the council of ministers, a list of the persons 
who might be deemed suitable as members of the privy coun- 
cil. The king having read the list, said to his minister, " But, 
M. de Talleyrand, I do not see here the names of two of our 
best friends, Bourrienne and Alexis de Noailles.^' — " Sire, I 
thought their nomination would seem more flattering in coming 
directly from your Majesty." The king then added my name 
to the list, and afterwards that of the Count Alexis de Noailles ; 
so that both our names are written in Louis XVIII.*s own 
hand, in the original ordinance. 

I have now brought to a conclusion my narrative of the 
extraordinary events in which I have taken part, either as a 
spectator or an actor, during the course of a strangely diver- 
sified life, of which nothing now remains but recollections. 

* I discharged the functions of counsellor of state until 1818, at which 
time an ordinance appeared, declaring those functions incompatible with 
the title of minister of state. 
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Andr^ossy, General, i. 153, 226— ii, 

84 
Andrieux, Colonel, ii. l9T 
Angles, M. iii. 363 
Angoul£me, Duchess o^ ii. 246 
Angoul^me, Duke of, ii. 210, 288 
Anhalt, Prince of, iii. II6 
Ankscber, M., iii. 234 
Ann of Austria, ii. 64 
Anspach, ii. 354, 358, 410 
Anthony, Archduke, ii. 398 
Antwerp, ii. 187, 381— ill. 173 
Apolda, iii. 25 

Arabs, annoyances of; i. 150, 161 
Arbois, town of, i. 7 a 
Arctaenlioltx. M., iii. 10:^ 
Aicola, victory of, i. 40, 64, 807, 40B 
Ar^na, ii. 5, 22, 23, 94, 25, 27 
Aristarque, Ftendi journal, i. 297 
Army supplies, iiL 66 
Amaud, M., ii. 3, 12 
Arnault, M., ii. 54 
Artifioe and charlatanism, IL 133 
Asaassin arrested, iii. i63 
Asturlas, Prince of, iii. 84, 85, 8ff 
" Atala," by Ctaateai&briand, ii. 227* 

228 

Aubert, i. 29 
Aubry, conduct of. i. 78 
Auerstaedt, baitie of, iU. 17, SS» 17> 34 
Auffcmberg, County ii. 383 
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AagtreKO, General, 1. 79* 80, 81, 88, 
86, 86, 87, 90, 93, 98, 94. 95» 96, 97> 
108, S69, 860—11. 5, 18, 68, l67» 960 
—111. 39, 367, 368 
Augrsburg, U. 383, 384, 885—411. 170 
Augroata, Princess, 11. 418, 413 
Aune, Leon, a grenadier sergeant, 1. 

331 
Austerlitz, campaign of, 11. 362, 378, 
880, 393, 399, 400, 407, 409, 411, 413, 
438— Ui. 86, 88, 89, 30, 53,54, 63, 77» 
144 

Austria, artful policy of, i. 54, 95, 300 
—41.48,43, 344, 377—111. "7* S68, 870 

Austria, Emperor of, 1. 68, 75, 98— -bis 
letter to Napoleon, 103, 104 — allu- 
filons to 106, 113, 340, 413—11. 349, 
394,408— iU. 116 

Austrian prisoners liberated, 1. 387 

Auxerre, i. 118— Hi. 386 

Avalon, iii. 435 

Avignon, 11. 333—111. 368 

' Babceof, his conspiracy, 1. 352—11. 39 
Bacclocchi, Madame, 1. 101, 103—41. 

227,228 
Badajoz, 11. 34— iii. 231, 236 
Baden, Grand Duke of, U. 210, 214, 233, 

233, 262, 307— ill. 115 
Baden, Princess of, iii. 178 
Bagdat, i. 200 
Bagin, Cardinal de, 1. 49 
Bagration, corps of, ill. 239 
Bailleul, 1. 88 
Baker, Mr., Ui. 20 
Ball at Malmalson, 11. 173 
Baltic, Mission to, 11. 355 
Baltimore, iU. 271 
Banco, iii. 22 

Barbd Marbois, M. de, 11.420, 422 
Barbou, General, 11. 356, 397 
Barcelona, 11. 285 

Bard, fort of, 1. 398, 399— taken, 401 
Bareuth, margravates of, 11.410 
Bari, the mathematician, i. ll6 
Barral, M. de,lii. 108, 109 
Barras, 1. 14, 22, 35, 36, 80, 81, 82, 83, 

84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 106, 123, 
128, 259, 260, 267, 369, 270, 871, 376^ 
278. 279, 410—11. 6, 7» 339 
Barr6, Captain, 1. i65— iU. 833 
Barr^re, character of, 1. 70, 836 
Barrols, 11. 321 
Bartch, M., iU. 263 
Barthelemy, 1. 39, 55, 81, 84—411. 68 
Basle, 1. 65, 70, 72, 73, 76, 117. 836— 

111. 284, 288 

Bassano, Duke de, see Maret 
Batavia, republic of, iii. 180 
Batiste, the younger, i. 30 
Bautzen, battle of, iii. 270 
Bavaria, King of, ill. 116, 172, 237 
Baylen, Hi. 112, 338 



Bayonne, iii. lis, IM 
Bazancoort, 11. 881 
Beauhamais, Fanny, iii. 305 
Beauhamai8,Eug^ne,enters the army, 

i. 69, 156, 188, 196, 197. 366, 362, 338, 

346, 406—11. 103, 413, 413—111. 188. 

200, 319, 348, 894, 896, 397. 808, 361* 

363, 376 
Beauhamais, Madame, 1. 38, 38 
Beauhamais, Mademoiselle de, i. 119, 

130, 130, 356, S63, 345, 376, 389, 400 

—11. 26— married, 76, 77, 100, 184, 

191, 335-111. 131 

Beauhamais, M. de. Hi. 84, 86 
Beanlieu, army of, 1. 64 
Beaumanolr, Duroael, letter tO, ii. Jp, 

21 
Beaumarchals, 11.416 
Beausset, 1. 18 
Beauvoisin, i. 176 
Beavolr, General, 1.3246 
Becquet, M., 11. 144 
Beda, 1. 147 
Belgium, 11. 180, 181, 184, 804, 805— 

iii. 173, 381. 
Bellecourt, M. de, i. 7 
Bellegarde, Marshal de, ill. S6l 
Bernard, General, iii. 327 
Belloy, Cardinal, 11. 297 
Belluho, Duke of, ill. 220 
Belmonte-Pignatelli, Prince, 111.41 
Benevento, Prince of. Hi. 328 
Benezech, M., 1. 365 
Bentinck, Lord, Hi. 296 
Berg, grand duchy of, IH. 30, 80. 34, 

121, 144, 174 
Bergamo, i. 43, 45, 46, 64 
Bergdorff, H. 42— IH. 263 
BerUer, M., i. 295— H. 254, 255 
Berlin, i. 327— H. 174, 232, 348, 354, 

358, 394, 397, 409, 410, 411— IH. S, 

8, 16, 19, 22, 33, 34, 35, 37, 39, 43, 

46, 49, 56, 61, 90, 97. 100, 101, 107» 

121, 127, 165, 348, 398 
Beraadotte, Marshal, 1. 14, 81, 87, 91, 

106, 132, 258, 259, 26l, 262, 263, 364, 
265, 369, 270, 271— his firmness, 874, 
285, 286, 328— H. 5, 12, 94, 95, 06^ 
260, 340, 349, 350, 851, 358, 354, 968» 
362, 385, 399, 402, 404, 406, 406, 488 
— iH. 11, 17, 18, 23, 25, 26, 87. 84, 
87, 43, 49, 62, 62, 65, 94, 96, 98, 99, 
105, 107, 108, 119, 188, 144, 145, 
175, 350— elected Prince Royal oC 
Sweden, I8O, 181, 186, 186, 187. 191* 
193, 195, 196, 808,1889, 840, 818, 888^ 
349, 350 
Bernard, Captain, aneodotet Ot, IU' 

380, 381, 388 
Berne, i. 117 
Bernier, Abb«, 11. 68 
Berrl, Duke de, U. 318, S88, 383, 89— 

Hi. 487, 438 
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Bertihier, Ctenenl, I. 14, $7, 88, 69» 

123, 140, 153, 161, 189, 190, 207, SIS, 

313, 215, 285, 236, 266, 277, 292, 317, 

994, 995, 40a~4i. 1, 25, 39, 154, 260, 

924, 333, 340, 980, 387, 407, 408— iii. 

25, 36, 37, 152, l62, 238, 331, 948, 

974,391,405 
BerthoUet, 1. 139, 140, 153, 154, 172, 

179. 180, 236, 243, 320— U. 120, 181 
Bertin, M., iii. 402 
Bcrton, M., i. 1, 4, 7— ii. 166, 1^— 

iii. 393 
Beitrand, General, i. 36— iii. 221, 291, 

327, 368, 969, 428 
Bessi&res, General, i. l6l, 408— ii. 

S6, 67, 168, 269, 260— iii. I76— 

wonnded, 188 
Beumonyiile, General, iii. 325, S9S, 

335, 338 
Biennais, the jeweller, il, 317 
Bigrnon, M., if. 360 
Billaud, M., iii. 35 
Bills, forged, ii. 43 
Blacas, Count de, iii. 69, 375, 379, 

386, 387, 404, 405, 415, 424, 426 
Black Cabinet, ii. 156 
BlackwcU, i. 369, 370, 371, 372 ' 
Blanchet, M., i. 3Q7 
Blois, iii. 314, 315, 344, 345, 359 
Blonard, Marqids de, iii. 40 - 
Blucher, iii. 25, 26, 34, 37, 418, 419— 
character of, 38 — his opinions, 39, 
62, 61, 210, 309, 310, 311, 347, 348, 
408, 418, 419 
Boetzenburg, iii. 7 
Bohahir^, plains of, 1. 150, 219, 331 
Bologna, i. 63-^i. 332 
Bon, General, i. 92, 146, 198 
Bonaparte, Caroline, married to Mtt- 

rat, i. 3i3, 914, 315, 346— ii. 76 
Bonaparte, Charies, father of Napo- 
leon, i. 2, 6 
Bonaparte, Jerome, ii. 84, 26I— iii. 11, 

159— iii. 193 
Bonaparte, Joseph, his marriaffe, 1. 
28— allusions to, 96, 94, 102, 113, 
120, 141, 167, 260, 269, 270, 273, 
895, 316, 395, 406— ii. 2, 13, 35, 36, 
61, 62, 62, 92, 108, 117, 118, 120, 
140, 151, 155— nominated Grand 
Elector, 269, 308, 311 — becomes 
King of Naples, 400— iii. 9, 11, 20, 
«8, 110, 112, 131, 132, 145, I60, 218, 
220, 222— his abdication, 286, 311, 
315 — ^answer of, 316 
Bonaparte, Louis, 1, 6, 14, 31, 106, 
119, 120, 154, 190,251,392— marries 
Hortense, ii. 76, 77, 86, 109, 149, 
248, 239— iii. 11, 12, 43, 57, 130, 
131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 137— his ab. 
dication, 138, 140, 172, 223 
Bonaparte, Lucien, 1, 2, 103, 860, 
965, 268, 270, 279, 280— jtarangaes 
VOL. III. 



the troops, 281. 282, 29i, *96, 29*, 
961, 998— H. 10, 11— letter of, 18, 99, 
94, 38, 39, 40, 56, 58, 90, 102, 108, 
lie, 135, 140, l48-~his second mar- 
riage, 261— iii. 123 
Bonapsute, Marie-Anne-Elise, 1. 101, 

102, see Madame Bacciecchi 
Bonaparte, Napoleon, bom at AJ«e- 
cio, i. 1— his fttmily, 2— his boy- 
hood, 2— his early decision of dia- 
meter, 9— remoTcd from Brienne 
to Paris, 4— his studies, 4— re- 
mark of, 6— excels in the mathe- 
matics, 6 — anecdote of, 8— memo- 
rial of, 10— witnesses a tumult in 
Paris, 12— goes to Corsica, 13— his 
first campaign, 14— his arrest, 14 — 
his mission to Genoa, 15 — his de- 
fence, 16— liberated, 18— his ac- 
count of the siege of Toulon » 18 — 
proposal to send him to La Vend^, 
27 — ^mortifications of, 28 — his pro- 
posed expedition to Turkey, 29 — 
character of, 30— his improved for- 
tunes, 3i — second in command, 35 
— ^his marriage, 37— letter from 
General Colli to him, 38— his an- 
swer, 89— letter to Cwmot, 89— 
to his wife, 40 — invites Boiurienne 
to Join him, 41 — takes possession 
of Venice, 47 — wishes to pursue 
his success, 49— arrives at Milan, 
61 — obtains the liberty of La Pa- 
yette, &c., 53— letter of M. Sabatier 
to, 54— his letter to the Executive 
Directory, 57— his note respecting 
the affairs of Venice, 68— intercepts 
a letter from Francis II., 60— his 
conduct arraigned by M. Dunan, 63 
—his reply, 02— ^his vindication of 
the army of Italy, 65— a master of 
the art of war, 67— ^his friendship 
for Berthier, 63— his letter to the 
Emperor of Austria, 76 — ^ungratefrd 
return for his services, 77 — dctcr-^ 
mines to march upon Paris, 79— 
supports the Directory, 79— lettftf 
from the Directory to, 81— his let* 
ter to the Directory, 92— his joy at 
the happy issue of the I8th Frucfl- 
dor, 91 — his correspondence witii 
the Directory, 96— his sentiments 
towards England, 98— receives a 
letter from the Emperor of Austria, 
102 — ^his complaints agtdnst the 
government, 106 — agents employed 
to watch him, 109— his ambition, 
1 1 2 — opinion on, 1 1 3 — sends to the 
Directory the standard of the army 
of Italy, 1 15 — ^prophecy respecting, 
116— his journey through Switzer- 
land, 117— his return to Paris, lis— 
his economy, llf-^his recq[>Uo& at 
2f 
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Pwis, IM, HI-US speech, 191— 
plot egftinst his life, 129— named a 
member of the InsUtute, I24~his 
projects, 1S6— his departure Arom 
Paris, 126— hispn^ixwed expedition 
against Egypt, 127, 129— appointed 
' g:eneral-in-ciiief of the army of the 
east, 130— his camp library, ISO— 
his arrival at Toulon, 133— his 
opinion of the law respecting emi- 
grants, 134— maxim of, 139— qaes> 
tions proposed by, 141— his humane 
conduct, 142— proclamation of, 143 
—his entry into Alexandria, 147— 
pcxKlamation to the people of 
Egypt, 149, 155— enters Cairo, 156 
»4ds letter to his brother Joseph, 
157— plan for colonizing Egypt, 
159--establi8hment of a mvan, 159 
—his chagrin at the result of the 
battle of Aboukir, l6l, 1 62, 166— 
his letter to the Directory, 167— 
establishes an institute of the arts 
at Cairo, 172— his address to lUs 
troops, 177— represses an insur- 
rection at Cairo, 180— his departure 
for Suez, 185— crosses the Red Sea, 
187— returns to Cairo, 188— his 
gigantic schemes, 189 — marches 
for Syria, 190— liis jealousy of 
Josephine, 191, 192 — discontent 
among his troops, 193 — takes Jaflk, 
197— deliberates as to the fate of 
tte prisoners, 198— his account of 
the massacre, 200 — his conduct to 
the sick, 216— his notes on Egypt, 
S20-^iis opinion of Sir Sidney 
Smith, 229— his departure for the 
pyramids, 233— returns to France, 
S36— his reasons for so doing, 237 
—his letter to General Kleber, 239— 
lands at Ajaccio, 245 — scheme of, 
347— effect produced by his return, 
350— Us ambitious yiews, 253— 
what he might have been, 255 — ^his 
interview with Josephine, 256— vi- 
sits the Directory, 257— his opinion 
of Bemadotte,259,26l— appointed to 
the command of the forces at Paris, 
372— his address to the troops, 272 
—his speech before the Council 
of Ancients, 275 — his proclama- 
tion to the Parisians, 283— his al- 
lured eloquence, 288 — becomes 
first consul, 290— his love of in- 
tegrity, 291— his confidential notes, 
997— his negotiations with Eng- 
land, 300— complaint against him, 
301 — ^his proclamation to the army, 
307— calumnies against him, 307 — 
his person and habits described, 
308--curious regulations of, 310 — 
Ills opiQioM of himself, 3l»— hii 



sopentition, sijr— his memoiT* *i9 
—his dress, 320--his religious ideas, 
321— festival suppressed by, 323 — 
visits the prisons, 324— his decree 
respecting the public press, 330— 
enthusiasm of the army towards 
him, 331— his arrangements atj the 
Tuileries, 332— completes the for- 
mation of the council of state, 333 
— revives balls at the opera, 334 — 
recals the exiles, 331— his relations- 
with Paul I., 336— attempt on his 
life, 311— honours paid by him to 
the memory of Washington, 342 — 
consents to his sister's marriage 
with Murat, 346— his management 
of parties, 356, 357— takes up liis re- 
sidence at the Tuileries, 358— ad- 
vice of Talleyrand to him, 360 — 
interferes in behalf of M. Defeu, 
366— his interview with Georges^ 
369— his contribution from Ham- 
burg, 3p— his taste for monu- 
ments 378 — desirous of rege- 
nerating public education, 384— 
visits the Pritan^e, 385— his cor- 
respondence vrith Louis XVIII .^ 
388, 390— his conversation respect- 
ing the Bourbons, 391 — his pro- 
jects in regard to Italy, 393--his 
confidence in the army, 397 — 
crosses Mount St. Bernard with 
the army, 398— arrives at Milan, 
401— receives intelligence of the 
Austrians, 401 — ^his opinion of M. 
Necker, 402— his jealousy of his 
wife, 405— his reconciliation, 40(^ 
—returns to Milan, 411 — his ac- 
countof the battle of Marengo, 41 1 — 
his .letter to his colleagues, ii. l — 
his difference with M. Collot, 4— hi» 
speech to Bottot, 6— disperses tiie 
members of the council of Five 
Hundred, le — receives despatdies 
from Egypt, 19— designs upon hi& 
life, 23— arbitrary decree of, 28, 29 — 
compared to Ceesar and Cromwell, 
32— his organization of Piedmont^ 
37— his negotiations with Austria* 
43— his account of the ba|tle of 
Hohenlinden, 47— his intentnns to- 
wards Poland, 56— his negotiations 
with the pope, 61— his religioua 
opinions, 63, 311— his desire for 
peace, 70— malady of, 76, 83— false- 
hood of his bulletins, 86— creates 
the order of the Legion of Honour, 
88, 89— appointed first consul for 
life, 91— his dislike to Bemadotte» 
96— his opinion of Mr. Fox, 97— 
plots against his life, 98— statue 04 
105— his change of ministers, 106 — 
his consular government^ 126— hift 
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questton rdmtiTe to the Boor- 
boos, 134 — hiB Tiait to the senate, 
199—his judgment, 142— his fears 
of the Bourbons, 147— his presenti- 
ments respecting the duration of 
peace, i6^his address to Lord 
Whitworth, l64— his journey to the 
CdtesduNord, 16<J— extraordinary 
activity, i69— his mode of viewing 
the world, 170— his remarks upon 
England, 171— curious anecdote of, 
17»— orders the arrest of the Eng- 
lish in France, 178— his address to 
the clergy, 178— eulogies on, 179— 
his journey to Belgium, 180 — his 
revival of old customs, 181 — ^his 
dislike of literature, 182— his pro- 
jected invasion of England, 180, 
19&— his conduct towards Hortense, 
191 — ^his machinations, 206— offer 
to assassinate him, 209— reasons 
assignied by him relative to the 
Duke d*Enghien, 211, 213— impli- 
cated in the death of Pichegru, 242 
—addresses of the senate to him, 
S51— prop(»ed emperor, 252, 254 — 
address of the senate to, 257— his 
first acts as emperor, 259— his great 
influence, 26»— remark of, 277— l»is 
account of the conspiracy of Geor- 
ges, Pichegru, &c., 278— his com- 
plaints agfdnst England, 283— his 
opinion of Moreau,284— of Georges, 
387— his prejudices against Ma- 
dame de Staei, 310, 311 — his recep- 
tion of Pope Pius VII., 312, 313— 
preparations for his coronation, 
816, 317 — account of the ceremony, 
318— his great memory, 319— his 
address to the soldiers, 319 — ^his 
letter to George III., 322— his in- 
tentions with regard to Italy, 326 — 
(nrowned King of Italy, 334— his 
designs upon Prussia, 343— libel on, 
859— his indignation, 361— his im- 
provisation, 363— diplomatic note 
of, 377 — his campaign in (Germany, 
378— proclamation of, 379— his ra- 
pid successes, 383-Hremarkable pro- 
clamation of, 389 — anecdote of, 398 
— ns dispositions for the battle of 
Austeriitz, 402— his interview with 
the Emperor of Austria, 407— libel 
against, iii. 2— his negotiations 
with England, 8— his activity at 
the battie of Jena, 28— his genero- 
sity towards Prince Hatzfeld, 35 — 
his negotiations with Prussia, 44 — 
the greatest c9H[»tain of modem 
times, 51 — inrodamation of, 52— his 
interview with the Emperor Alex- 
ander, at Tilsit, 70— hit return to 
Paris, 77— eode of, 81— his designs 
2f 



with respect to Germany, 98— cre- 
ates a new nobility, ill— his inter- 
view witii the Emperor Alexander, 
113 — his conversation with M. de 
StaSl, 124— his correspondence with 
Lannes, 133, 135 — ^liis letter to the 
Emperor of Austria, 145 — enters 
Vienna, 156— f^te of, 158— visits the 
field of Wagram, 161 — plan to as- 
sassinate iHm, 162 — interrogates 
Staps, 164 — excommunication of, 
169— divorced from Josephine, 171 
— married to Maria Louisa, 17J^— 
unites Holland to France, 173— his 

* decree for burning English mer- 
chandise, 174— bulletin of, 183— 
his differences with Bernadotte, 
185 — anecdotes of, at the battie of 
Wagram, 188, 189, 192— his corre- 
spondence with Bernadotte, 193, 
195— demand of, 1 98— birth of his 
son, 228 — irritated against the pope, 
230 — his preparations against Rus- 
sia, 232 — his journey to Dantzic, 
236— his return from Moscow, 247 
disasters of his campaign in Rus- 
sia, 248— his indignation at the 
evacuation of Hamburg, 261— hia 
blindness to the policy of Austria 
262— his preparations against Ger- 
many, 265 — ^his opinion of Van- 
damme, 266— his false bulletin re- 
specting Hamburg, 267— his cruel 
treatment of the Hamburgers, 268, 
269— he wins the batties of Lutzen, 
Bautzen, and Wurtchen, 270— al- 
lied forces against him, 280— his 
negotiations, 283 — treasure of, 285 
— ^his reverse of fortune, 28.", 297— 
his feelings towards the jacobins, 
298— address of, 299 — his opera- 
tions. 307 — manceuvres of, 311— 
address of, 328 — signs the act of 
abdication, 333, 355— takes poison, 
354 — ^his reception of the commis- 
sioners, 364 — his conversation witii 
General Kohler, 365— his last ad- 
dress previous to his departure for 
Elba, 366— his departure fromFon- 
tainbleau, 3G7 — ^his journey to Fre- 
jus, 369— curious adventure of, 370 
— ^dls for Elba, 3/2— hints as to his 
return to France, 378— his march 
upon Lyons, 381— plans conceived 
by him at Elba, 388— his entry into 
Paris, 393 

Bonard, iii. 3 — arrested, 4 

Bondy, M. de, iii. 418 

Bonnay, Marquis de, iii. 400— hit 
correspondence, 403, 404, 405 

Bordeaux, iii. 382 

BordesaiUe, iii. 841 

Borghese, Princess, iii, sas . 

2 
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Borghese, Prince, his presoiitatloii to 

Neqpoleon, ii. 180, 333 
Bottot, i. 14, 80, 97, 106, 107, 108, 128 

— ii. 6, 7, 8 
Boudet, his death, i. 40i~aILusions to, 

412, 41S 

Booillerie, M. de, iii. 417 

Boulay, i.295 

Bouligrny, M., ii. 3i6 

Boulogrue,!. 162, 168— ii. 196, 197, 198, 
199, 214, 298, 305, 306, 308, 337, 391, 
393, 404, 420— iii. 146, 217, 417 

Bouquet, conduct of, ii. 167 

Bourbon, Duke de, ii. 210 

Bourbons, particulars respecting, i. 
391, 392, 393— ii. 135, 146, 147, 174, 
193, 194, 206, 213, 243, 340— iii. 09, 
104, 320, 321, 323, 422, 423, 424 

Bourguien, M., iii. 33 

Boumonyille, General, i. 272, 274 

Bourrlenne, his first acquaintance 
with Napoleon, i. 4 — urged by Na- 
poleon to enter the army, 9— pro- 
-ceeds to Vienna, 10 — ^to Leipsic, 11 
— ^to Warsaw, 11— renews his inti- 
macy with Napoleon, 11— goes to 
Stuttgord, 13— his name placed on 
the list of emigrants, 13 — arrested, 
82 — his wife intercedes for him, 33 
— ^letters from Marmont to, 41 — ac- 
cedes to the request of Napoleon, 
42— Joins Bonaparte at Leobcn, 48 
—non-erasure of his name, 107 — ^his 
visit to Barras, 269— falsehood re- 
specting, 350 — ^his exertions in fa- 
vour of M. Defeu, 366— and for 
Countdc Frotte, 367— his prescribed 
business,383— his conversation with 
M. Colk)t, ii. 2, 3 — ^his conversation 
with Josephine, ill — his rupture 
with Napoleon, 121, 122— his resig- 
nation, 123 — ^his reconciliation with 
the first consul, 124— renewal of his 
duties, 150 — character given of hun 
by the Duke de Ro\igo, isa— charge 
preferred against him, 153-^iis dis- 
grace, 155 — ^retires to St. Cloud, 157 
— his formal dismissal, 159— letters 
from Duroc to, 159, 160— his letter 
toNapolecMi, l6l — his conversation 
with the first consul on the inva- 
sion of England, 185— visit of Cor- 
visart to, 28i — ^his reception by the 
emperor, 288 — his new appoint- 
ment, 324— his reception at Mal- 
malson, 325 — ^liis commission in re- 
gard to Josephine, 329— his inter- 
view with the empress, 330— his 
arrival at Hamburg, 343— his in- 
structions, 34 — letters of Bema- 
dotte to. 353, 354— difficulties of his 
situation, 362— iU. 96— his visit to 
Prince Wittgenstein, 99— letter of 



the King of Prussia to, lOt-^slse 
imputations against him, 104— Ills 
advice to Bemadotte, 186— his bold 
reply to Napoleon, l8<h-his visit to 
Josephine, 201— his ccmversation 
with La Sahla, 205 — intrigues 
t^ainsthim, 213 — ^bis conversations 
withMurat,222 — calumnies against, 
233 — ^his intentions with regard to 
Napoleon. 241— his mission to Swit- 
zerland, 289 — ^his conversation witii 
the Emperor Alexander, 321— con- 
duct of M. de Blacas to, 375— his 
conversation with Blucher, 347— 
endeavours to obtain an interview 
with M. de Blacas, 379— sent for by 
the king, 381 — aiqK>inted prefect c« 
police, 382— his conversation with 
Blacas, 387— proceeds to Lille, 390, 
392 — ai^intedacounsellor of state, 
420, 429 — his conversation with 
Fouch^ 421, 423 
Bourrienne, Madame, her remarks on 
the character of Napoleon, i. 30^ 
intercedes for her husbtmd, 33— 
present made to 190 — allusions to, 

251, 288— iU. 13, 119, 122, I70, 393, 

393, 395 
Eouvier, M., iii. 212, 218 
Box, mysterious, iii. 234 
Brabant, iii. 131, 139 
Bran, M., iii. 197 
Brandstaten, iii. 56 
Brantzen, M. de, ii. 356 
Braunnau, ii. 393, 399— iii. 175, 176 
Braunsburg, iii. 65 
Brcguet, watch made by, ii. 104 
Bremen, ii. 356, 396— iii. 10, 21, 64, 

65,66,78,79, 121,151,265 
Brescia, i. 43, 45 
Breslaw, ii. 410 
Brest, ii. 65, 67, 84, 85, 171, 195 
Briare, iii. 867 

Brienne, Count de, 1. 6— iii. 308 
Brienne, Madame de, ii. 886 
Brienne, military school at, i. 2, 4, 10, 

U7, 318, 384— U. 21, 166, 236, 2fl7, 

330— iii. 308— battie of, 399 
Brinksham, iii. 157 
Brixen, i. 05 

Brookenhansen, M., ii. 849, 369 
Broglie, Due de, ii. 311— iU. 40 
Brottier, i. 62 
Broussier, GenenL iii. 183 
Brueys, Admhral, 1. 98, 128, 182, 140, 

141, 144, 145, 146— his conduct at 

the battie of Aboukir, 163, 164, 105, 

166, 107, 168, 109 
Bruix, Admiral, i. 985—11. SOS 
Brune, MarshsJ, 1. 8OO— ii. 90»-^. 

33,04. 05 
Brunn, U. 4M, 400^ 409— iii. 380 
BnuMwick, iU. s 
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Brunswick, Duke of, ii. 3i3— liis 

death, ill. 17, 23, 24, 26, 406 
Bnmswick-CEls, Duke of, iii. 151, 152 
Brussels, ii. 188— iii. 229 
Bubna, General, ii. 408 
Bucliarest, iii. 239 
Bulletins, falsehood of, ii. 80 
Burban, ii. 276 
Burr, Ccdonel, iii. 197 
Bussenitz, Count, iii. 264 
Bussy, Count de, iii. 366 
Butler, the spy, iii. 56, 57 
Buxhoevden, General, ii. 410 

Cabinet, black, ii. 156 

Cadiz, ii. 41 1— iii. 238 

Cadore, Duke de, iii. 133, 139, 334. 
344, 346, 336 

Cadoudal, Jean, ii. 27S 

Csesar and Alexander, i. 396 — iii. 244 

Csesar and Cromwell, ii. 32, 33, 88, 1 10 

CafiiEtrelli, General, 137, 139, 148, 18" — 
his death, 203— allusions to, 311, 312, 
315— ii. 402 

Cairo, i. 148, I5I, 152, 153, 154, 155, 
156, 157, 160, 161, 162, 166, 168, 169, 
170, 171, 172, 173, 176, 177, 179, 180, 
182, 183, 188, 198, 209, 218, 220, 231^ 
232, 23.3, 234, 238, 238, 242, 251, 382 
— ii. 16, 328— iii. 242 

Calais, iii. 374 

Calder, Admiral, defeats the French, 
ii. 337, 354, 358 

Caldiero, battle at, ii. 393 

Calendar, republican, ii. 370 

Calmar, ii. 320— iii. 91, 374 

Cambac^r&s, i. 268, 291, 292, 293, 294, 
316, 359, 360, 361, 395— ii. 22, 52, 53, 
60, 130, 139, 140, 170, 209, 215, 253, 
«4, 257, 258, 259, 295— iii. 11, 135, 
2S6, 248, 249, 286 

Cambis, Madame de, i. 133 

Cambridge, Duke of, caricatured, ii. 
177 

Camerino, iii. 1 12 

Camillo, stciy of, ii. 364 

Camoens, ii. 161 

Campbell, Colonel, iii. 364, 307» 36s» 
372 

Campo-Formio, treaty of, i..i3, 47, 48, 

110, 111, 114, 118, 121, 128, 130, 344, 

359— ii. 42, .377 
Camus, i. 124 
Candia, i. 138, 142 
Canning, Mr., iU. 72, 73, 92 
Canova, the sculptor, ii. 105 
Caprara, Cardinal, ii. 61, 180— iiL 113 
Carbaux, General, i. 21 
Carbon, executed, ii. 31 
Carbonneau, i. 25 
Carbonnet, M., ii. 99, 193— arrested, 

195, 237, 246, 273 
Carlsbad, ii. 348 



Carlsruhe, Ii. i262— iii. 17O 
Carmel, Mount, i. 210, 211 
Camot, i. 39, 67, 68, 70, 78, 81, 82, 83, 

84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 90, 394— ii. 95— 

iii. 401,425 
Caroline, Queen, ii. 399 
Caron, the perfumer, ii. 248 
Carra-Saint-Cyr, General, ii. 399, • 

413— iii. 260, 261, 262, 267 
Carra Saint-Cyr, Madame, iii. 204 
Casablanca, i. 16I, l65 
Cassel,ii. 350, 351.— iii. 109, 115, lOO 
Casscl, in Flanders, iii. 266 
Castiglione, Duke de, iii. 367 
Castlereagh, Lord, iii. 364 
Castres, M. de, i. 7 
Catherine, Empress, i. 337— ii. 3iO 
Caiiiincourt, iii. 38, 37— mission of^ 

79, 115, 231, 283, 284, 285, 289, 290, 

291, 297, 301, 302, 304, 305, 326, 327, 

328, 333, 334, 335, 339, 342, 353, 354, 

355, 393 
Cazes, M. de, iii. 418 
C^racchi, conspiracy of, il 22, 23, 2i, 

25, 27, 219 
Chaban, Count de, iii. 229, 26o 
Chabot, de r Alliers, ii. 129 
Chabrol, M. de, iii. 326, 41/ 
Chaise, M. de la, ii. 305 
Chalons-sur-Mame, I, 35 — iii. 176,.- 

307, 311 
Chambery, iii. 123, 129 
Chambon, Dupont de, i. 3 
Chambonas, M. de, i. 392 
Champagny, M. de, ii. U3, 306— Iii. 

116, 167, 170, 198, 199,345, 348,347, 

359' 
Champanetz, i. 70 
Champ- Aubert, battle of, iii. 309 
Championnet, General, i. 290, 340 
Chanseaux, iii. 346 
Chantilly, post-oflScc at, ii. 169 
Chapelle, M.de,iii.67 
Chaptal, M., i. 320— U. 53, 54, 135, 300, 

347 
Charlemagne, U. 234, 312, 317, 324— 

iii. 219, 225 
Charlemafirne, town of, ii. 305 
Charles IV., ii. 34, 322, 419— iii. 84,, 

86, 86, 87, 88, 119, 131 
Charles V., ii. 393, 408 
Charles VIII., iii. 315 
Charles XII., i. 338 
Charles XIII., iii. 45, 183 
Charles, Prince, i. 42, 47, 49, 65, 00^ 

106-^ii. 383, 396, 400— iii. 147, 148^ 

152 
Charles the Rash, Duke of Burgundy, 

i. 116 
Charlotta Frederica, Princess, ii. IS 
Charlottenburg, iii. 52 
Charvet, M., i. 133 
Chasal, i. 280 . 
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Chasteler, Marquis de, i. 98, 99 
-Ghateaubriand, M. de, ii. 226— his 

**Atala," 227— resigns his office, 

129— iii. 225, 226, 227, 319. 405, 411 
bhateaox, gentry of, ii. 231 
Chatham, Lord, ii. 98 
Chfttilion-snr-Seine— iii. 242, 397— 

congress at, 300, 305, 383 
Chauchard's mapofltaly, i. 394 
Chaumont, iii.3ll, 302, 303 
Chebreissc, village of, i. 152, 153, 154 
Chefheux, M., ii. 356— iii. 4 — his pre- 
sence of mind, 5, 6 
Chenier, i. 122, 128, 129— ii. 181, 182 

—iii. 225, 227 
Cherin, i. 88 
Ch«ss, game of, i. 245 
Chevardi^re, M. de, iii. 35 
Chevereuse, Madame de, i. 319— her 

exile, 396— iii. 419 
• Christian Frederick, Prince, ii. 13 — 

iii. 94, 170 
Chiclana, iii. 220 
Cisalpine republic, i. 347, 348, 371, 

372— ii. 79, 324, 377— iii. 130 
Ciudad Rodrigo, iii. 236 
Civita-Vecchia, i. 145 
Clagenfurth, i. 65, 66 
Clarke, General, i. 68, 89, 90, 100— ii. 

61, 382— iii. 43, 6l, 107, 348 
'"Clary, Mademoiselle, i. 28 
Clement, killed, ii. 347 
Clergy, address to, ii. 178, 179 
' Clermont-Tonnerre, Madune de, i. 

318 
"Clerval, M. de, iii. 420 
aichy, club of, i. 57, 59, 77* 78, 79, 

81, 86, 93, 94 
Cobentzel, Count de, i. 103, 106, ill 

— ii. 51, 209, 213, 214 
Coblentz, ii. 145, 305— iii. 89, 229, 

376 
Cockades, question respecting, iii. 

343,414,415 
Code Napoleon, iii. 81 
Code of Commerce, iii. 109 
Colbert, General, iii. 30, 126, 877 
Collard, M. de, ii. 144 
Colli, General, letter of, i. 38 
Collot, M. i. 290, 345, 371, 403— his 
interview with Bonaparte, 404, 
405 — ^with Bourrienne, ii. 2, 3 — ^liis 
diflference with Napoleon, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9. 10, 12, 85 
Cologne, ii. 305 
Comminges, M. de, i. 7, 117, 326 — ii. 

235, 249 

Como, lake of, i. 51 

Compiegne, ii. 166— iii. 172, 176, 177, 

374 
Coud^, Prince de, i. 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 

75, 96, 332, 331— ii. 209, 215, 222, 

235, 262— iU. 90, 407 



Coni, 1. SO, 104 

Constant, memoirs o^ i. 120, 133, 311, 

312, 317, 320, 341, 361— iL 60, 78— 

iii. 31, 354, 407 
Constantine, Grand Duke, ii. 397 — 

iii. 116 
Constantinople, i. 28, 49, 208, 20^ 

302— 4L 26, 82, 346— iiL 11. 
Constantius, Emperor, 1. 353 
Consular cabinet, i. 363 
Contat, Mademoiselle, ii. 53 
Continental system, iii. 46, 49, 109f 

157, 174, 186, 221, 223, 235 
Contingents, demand for, iii. 142 
Cooke, Mr., iii. 68 
Copenhagen, iU. 76, 77$ 81, 94, 149» 

170, 400, 403 
Coppet, iiL 396, 397 
Coraim,' Sherif of Alexandria, 1. 170 

—executed, 17 1 
Corfu, i. 165, 167. 168 
ComeiUe, opinion of, i. 319— tragedies 

of, U. 182 
Corsica, i. 13, 28, 244, 247, 248, SftS» 

306— ii. 187, 399— iii. 353 
Corunna, iii. 119 
Ccrvisart, i. 384— ii. 84, 112, 121, 151, 

280, 281, 287— iii. 164, 202 
Cossacks, arrival of, in the north of 

Germany, iii. 262— take possession 

of Hamburg, 263, and jLubeck, 

26i 
Cossacks of the Elbe, iii. 265, 266 
Coss^, Madame de, iii. 40 
Coster-Saint- Victor, iL 273, 274, H76, 

278,279 
Coubertin, Madame de, iii. 286 
Council of Ancients, L 270, 272, 973, 

275, 278, 330— ii. 7, 9 
Council of Five Hundred, i. 83, 86, 

87, 89, 91, 94, 265, 278, 279, 280, 281, 

283, 284, 285, 286, 289, 345— ii. 7, 9 

— ^flight of the members, 10 
Council of state, ii. 127, 128 
Council of the regency, iii. 315 
Courant, M., i. 71, 72, 75 
Courier arrested, ii. 343 
Cracow, iii. 275 
Craonne, battle at, iii. 310 
Crawford, Mr., the English minister, 

L370 
Cremona, i.45 
Creser, ii. 62 
Croisier, aide-de-camp, reproof of, i. 

151, 152, 181, 182, 196, 197* 203— his 

death, 204 
Cromwell, ii. 32, 88, 232, 307 
Crussol, Duke of, iii. 319 
Cur^e, proposition of, IL 252, 253, 855 

256 
Custom-house severities Iii. 47 
Customs, old, revival of, ii. 181 
Cuvier, M., iL 181 
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Cuxhaven.'portof, ii. 35»— iii. 19, 48— 

the English at, 149, 151 
GzerniBcheir, M., his mission, iiL 310, 

S17, 332 

Dachau, ii. 385 
Da^ua, General, i. 233, 236 
Dalberg, Duke, iii. 325, 405, 406 
Pallemagrne, General, ii. 401 
Damanhour, i. 147, 148, 150, 151, l69> 
183, 203 

Damas, Colonel, iii. 148 

]>amas, Madame de, iii. 357 

Damascus, i. 208, 302, 306 

Damietta, i. 213— ii. 17, 87 

Dampierre, M. de, i. 7* 332 

Dandolo, i. 51 

D'Angoul^me, Duke, 1. 3/6— iii. 89> 

309,383 

D*Anguada, M., the Spanish ambas- 
sador, ii. 322 

Danican, General, iii. 68, 69, 320 

Danton, iii. 126 

2)antzic, iiL 70, 201, 236, 237, 238, 
282,362 

D'Arcon, General, i. 19 

D*Artois, Count, U. 81, 210, 211, 221, 
275, 279— iU. 69, 343, 344, 350, 355, 
357, 418 

Dam, Count, iU. 78, 79,93, 99, 100, 226, 
227 

Daubenton, i. 324 

Daubignose, Madame, iii. 264 

Daubignose, M., iii. 260 

D*Aumont, Duke, iii. 40 

Dautancourt, Captain, ii. 223 

D'Avaray, Count, iii. 379 

DftTid, Abb£, U. 189 

David, M., i. 331— ii. 315 

Davoust, i. 849— character of him, ii. 
67, 214, 215— iii. 99, 149, 212, 214, 
263, 266, 268, 363 

De Bunny, Madame, ii. 399 

Decaen, General, ii. 49 

Decennial prizes, ii. 305 

Decr^, M., i. 321— ii. 85, 106, 205 

Defermont, i. 295 

Befeu, M., pardoned, i. 366, 367, 368 

De Frotte, Count de, i. 367— executed, 
368 

Dejean, General, ii. 381 

Delacroix, Citizen, i. 54, 55 

Delafores, M., i. 408 

Delamarre, Abb^, iii. 69 

Belmenhorst, iii. 151 

DemerviUe, ii. 23, 27 

De Moncey, i. 349 

Denain, i. 342 

D*£nghien, Duke, ii. 24, 189, 206, 207, 
208, 209, 211, 212, 18, 219— inter- 
rogatories put to him, 221, 224, 
~ 225, 226, 229— consequences of his 
des^ 231, 232, 233, 249, 251, 353, 



260, 265, 275, 278, S86, 391, 307* 
816, 348, 349, 355— ii. 402, 404, 405, 
408— iii. 17, 18, 25, 26, 36, 37, 47, 49, 
79, 175, 225, 229, 243, 291, 385, 386, 888 

Denmark, King of, iii. 76 

Denon, M., U. 337— iii. 236 

D^Entraigues, Count, aaaassinated, 1. 
69— MS. of, 70 

Deny, Colonel, iii. 318 

Derolles, Sieur, iii. 69 

Desangiers, M., iii. 403 

Desarts, M., iii. 149 

Des Essarts, iii. 341 

Desfournaox, General, iii. 421 

Desmaisons, M., i. 34— U. 281, 287, 

Dcsmarets, M., ii. 237, 273— iii. 204 

Desoddi^res, Gerard, i. 78 

Despeaux, Madame, ii. 299 

Despommelles, Chevalio:, i. 6S 

Despont, Professor, i. 6 

Desprez, M., ii. 418, 420, 421, 423 

Dessaix, General, i. 76, 128, 147— mis- 
take of, 151— pursues Murad Bey, 
160, 204, 209, 231, 233, 234— airives 
at Puis, 403— Joins the army, 404— 
his bravery, 407, 409— killed, 410, 
411, 412, 413— ii. 13, 16, 17, 38— mo- 
nument to, 39, 40— illusions to, 26% 
271, 337— iii. 273 

Dessalines, General, ii. 75 

Dessau, iii. 26 

Dessolles, General, ii. 349— Ui. 321, 

330, 338, 339, 340, 385 
Destrem, ii. 5 
Deville, Madame, ii. 288 
D'HautefeuiUe, BaUly, iU. 40 
D'Hautpoult, General, ii. 50 
D'Hilliers, General, i. 58, 136, 344 
D'Hosier, Charles, arrested, ii. 249— 

his trial, 266, 275, 276, 377 
Didelot, M., U. 103— iii. 67 
Dieppe, ii. 283 
Diernstein, castle of, iii. 156 
Dietrichstein, Count^ i. 387 
D^on, i. 340, 386, 393, 396— ii. 15— lit. 

344 
D*Imbert, Baron, iii. 68 
D^ezzar, Pasha, i. 176, 201, 208, 818, 

303, 306, 389 
D'Ocaiiz, M., ii. 346 
Dog, fidelity of a, ii. 226 
Dolgarouki, Prince, ii. 400 
Domolieu, M., i. 136 
Domitz, fort of, iii. 150 
Donavirerth, iii. 147, 149 
Doormann, M., the syndic, ii. 31S, 

359, 360— iii. 21, 81 
Doppet, General, i. 22 
Doria, Andrea, ii. 334 
Douai, M. de, i. 128— iii. 226 
Doublet, complaints of, ii. 87, 88 
Doucet, Adjutant-general, iii. 346^ 

852, 256, 257, 258, 369 
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Drakerintii^es of, U. Si i/^ft— cor- 
respondence of seized, 263»264, 278> 
306,307 

Dranob, plot of; iii. S» 3 

Dresden, iU. 305, 906» 330, S37, ail> 
268, 270, 372, 346 

IMesen, Baron, iii. 0^1, 394, 395 

Brouet, General, ii. 49— iii. 309, 312 

Druses, particulars respecting, L 209 

Dublin, Chevalier, iii. 15, 68 

Dubois, Cardinal, i. 52 

Dubois, Crande, 1. 259 

Dubuisson, ii. 249 

Duds, M., il. 141, 181, 182 

Dooups, Loois, ii. 276 

Dbcos, Ro^er, i. 260, 271, 278, 284, 
293, 299, 324, 360— ii. 12 

Dugna, General, i. 210 

Dugommier General, L 21, 22, 23, S4, 
26, 332 

Dumolard, motion of, i. 57, 78 

Dunumtel, Abb6, i. 70 

Domotmez, i. 56, 73-^. 223, 39&— iii. 
2, IS, 15, 69, 293 

Domoustier, Count, iii. 67 

Jhmaa arraigns tlie conduct of Napo- 
leon, i. 62 

Dunkirk, ii. 187 

Duparc, ii. 347 

Dupas, General, iii. 105 — bis conduct 
at Hamburg, 106, 107, 108, 109 

Bopatf, M., ii. 54 

Dupont, General, ii. 37— iii. 119, 338, 
363 

Dupuis, Sienr, i. 4 

Dupuy, General, his death, i. 180, 181 

Duras, Duke de, iii. 374 

Duraezo, M., ii. 234 

Durfort, Professor, i. 6 

Dumin, M., ii. 349 

Duroc, character of, I. 18, 119, ISO- 
wounded, 204, 314, 315 — ^his mis- 
sions, 326, 327, allusions to, 349, 362, 
363, 383,384, 385— ii. 24, 42, 56, 57, 
76, T7* 85, 123, 124, 151, 158, 159, I60, 
161, 168, 179, 180, 191, 193, 208, 282, 
283, 299, 338, 354, 358, 362, 393, 397— 
iii. 20, 26, 33, 35, 36, 37, 43, 44, 63, 60, 
98, 123, 124, 126, 127, 129, 200, 201, 

207, 218, 232, 234— his death, 370» 

272, 273, 274 
Durosnel, General, iii. 30 
Duval, M., play by, iL 53, 54 

Ebersdorf, iii. 163 

Sckmuhl, Prince of, iii. 193, 212, 214, 
229, 260 

Edinburgh, iii. 92 

Edouard en Ecosse, a play, ii. 63 

Egypt, expedition to, i. 98, 127, 129, 
136— proclamation of Napoleon to 
the people of 149— institute of 172— 
Napoleon's notes on 220, 301— com- 



pA&y of l^flTcrslfotf, SS9 despaCtlie^ 

ii. 19— aflUra of, 65— evsetaitioa 
01,68,69 
Egyptian fortune-teller, 1. 179 
£1 Arisb, i. 193, 194, 200, 202, 213, 218. 

302, 304, 306, 403, 41S— ii. 67 
Elba, island o^L 351-^. 195— iii. 3S3^ 
353, 364, 373, 381, 386, 887> 368, 38fl^ 
399, 403, 427 
El Bekri, Sheik, i. 173, 180 
Elchingen, duchy of, ii. 38S 
El Coraim, iii. 207 
Elfey Bey, i. 154, 178— ii. l« 
Elsfleth, iii. 151 

Elster, bridge of, iii. 275, 276, 279 
Embabeh, victory of, i. 154 
Emigrant^ letter of an, ii. 20 
£aiigrant list, erasures frc»n, ii. 8t 
England, rupture of, with Russia, I. 
337 — ^policy of towards Ptance, H« 
^64— rupture of with France, 16^— 
Nap(4eon*s r«cnarks cm, 171— com* 
plaints of, 176— projected invasion 
of, 186, 196, 197— treaty of wiGx 
Sweden, 317, 321— condoet <rf to- 
wards Spain, 323— treaty of alliance 
with Russia, 352 
English arrested, ii. 178 
Erfurt, ii. 23— ui. 25, 110, 113, 1X8, 

114, 115, 116, 117, 132, 145, 164 
EsmenarcC M., iii. 227, 228 
Eschburg, village of, iii. 121, 122 
Essling, battie o^ Mi. 149, 153 
Essonne, iii. 318, 328, 336, 341, 361 
EstSve, M., i. 181— in. 417 
Etruria, King of, ii.6o— iii. Ill 
Ettengein, Baroness, ii. 208, 32S 
Ettenheim, U. 207, Vi% 209, 210, 911» 

214, 218 
Endd, iii. 48 

Europe, intrigues of, ii. 185 
Eurotas, frigate, ii. 211 
Eybe, Baron, ii. 342 
Eylau, battie of, iii. 63, 7©, 397 

Fabvier, Colonel, iii. 318, 383 

PacQS, Lieut. -colonel, ii. 856 

Fakr-el-Din, Emir of the Druses, i. 210 

Fauche-Borel, i. 69, 7». 71, 7»— mis- 
sion of— ii. 188, 189— his intrigues, 
iii. 2, 3i, 41, 69 

Fauchers, it 192— executed, 193 

Fauconnier, ii. 243 

Faure, M., iU. 229 

Fauvelet^ Bourrienne»s brother, i. IS 

Feltre, Duke de, iii. 249 

Ferdinand, Ardiduke, iL 384, Sf8-» 
iii. 275 

Ferdinand IV., ii. 399 

Ferdinand, Prince, iii. 37, 88, 386 

Fere Champenoise, battie of, iii. 31* 

Fenno, General, i. 366, 867 

Fermont, M. de, i. 379 
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Fevmad^OQUitde^iiL 375,377* 888»418 

Ferrara^LOS 

Ferras, Marquis de, i. 2^ 

Feni^re, General, wounded. iiLSlO 

Fttronays, M. de, iii. 5, 6 

Fersens, Count, iii. 180 

F^sch, Cantinal, L 32~ii. 113, 228— 
iii. 13, 179, 230 

Ffesch, M., L 246 

Fidden, iii. 266 

Fiev^ M., ii. 147 

Finland, iii. 239, 24« 

Fins, iU. 389 

Flame, iii. 171 

Fleiacber, M., L 56 

Flemi^ Abb^, iU. 379 

Florence, iii. 123 

Florence, the actor, L 329 

Flotilla, to invade England, ii. 196 

Flushing, iii. 109, 309 

Foncier, the jeweller, i. 347 

Fontainbleau, L 10, 343— 4ii. 93, 171, 
172, 800, 201, 235, 249, 310, 317, 318, 
327, 328, 329, 331, 332, 333, 335, 341, 
844, 362, 353, 354, 355, 356, 359, 36l, 
363, 364, 36ft, 307, 393, 428 

Fontainbleau, palace of, ii. 312, 317 

FOntanes, M. de, i. 342, 357—11.39, 
90, 147, 228, 253— iii. Ill, 226 

Fontaine, the ardiitect, i. 880, 381 

Fontenoy, i. 342 

FOrfait, minister of marine, i. 293 

Forscfamann, M.,iL 343, 353, 356, 369, 
360— iii. 8 

Fortune and genius, i. 251 

Fortune-teller, Egyptian, L 179 

Fossard, iii. 438 

FCmch^ minister of police, i. 259, 268, 
292, 334, 349, 350, 395 — ii. 6, 8, 
9, 12, 24, 26— suspected, 27, 29— 
exertions of, 30,31, 32, 33, 34, 106— 
his influence, 107— bis dismissal, 
108, 110, 121, 143, 144, 146, 189, 190, 
193, 194, 215, 228, 247, 274, 311— iii. 
8, 5, 57, 60, 66, 67, 92, 211, 214, 216, 
224, 251— arrested, 386, 386, 395, 
897, 398, 404, 408, 411, 412, 413, 414, 
416, 416, 421, 423, 424 

FoudTM, M., iii. 382, 385 

Fourcroy, ii. 181, 264, 294, 338, 839, 
340. 341, 347 

Fbur^ Madame, i. 178, 179 

Fox, Mr., ii. 97, 98, 282— iiL 8, 9— Ws 
death, ll, 12— iii. 14, 33 

Fdy, Oenenl, ii. 39 

France, prosperity of, ii. l6l— hos- 
tilities of, with Prussia, 17— levy in, 
iii. 381 

Francis I., ii. 393, 407 

F^raneis II., letters of, i. 60,76, 103, 
859— ii. 407— iii. 113, 145, 147, 149, 
166, 156, 170, 325, 326, 334, 341, 347, 
356, 359, 360, 389 



Frankfort, iii. 115, 197, 306, 988, 883^ 

303 
Frederick William, King of Prussia^ 

U. 346, 349, 354, 356, 358, 411— iii. 

16, 25, 26, 27, 31, 33, 35, 40, 43, 44^ 

63, 63, 71, 72, 77, 97. 98, 100, 109^ 

113, 116, 248, 321, 339, 340, 341, 

348 
Fr^us, roads o^ i. 248, 249, 251, 853^ 

256, 258, 301, 340— iii. 369, 373 
Freron, i. 22 
Fresnel, General, ii. 389 
Friant, General, i. 66— ii. 403, 403; 

406,406 
Friedland, iii. 70 
Friendship, opinion 0^ i. 315 
Frioiil, L 111 

Froidmanteau, iiL 317, 327 
Froissard, Count de, iii. 319 
Fulton on steam>boats, ii. 55 
Funds, rise of, ii. 1 15— conflscation 

of, 293 

Gaillanl, IL 276, 277 
Gagem, Baron, iii. 211, 219 
Gall, Dr., system of, iii. 7 
Gallerande, Marquis de, ii. 144, 145 
Gallo, Marquis di, i. 51, 104, 106, 107» 

111 
Gambler, Admiral, ilL 76 
Gantheaiune, Admiral, L 335, 93^ 

243, 248— Ii. 65, 66, 197 
Garat, concerts of, i. 31, 138— Us do* 

quence, ii. 271— iii. 128 
Gardanne, General, ii. 38— iii. 63 
Garreau, ii. 5 
GaspariD, i. 19 
Cktssendi, Colonel, i. 19 
Gaudin, M., i. 292— ii. 106 
Gauthier, M., speech of, ii. 273 
Geneva, i. 395— ii. 311— iiL 124 
Genlis, Madame, work by, ii. 146, 

147 
Genoa, mission to, i, 15, 18, 27— al-^ 

lusions to, 44, 58, 132, 188, 246, 248, 
393, 397— capitulation of, 403, 407, 
411— ii. 334, 335— iii. 9 

George III., his message to parlia- 
ment, ii. 164, 175 — ^renounces the 
title of King of France, l76-«llu. 
sions to, 178, 322 

Georges, his interview with Kapo« 
leon, i. 368, 369 — conspiracy of, ii, 
189, 190, 193, 194, 195, 206, 207, 208, 
210, 234, 237, 238, 240, 245— his ar- 

rest, 247, 248, 219-^iis fortitude, 
250, 963, 265, 267— hiterrogatories 
put to him, 272— his firmness, 273, 
276— executed, 278, 979, 281, 383, 
285, 286, 287, 29i, 324- iii. 271, 272 
Gerard. General, iii. 99, 328, 363 
Gerard, picture by, ii. 402 
Germania, a pamphlet, iU, 76 
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Germany, aflUn of, iii. 309 

Ghent, Bishop of, iii. 231 

Ghent, iii. 391, 400, 401, 400, 410, 484 

Gibraltar, ii. 87 

Gieffer, M., U. 343 

Gimel, Count de, ii. 348— iii. 14, 41, 

66,67 
Girardin, i. 30 

Oinlay, General, ii. 387, 389, 394 
GioUo, a tale, ii. 363 
Givet, litUe and Great, L 383 
Gizeh, i, 153, 154 
Glack8tadt,iii.l74 
Godoy, Prince of the Peace, ii. 34, 68— 

iii. 83, 84, 87 
Goethe»8 " Werther,*» i. 339 
Gohier, M., i. 256, 257, 260, 264, 269, 

270, 271, 278, 285, 286, 287, 390 
Goltz, Count, m. 97 
Gonsalvi, Cardinal, ii. 61, 63 
Gonse, M., iii. 264 
Gottenburg, iii. 395 
G6ttingren, 

Gourgand, General, i. 289, 370, 411 
Gouvion.St.Cyr, Marshal, iii. 417 
Gouzia, i. 65, 66 

Government, British, error of, ii. 173 
Government, new, its difficulties, i. 

299 
Grandmaison, M., i. 243 
Grandt, Madame, ii. 64 
Grain, importation of, ii. 418 
Granjean, ii. 47 
Granville bombarded, ii. 185 
Grassini, Madame, ii. 14, 335 
Gratien, Lieut-general, iii. 150 
Gratz, i. 112— ii. 413 
Gravina, Admiral, ii. 323, 411— his 

death, 412 
Gregorian calendar, ii. 63 
Gr^mion, M., iU. 67 
OreneUe, camp at, i. 353 
Grenier, Lieut.-general, ii. 47 
Grenoble, i. 352, 366— iii. 378, 387 
Grenville, Lord, ii. 43, 44, 45 
Gresieux, Adjutant-general, L 196 
Grosse, General, iii. 153 
Grote, Baron de, ii. 342, 348— iii. 21 

100, 101 
Grouchy, General, i. 340— ii. 47, 48— 

iii. 310, 389 
Guidal, General, 1. 367, 368— iii. 846, 

250, 251, 254, 255, 256 
Guides, regiment of the, i. 358 
GuiUeminot, iii. 78 
Guitton, Colonel, ii. 221 
Gumprecht- Mares, M., iii. 234 
Gunzburg, ii. 383 
Gustavus Adolphus, iii. 266 
Gustavus IV., King of Sweden, ii. 

346, 349, 354, 355, 360, 397, 398— 4U. 

6 — before Hamburg, 7, 45, 91— ^his 

abdication, 180 



HMorburg, iii. 19, 805, 966, 8^, 891 

Haga, iU. 193 

HaUer, i. 371 

Hamburg, i. 370, 371, 373— ii. 830, 
996, 306, 3«^ 99A a«fi 389, 837, 
341, 342, 3 348, 34$, 

S56, 358, 36< 6, 397f 99^, 

400, 411, 41^ B, 8, 10, 14, 

17, 18, 19, 2 66, 57, 64, 

66, 67, 68, 7 82. 87, 98, 

93, 94, 96, S 9, 104, 105, 

106, 107, 101 9, 131, 189, 

144, 148, 15< 0, 168, 170, 

172, 174, 171 1, 192, 196, 

198, 200, 20! 6, 229, 980, 

233, 243, 25L, 2, 863, 807, 

868, 274, 282, 891, 293, 293, 347, 348, 
350, 363, 374, 391, 393, 394, 398, 400, 
418 

Hamburg Correspondenten, ii. 848^ 
357, 359— iii. 146, 158 

Hamelin, M., i. 188, 189 

Hammond, Iifr., ii. 45— iii. 69, 145, 
158 

Hanau, iii. 881 

Hanft, Sieur, iii. 859, 864 

Hanover, army of, ii. 353 

Hanover, conquest of, il. 177, 338, 343, 
344, 345, 347, 350, 399, 409, 410, 411 
— iU. 7, 16, 34, 149, 361, 269 

Hanseatic volunteers, iii. 264 
Hans Towns, iii. 10, 21, 23, 49, 70, 78, 
81, 82, 93, 98, 104, 105, 107, 109, 118, 
120, 148, 159, 170, 173, 198, 208, 218, 
213, 229, 233, 243 — ^insurrections in, 
259— evacuated by the French, 261 
Hardenberg, M., iii. 210 
Harrel, design of, ii. 23, 34 — state- 
ments of, 219, 220, 223, 224, 225 
Hartwcll, iii. 394, 396 
Hatzfeld, Prince, iU. 35, 36, 37 
Hatzfeld, Madame, iii. 35, 37 
Haugwitz, M., mission of, ii. 394, 409, 
>■ 410, 411, 431 

Hawkesbmry, Lord, i. 370— ii. 69, 71 
Haydn, opera by, ii. 25, 26 
Heligoland, island of, iii. 80, 81, 181, 

151 
Hemart, President, ii. 871, 880 
Henry IV., iii. 163, 177, 207 
Hess, Dr. Von, iii. 263. 267 
Hesse, Elector of, i. 8fr— ii. 354—411. 

83, 34, 149 
Hisay, U. 276 
Hoche, General, i. 50, 04, 82— bis 

death, 116— allusion to, 407 
Hochstadt, i. 177 
HogendorfT, Count, iii. 363 
Hogendorp, General, iii. 867 
HohenUnden, battie of, U. 80, 45, 40^ 

47, 51, 193, 250, 267, 285 
Hohenlohe, Prince of, iii. 94, 87* Si 

80 
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Holland, state fd, UL l7>-vropoei. 

tion respecting, iii. 131 
Holstein, iii. 13, 41, 48, 67, 68, 150, 

174, 17s 
Holstein, Aagnstenbui^, Duke of, iii. 

190 
Holyrood-hoose, iii. 93 
Hood, Lord, i. 21 
Hope, M., ii. 421 
Hotel des Inralides, ceremony at, ii. 

297 
fiudsum, iii. 48 
Hue, M., appointment of, iii. 07, 81, 

381,411 
Hue, M., lerTant of Louis XVI., iii. 

103, 104, 105 
Hullin, General, ii. 230, 231— 4ii. 346, 

852, 356, 257, 258 
Hulm, Count, iii. 264 
Hulot, Madame, ii. 50, 51 
Hulot, Mademoiselle, i. 284 
Humboldt, Count, iii. 300 
Huningen. city of, i. 71> 72, 75 
Husum, iii. 174 

Ibrahim, Pasha, 1. 160, 172» 303 

Ideologues, i. 354— ii. 90 

Ulyria, ii. 381 

India, English power in, ii. 177 

Indomptable, frigate, iii. 373 

Informers, infamous employment of, 

i. 352, 353 
Ingratitude, national, proof of, ii. 129 
Innkeeper and his dog, iii. 419 
Inspruck, i. 65 

Institute, French, division of, ii. 181 
Insurrection at Hamburg and Lubeck, 

iii. 260 
Ionian Isles, ii. 82, 83, 352 
Italie, loss of, i. 205 
Italy, campidgnof, i. 114 — standard 

of the army of, 115 — projects of 

Napoleon respecting, 393— map of, 

S94 

Jackson, Mr., iU. 76 

Jacobi, iii. 73 

Jacobins accused, ii. 27» 28, 30— dis- 
position of, iii. 298 

Jacquin, chef d'escadron, ii. 221, 223 

Jaffa, i. 194— siege of, 196— massacre 
of the prisoners at, 199, 200, 201, 202, 
203— plague at, 213, 214, 215, 217, 
389, 305, 327 

James, M., i. 188 

James of Dijon, i. 131, 132 

Jaubert, AmM^e, his nUssion to Per- 
sia, ii. 328— iii. 63 

Jaucourl^ Count, iii. 325, 400, 401, 
402 

Jena, i. 386— battte of, iii. 17, 18, 23, 
25, 26, 27, 31, 41| 55, 205, 275, 408 



Jersey, ii. 30 

Jerusalem, i. 194, 195 

Joan of Arc, festiyal of, ii. 181 

Jocquin arrested, ii. 345 

John, Archduke, U. 47, 48, 49, 50 

Jomini, General, iii. 272 

Joseph, Emperor, i. 10 

Josephine married to Napoleon, i. S7 
— ^her character, 38— letter from 
Napoleon to, 40— allusions to, 55, 
119, 133, 191, 192, 193» 251, 256, 
263, 263, 270, 271, 273, 279> 285, 
345— her jewels, 347, 358, 359, S62, 
365— her debts, 37 ir 373, 374, 375, 
376, 389— her fortune told, 390, 393 
— conduct of Ni^^leon to, 404— 
reconciliation with him, 406 — 
allusions to, ii. 35, 36, 37, 60, 76, 
78> 90, 97> 101, 102, 110, 124, 145, 
146, 158, 159* 167, 180, 184— her 
grief at the death of the Duke 
d'Enghien, 225, 226, 288, 290, 305, 
310, 318— advice to, 319, 334— her 
extravagance, 339, 330, 331 — ^in- 
capable of bearing children, 340, 
862, 378, 413, 415— iii. 35, 71— 
note of, 93 — ^Napoleon's divorce 
from, 123, 171, 178, 200— her dis- 
tress on the occasion, 201, 303, 
218, 229» 248 

Joubert, General, i. 65, 115, 333 

Joubertou, General, ii. 261 

Jourdan, i. 63, 264, 407— ii. 5> 260— 
iii. 343, 344 

Jourdan, Camille, pamphlet by, ii. 
136 

Journal, Universal, iii. 402 

Jovius, Paulus, ii. 393 

Joyaut^ ii. 276 

Jubd, ii. 5 

Julien, i. 156— murdered, 156, 157, 168 

Junot, i. 16, 153, 191* 192, 193— his 
death, 246, 256, 349, 350— ii. 120— 
iii. 80, no, 200 

Kalitscheff, M. de, iL 114 

Kalkreuth, iii. 26 

Keats, Vice- Admiral, iii. 120 

Keith, Lord, i. 230, 413— ii. 66 

Keller, M., ii. 349 

Kcllerman, General, i. 39, 407, 408, 

409, 410, 415— ii. 37, 366, 401 
Kcllerman, Madame, ii. 14 
Kepler, laws of, i. 392 
Keralio, M., i. 7 
Kergorlay, M. de, iii. 404 
Kerpen, General, i. 65 
Kiel, in Denmark, ii. 355 — ^iil. 48, 170 
Kienmayer, General, ii. 48, 50, 408 
Kilmaine, General, i. 65 
Kinnaird, Lord, iU. 6 
Kiow, iii. 362, 437 
Kirscherer, General, killed, iii. 370 
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Klagenfiirth, ii. 418 

Kleber. General, i. 140, 156, l6l, 16^, 
171, 174, 189» 2»1, SW3, 2S0, 2S6, 238, 
339— his letter to tlie Directirary, 
301^ 306, 4ia— mwawrinated, ii. 16, 
17— character oi^ 18, 19^ 66, 66 

Elenau, Geneva!, ii. 48, 5«, 387, 389 

Kling^ M. de, ii. 189, 268 

Know, Dr., iii. 263 

Koenigshaften, iii. 24 

Kc^er, General, iii. 364, S65, 366 

Koniffsbergr, iii. 63, 97» 99 

K<Hining, M., iiL 260, 261 

Korsakow, i. 338 

Kosciusko, iii. 275 

Kotzeboe, pla3rs by, i. 11, 329 — 
pamphlet by, 345 

Kray, Baron, ii. 46 

Lab^oy^re, M. de, iU. 378, 387 

Laborde, M. de, iii. 226, 257 

JLaCalade, iii. S70, 371 

Lac^pfede, M. de, i. 320— ii. 130, S9« 

Lacroiic, Charles, minister fcur foreign 
affairs, i. 83, 84, 187 

Lacu^e, i. 91, 109, 247— ii. 99, 283 

La Fetvorite, i. 64 

lA Fayette, Madame, i. 98, 99 

lA Fayette, M. de, i. 53, 73, 98— liis 
release, 99* 100— his letter to Napo- 
leon, H. 92— allusions to, 116, 117, 
118, 136, 140, 416, 15/ 

Lafitte, M., iii. 316, 317 

Lafond, ii. 347— iii. 252, SS3, 255 

Laforest, IL 358 

Lagan, M., complaints of, iii. 61, 65 

Lagarde, Secretary General, L 128 

La Gerbielske, M., iL 349 

Lagrange, M., ii. 181, 183 

Lagrenle, M., U. 236— iii. 426, 427 

La Barpe, ii. 181 

Lahoiie, iii. 245, 246, 250, 261, 254, 
955, 256,. 323 

La Hoas, General, 1. 46 

Lain^,M.,iii. 286 

Li^aire, Abb^ iii. 15 

Li^olais, ii. 189, 24^ 270, 276, 277^ 
iii. 271 

Laken, casfie of, iL 805, 309 

Lalande, ii. 183 
t Lallemant, M., i.45 

LaUy-ToUendal, M., iii. 375, 40S 

Lamarque, General, iii. 183 

Lamotte, General, iii. 245, 254 

Landoire, ii. 157 

Landoire, senrant of VvpoltGO, ii. 29 

Landon, General, L 66 

Land^ut, iiL 152 

Langier, assassinated, i. 58 

Langres, iii. 308 

Lannes, General, L 92, 125, 136, 157, 
161, 201, 236, 342, 343, 359, 401, 403, 
418, 414, 415— iL 8, 95, 26, 38, 89, 



57r 89, 118, 119, 120, 960, 800, 391, 
395, 396, 402, 408, 405— iii. 28, 29, 80» 
149— woimded, 152— hisdeatli, 158^ 
154, 155, 156, 175, 188 
Lantern, story rejecting, ii. 283 
Lannsse, General, i. 238 — ii. 87 
Laplace, M., L 29e— iL 181, 376 
Lapointe, ii. 243 
Laporte, L 15, 16 
Li^K>ype, General, L 25, 84, 412 
La Reveilli^re, i. 81, 82, 83, 84, 88 
La Romana, Marquis de, iM. 118— Ills 
escape, 119, 120 

84,412 
La Roque, Count de, H. 347 
La Sahla, his arrest, iii. 204— Us an- 
swers, 208, 909, 310, 211, 341 
Lasalle, General, L 408— his death, 

188 
Las Cases, M., i.;200— iL 187, 311, 

226, 304— iii. 71 
Latour, iii. 20 
Latour-F(^ssac^ General, i. 899— Ills 

conduct at Mantua, 3S7, 328, 389—^ 

ii. 48, 50, 384 
Latour-Maubourg, M., L 53, 98, 99^ 

100 
Lauderdale, Lord, ifi. 11, 19, 16 
Lauemburg, iii. 19, 198 
Lauriston, Genial, i. 25, 26— ii. 71, 

103, 181, 249, 303, 304, 308, 309» 

811, 338, 408 — iii. 123, 175, 281, 

278 
La Vallette, i. 80, 89, 84, 85, 86, 87, 

88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 109, ISO, 247» 

275— ii. 100— iii. 324, 404 
La Valliire, Madame de, romance of,. 

ii. 146 
La Vend^, ii. 94, 195, 215— iU. 382 
Laver, General, iii. 165, 166 
La ViUe Heumois, i. 62 
Laybach, L 51, 112— ii. 418 
Lazoret, ii. 347 
Le Blanc, ii. 235 
Lebrun, i. 122, 268, 989, 291, 293, 295, 

358, 359, 860, 361, 362, 384, 388, 

410— ii. 26, 140, 149» 289* 334— iiL. 

11, 342 

Lederc, General, iL 73, 74 
Lecomte, the architect, i. 332, 86I 
Lecourbe, <}enend, iL 39» 47, 48, 271 
Lecoutenx, M., L 373 
Lefi^Hrre-Desnooettcs, L 410— iL 900, 

iii. 411 
Leghorn, 1. 63 
Legion of Honour, ocdcr of, iL 88, 80^ 

183— oath of, 261 
Lcgrand, General, iL 47, 50, 409; 489^ 

404, 405, 406 

Leipsic, L 11— iii. 204, 905, 906, 907* 
209, 272, 275, 276, 277, 278, 280, 981» 
983 

LdaD,iL276 
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haaa&re, U,, i. SS 
Lemarrois, General, iii. S63 
I^emercier, M., i. 276, 320— iL 181,183, 

. 876— iu. 77 f 93, S25, 237, 2M 
Lemoiue, a female, ii. 247 

Lemoine, General, i. 01 

Lenoir, M., ii. 40 

Leo X., ii. 126 

Leoben, i. 13, 47/48, 52, 53, 76, 103, 
188,326 

Leon, isle of, iU. £81 

Leopold II., his deatb, i.'ll 

Leopoldstadt, iii. 183 

Lepeaux, i. 81 

Lepire, M., i. 187 

Leridan, arrested, iL 247, STS 

Leroi, iU. 299 

Lesimple, plot of, Iii. 2, 3— arrested, 4 

Letourneur, Mayor of Granville, ii. 
186 

Letters, intercepted, iii. 337 

Lezardi, ii. 347 

Liancomt, M. de, i. 386 

Lichtenstein, Prince of, i. 411—11.387, 
388, 389, 407, 408— iii. I67, 321 ' 

liebert. Colonel, promoted, ii. 96 

Liege, ii. 188 

Lille, Ui. 137, 173. 384, 889, 390, 893, 
407, 408 

Lille, Count de, ii. 294, 295— iii. 14, 89 

Lilljcrap, Captain, ii. 311 

Lindau, U. 377 

Linglet, M.. 1. 276 

Lisbon, iii. 1 10 

Livron, M., i. 183 

Lobau, Count, iii. 152 

Lobau, island of; iii. 153 

Lodi,i.397 

Loizeau, Louis, arrested, ii. 14, 15 

London, Napoleon's desipis respect- 
ing, ii. 200 

Londonderry, Lord, iii. 130 

Longebamps, festivals of, i. 387 

Lorracb, village of, iii. 888, 289 

Louis, Baron, iii. 417 

Lbuis de Bourbon, ii. 59, 60 

Louis, Sieur^iii. 68 

Louis XIII. i. 9 

Louis XIV. i. 255, 317, 362, 869, 393, 
— U. 37, 40, 70, 126, 146, 153, 307, 3l6 
— ia. 61, 63, 88, 90, 176, 225, 314 

Louis XV., ii. 156— iii. 177 

Louis XVI., i. 316, 324, 362, 865, 387 
— ii. 145, 234, 250, 251, 311, 338— 
ill. 63, 67, 103, 136, 212, 236, 299, 
344, 375 

Loois XVIII., i. 44, 72, 77, 84, 88, 813 
— ^his correspondence vith Napo- 
leon, 338, 350— ii. 64, 1 1 l—allusions 
to, 135, 144— his principles, 145, 147 
letters of, 148, 149, 209, 233. 312, 
320, 346— iii. 2, 68, 69, 89— obtains 
an asylum in Prussia, 90> Bl—ta^- 



•Rival in England, 9S, 164, 909, 

909, 820, 822, 323, 338, 344, 355, 
376— bis reception in France, 374 
—his entry into Paris, 375, S79» 
880— advice to, 888, 384, 386, 388— 
proceeds to Lille, 390 — leaves 
France, 391, 392, 394, 395, 399, 

402, 408, 410, 411, 412, 413, 422* 

424, 429 
Lowenbjelm, iii. 194 
Lozier, Bouvet de, trial of, ii. 194. 

195, 235, 237, 267, 276, 277, 278, 283 
Lubeclc, city of, ii. 355— iii. 10, 18, 21, 

34, 37, 52, 66, 78, 79, 82, 67, 93, 108, 

109, 119, 150, 205, 260, 264, 268, 269, 

298 
Luc, castle of, iii. 372 
Lucbesini, M. de, U. 114, 170 
Luneburg, ii. 345— iii. 4, 5, 265 
LuneviUe, congress of, I. 391— ii. 46, 

51, 56, 377, 378 
Ltitzen, battle of, iii. 266, 270 
Luxembourg, i. 331, 339, 341, 315, 346, 

356, 357, 858, 362, 366, 379— U. 6, 

139, 227, 284, 323, 415-411. 253 
Luxembourg, Duchess of, iii. 40 
Luxembourg, Duke de, iii. 319 
Lyons, i. 78, 79, 92, 251, 252, 333, 401 

— ii. 15, 79, 80, 113, 238, 375— iii. 

274, 368, 381, 383, 389, 395,411,413, 

435 

Macdonald, Marshal, i. 13, 273— iH. 
169, 170, 183, 189, 276, 328, 331,332, 
333, 331, 338, 339, 340, 342, 351, 352, 
353, 355, 409, 417, 436 

Macerata, iii. 13 

Mac-EUgot, Captain, i. 98 

MachiavelU, adrice of, U. 207 

Machine, infernal, ii. 26, 251, 278 

Mack, General, i. 340— his escape, 
387— calumny respecting, 379, 384, 
385. 386, 3S7, 388, 389, 407— iU- 24 

Mackintosh, ii. 73 

Mac-Mahon, a spy, ii. 349, 350 

Madrid, ii. 140, 418,419, 420,421, 422 
—iii. 85, 86, 87,95, 110, 112, 14S 

Maestricht, ii. 188 

Magallon, M., i. 145 * 

Magdeburg, iii. 27, 31, 62, 72, 263 

Mahometan festivals, i. 173 

Maillard, M., iU. 67 

Mailly-de-Chateau-Renaud, i. 201 

Malabre, Burfoan, ii. 349 

Mcdesherbes, ii. 250 

Malines, Archbishop o^ U. 184 

Mallet, i. 352— contiiiracy of, iii. 61, 
245, 246, 847, 249, 850, 951, 858, 853, 
254, 255, 256, 257, 288 , 

Malmaisoo, jl. 274, 318, 840, 341, 349, 
350, 302, 872, 373, 376, 379, 391, 40S 
-^. 30, 60, 67, 59, 60, 80, 81, 100, 
102) 108, 104, 108, 109, M4, 148, 158, 
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159— ball at, 173— aUusions to, 18S» 

935, 359* 384, 386, 325, 329— Hi. 301, 

318, 227, 229, 301 
Mahnesbury, Lord, ii. 322, 323 
Malta, expedition against, L 128, 130, 

132, 136, 137, 138, 144, 255, 339— ii. 

4, 70, 7lf 80— taken by the English, 
87, 166, 174, 178, 343, 352— iii. 9 

Manage club, 262, 263 

Manheim, i.74— iii.283 

Mantna, i. 45, 51, 60, 62 — siege of, 63, 
64, 65 — capitulation of, 68, 90, 105, 
112, 116, 137, 178. 245— capitulates 
to the Austrians, 327, 328, 343, 344 
— ii. 1, 377— iii. 123, 362 

Mannscrit de St. H^l^ne, i. 36 

Marabou, i. 146 

Marat, i. 14, ^^, 100— iii. 126 

Marboeuf, M. de, ii. 399 

Marbois, M., ii. 153— letter of, 154, 
155, 157 

Marbot, speech of, i. 68 

Marengo, battle of, i. 300, 314, 339, 
402, 403, 407— ii. 1, 13, 14, I6, 20, 36, 
38, 39> 42, 59, 92, 21 9> 408, 409* 413 
181, 293, 333, 334, 335, 337, 388, 401 
—iii. 273 

Marengo, Captain, i. 183 

Marescot, i. 19— ii. 380, 381 

Maret, M., ii. 51, 53, 115, 143, 154, 158, 
166, 192, 269, 260— iii. 116, 188, 282 
383, 385, 354, 393 

Maria Amelia, ii. 58 

Maria Louisa, iii. 140, 156, 172, 173, 
175, 176, 179, 228, 248, 249, 281,282, 
311, 325,344, 345, 346, 356, 359, 360, 
366 

Maria Louisa, daughterof Charles IV., 
ii.58 

Maria Theresa, iii. 177 

Marie Antoinette, i. 347— iii. 180, 300 

Markoif, Count, ii. 114, 170 

Marmont, i. 41, 42, 229, 230, 232, 
233, 334— ii. 381, 385, 413— iii. 221, 
236, 311, 315, 316, 317, 318, 327, 
330, 334, 335, 336, 341, 342, 343, 
344, 351, 383, 415 

Marseilles, i. 19, 28, 92, 132— iii. 15, 
214, 250, 251 

MarteUo, iii. 68 

Martelly, M., ii. 15 

Martigny, convent of, i. 398, 403 

Massaredo, Admiral, ii. 418 

Massena, i. 306, 393, 397, 401, 403, 
414— ii. 2, 39, 260, 383, 393, 396, 399, 
413— iii. 152, 220, 221,389, 414 

Massias, M., ii. 210 

Mathiesen and SiUeine, iii. 43 

Maubieuil, iii. 363, 364 

Maupeon, Chancellor, 11. 140 

Maximilian, Archduke, iii. 147, 156 

Mecklenburg, iii. 261 

Meddeuburg, Princess of, iii. 1/0 



Mecklenburg Schwerin, Ihdtec^, HL 
343— m. 12, 13, 23, 65, 56, ^%, \\%. 
143, 150, 170, 339 

Mecklenbm^ Schweiin, Duchess oC 

iU. 13 
Mecklenburg Strelitz, iii. 143 
Medici, Marie de, i. 36»— iii. 177 
Meerweldt, i. 104, 106 
Meh^e de la Touche, U. 311, 314, 30(1- 
Mehul, music of, ii. 39 
Melas, General, i. 394— character of^ 

401, 402, 411, 414—41. 1, 233 
Melun, iii. 382, 438 
Melzi, i. 51 

Memingen, ii. 383, 388, 389— iii. 84 
Mennevalle, M. de, IL 151, 155, 157^ 

158 
Menou, General, i. 174, 175, 335— 4L 16^ 

66, 67, 68, 333 
Mentz, i. 9, 105, 883— ii. 305— iii. 89» 

61, 109, 112, 114, 198, 206, 371, 381 
MeriHe, iL 276 
Merlin, minister of Justice, L 74, 84,. 

90— ii. 139, 272 
Messina, i. 138, 145, 183 
Messoodiah, or the Fortunate Spoty. 

i. 191 
Mestre, i. 59, 113 
Mettemich, Count, iii. 113, 143, 14S» 

346, 347 
Meudon, iii. 33 
Mexico, ii. 417 

Miackzinski, his tragical deatli, i. S8ft 
Michaud, General, iii. 33 
Michel, M., ii. 422 
Michot, the actor, ii. 103, 3l6 
Milan, i. 51, 55, 59, 113, 115, 118, 110,, 

345, 400, 401, 403, 404, 411— ii. 1, 3, 

5, 7, 11, 37, 79, 323, 327, 933, 3S4» 

335, 377— iii* 128, 127— senate of» 

362, 389 
Milan, Archduke o^ i. 45 
Military charlatanism, ii. 303 
Miller, John, iU. 206 
MUon, M., iii. 93 
" Minerva,** iU. 197 
Miniessy, Admiral, ii. 308 
Ministry, new, iii. 417 
Minto, Lord, ii. 43 
Miollis, Genera], i. 343— iii. 110, 306 
Miot's history of the expedition to 

Egypt, i. 300 
Mirabeau, ii. 183 
Mirage, illusion of, i. 150, 318 . 
** Misanthropic et R^wntir," a ]^T, 

i. 329 
Mittau, 1. 351— ii. 148-4U. 69, 90, 91» 

394 
Modena, iii. 400 
Mol^, M. de, iU. 418 
Moleke, Colonel, iU. 150 
Molin, atizen, 11. 221 
MoUien, U. \ht 
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Xoiialdewhi, IB. 9tt 

Moncey, Marshal, U. 900 

Monck, i. 389, 390, 393 

Honge, i. 129, 139, 140, 150, 153, 154^ 

186, 236, 243, 295, 320— ii. 181, 183 
Mongelas, M., iii. 211 
Monta^ne, iii. 93 
MontaUvet, M. de, iii.'i;3, 226, 344, 

345 
Mont Cenis, ii. 14 
Montebelio, near Milan, i. 51, 401, 

403, 41»~ii. 119 

Montereau, iii. 331 

Montesquieu, Abbd de, i. 388, 144, 
149— iii. 122, 321, 325, 357 

Montesson, Madame de, i. 6 

Montessuis, iU. 330 

Montgaillard, Coont, i. 70, 73, 73— ii. 
238 

Montholin, Connt de, ii. 196, 199 

Montmartre, ii. 400 

Montmoren, M. de, i. 10— iii. l66 

Montmorency, Cardinal de, iii. 40 

Monuments of Egypt, 1. 378 

Moore, Admiral, ii. 322 

Morand, General, 1. 146, 205— iii. 263 
—mortally wounded, 265, 266 

Morat, field of, i. ll6, 117 

Moreao, success of, i. 50— retreat of, 
63, 64, 90— his reputation, 258, 259, 
264, 273, 273, 274, 306, 407 — il. 
3, 5, 8, 39, 43, 46, 47, 48, 50, 51 
. 99— trial of, 189, 190,193, 194, 198 
207, 234, 235, 237, 338, 239, 241 
346, 249, 263, 264, 266, 267— his 
letter to Napoleon,268— vindication 
of, 269— his conduct, 270— his de- 
fence, 271, 272, 276, 277, 279, 280, 
.382, 284, 286, 290— his departure 
for America, 324, 340, 345, 388— 
iii. 34, 35, 245, 251, 255— joins the 
allied army in Germany, 27 1, 272, 
349 

Moreau, Madame, ii. 50, 61, 90, 385— 
iii. 426 

Morellet, Abb^, his intrigraes, ii. 181 

Morfontaine, Connt de, iii. 319 

Morland killed, ii. 401 

Morpeth, Lord, ii. 3o6— iii. 41 

Mortfontaine, ii. 85, 106 

Mortier, General, U. 177, 260, 343, 
394— iii. 22, 23, 52, 311, 315,391 

Moscow, ii.20l, 204— iii. 194, 214, 246, 
347,383 

MoBes, well of, i. 186 

Mondon, i. 116 

Moulin arrested, i. 38, 39, 360, 37f> 
376, 378, 387 

Mouton, General, iii. 153 

Mniron, Captain, i. 34, 306 

Molheim, i. 70, 73 

Munich, U. 38, 211, 256, 263, 278, 306, 
383, 386, 413— iU»171, 17^* 863, 376 



Monster, ilL 40 

Murad Bey, i. 156, 160, 173, 307, 831, 

303, 344— iii. 355 
Murat, i. 16I, 231, 236— his marriage^ 
343, 344, 345, 346, 359, 36l, 401, 40S 
— ii. 10, 38, 60, 71, 220, 235, 260 — 
intercedes for condemned persons, 
377— fioccess of, 383, 384, 392, 394, 
395, 396, 405— iii. 11, 30, 26, 34, 52, 
86, 87, 144, 145, 222, 223, 237, 238, 
347, 381, 895, 396, 297, 310, 388, 389» 
400, 401 

Murat, Madame, IL 14, 80 
Mussey, ii. 278 
Mustapha-Baraictar, iii. 78 

Kamur, iii. 210 

Nancy, iii. 176 

Nansouty, General, iii. 183 

Nansouty, Madame, ii. 299 

Nantez, ii. 29— iii. 251 

Naples, i. 68— ii. 384, 399— iii. 110» 

223, 388, 402, 415, 426 
Naples, Queen of, iu. 176 
Narbonne, Count de, ii. 260, 305 — ^iii*. 

249 
Narremburg, iii. 162 
National guard, iii. 299 
Natron lakes, i. 231 
Naud^, Gabriel, i. 49 
Nauemburg, iii. 17, 24, 27, 30 
Necker, M., i. 402— ii. 310— iii. 126, 

127, 128, 1S9 
Nelson, i. 132— arrives at Alexandria^ 

138, 145, 163, 164— ii. 358, 411, 413 
Nemours, ii. 312, 313 
Nero and Napoleon, iii. 226, 227 
Ncrtia, Baron de, i. 55 
Neselrode, M., iii. 319, 320, 321 
Netzel, M., iu. 45 
Neufchateau, F. de, i. 90, 95— ii. 257, 

262, 316 
Neufchatel, i. 71— ii. 188— Prince of, 

iii- 78, 79, 150, 162, 238, 278 
Neuilly, ii. 59, 80, 102, 149, 202— iii* 

392 
Nevers, iii. 367 
Ney, Genera], U. 47, 48, 49, 260, 383,. 

386, 413— iii. 29, 247, 272, 328, 334„ 

335, 339, 340, 351, 353, 426 
Niemen, iii. 235, 236 
Nile, battle of, see Aboukir, naval 

batUe of 
Nile, river, i. 152, 173, 179, 182, ]83» 

221— ii. 18 
NoaiUes, M.de,i. 11 
NoaiUes, Count de, iii. 429 
Nogent-sur-Seine, i. 9 
Noirat, atizen, ii. 221, 223 
Nolting, M., Ui. 108, 109 
Normandy, iii. 173 
Notre Dame, celebration of masi »L 

U.6a 
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NovU battle of, i. 340, 407, CIS; 413 
NotozHzoo, Baron, ii. 318 
Nyn&i^enburgr, ill. 171 

Occhio Bello, iii. 400 

Ocfakkchen, iU. 270 

Odeon, theatre of, i. 329 

Oder, iii. 52, 54 

Oertzen, M., iii. 56 

O'Hara, General, L 20, 21 

Oldeobnrg, ii. 396— iiL 157 

Ollioules, passes of, i. 18 

Olmatz, fortress of, i. 53, 64, 98, 9^^ 

ii. 92, 402 
O'Meara, Mr., ii. 301, 211, 336 
Oneglia, i. 17 

Opera, at Paris, i. 331, 387— U. 35 
Orang:e, iii. 368 
Orange, Prince of, iii. 135, 405 
Ordener, General, ii. 818 
Orgon, iii. 369 
<MentC French man of war, i. 136, 

139, 140, 142, 144, 163, l65, 344 

Orleans, ii. 181— 4ii. 344, 359 

Orleans, Dnke of, i. 6, 297— ii. 339— 
iii. 390, 404, 405, 407, 422, 427 

Osnabruck, iii. 267 

Ossian, the poet, iii. 149, 364 

Ostend.iii. 135, 173 

Osterade, iii. 44 

Osterhulz, iii. 151 

Oswald, Sieur, Ui. S6s 

Osy, M., ii. 356— iii. 234, 249 

Ofaranto, Duke of, iii, 385, 417 

Ott, General, i. 401 

Otto, M., i. 3/0— ii. 43, 45, 68, 69, 7»— 
iii. 140 

Ottolini, i. 45, 48 

Oudenot, General, iii. Il6, 182 

Ouvrard, M., ii. 6, 414 — character of, 
415— his arrest, 41 6— liberated, 417 
— sums advanced by, 418 — his 
transactions with Charles, 419 — 
difficulties of, 420, 423— iii. 1, 215 

Oxensteim, remark of, i. 52 

Padua, i. 43, 51, 111 

Palermo, i. 183 

Palma Nuova, i. 44, 51, 69, 65, 66 

Pampeluna, iii. 284 

Paoli, fortune of, i. 5 

Paoli-Chagnny, Count, ii. 14 

Pappenheim, M. de, iii. 25 

Pftris, military college of, i. 7, 9— in- 
surrection at, 12— National conven- 
tion, 34— Napoleon determines to 
march against, 78— parties in, 78 — 
loan advanced by Uie bankers of, 325 
—improvements in, 379, 380, 381 — 
prosperity in, 1 64— allnsions to, l6B, 
175, 180— arrival of the pope at, 
^14 — approach of the allies and de> 
fence of, 315— capitulation of, 8l8i, 



337— f^tes in, S3S- arrival of the 
allied sovere^rns a^ 8^ 

Parma, i. 58— ii. 174, 177— tii- U% 

Paima, Suke at, L 104— M. 58 

Parties, management of, 1. 35^ 3S7 

Pasquier, Baron, iii. 417 

Pasquier, M., iii. 255 

PaMeriano, L 14, 51, 80, 103> 10^ 107* 
108— ii. 57— iii. 129. 345 

Patrauld, Father, i. 5, 33 

Paul I., Emperor, L 327, 336, 337, 338; 
339, assassinated — ^ii. 55, 66 

Paul, Prince, iii. 39, 40, 91 

Pauline, Princess, iiL 372 

Pearl necklace, story respecting, 1. 3 1/ 

Pelard, iii. 369 

Peltier, prosecution of, ii. 73, 73, 160 

Percier the architect, i. 380, 381 

Perignon, General, i. 340— ii. 260 

Perr^, i. 153, 153 

Perregaux, Madcmcdselle, L 130 

Perreganx, M., ilL 316 

Perron, General, iii. 33, 33 

Perron, M., ii. 343 

Persia, mission to, iii. 63 

Peschiera, i. 65, 81, ll6 

Peter the Grea^ trisigedy of, ii. 300 

Peyron, M., iL 349— iiL 44, 45 

Peyronnier, M., iii. 364, 267 

Pfuhl, M., ii. 410, 411 

Pichegro, General, i. 70, 71, 73, 73, 
74, 75, 83, 90, 96— his enmity to Na- 
poleon, U. 188, 189, 190, 193, 194, 
195, 307, 310, 333, 334— his arrest, 
335— some account of, 236, 337, 238, 
239— strangled, 340, 341, 943— exa- 
mination of his body, 343— Ilovigo»8 
account of his death, 244, 846, 846, 
248— allusions to, 268, 869. 870, 878, 

879, 282, 283, 387,331— iiL 8, 14 
Hcot, U. 376 

Piedmont, organization of, ii. 37 
Picrlot, M., ifl. 888 
Pitt, Mr., his retirement firom office, 

ii. 173, 300, 833, 317 

Pirns VII., Pope, his recepti(m!iy Bo- 
naparte, ii. 318, 313— honours ren- 
dered to him, 314, 315— officiates at 
the coronation of Napoleon, 318 — 
returns to Italy, 823, 383— iii. 110 
168,380,235,349,310 

Placenza,!. 401, 403— ii. 174, l77-4ii. 

113 
Plagn^, M. de, iU. 68 
Plague at Jaflk, i. 313, 914 
Platzburg, iii. 19 
Plessen, Coont, Hi. 65, 170 
Plesswitz, armistice of, iiL 370, 9^ 
Plombi^res, waters of; i. 138— «rlp to; 

100— iU. 183, 87^ 879 
Poitrincourt, M^ L 8M 
Polaad, re^estahMshmeat <tf, U. §6 

— paititton «i; ilL Sift, 94t» M9, MS 
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Police, vile system of, i. 351 

Polignac, Messrs., 11. 194, 210, 249— 
trial of, 266, 275, 276, 277, 279 

Polytechnic school, 11. 305 

Pomcranla, occupation of, iii. 193, 
194, 239, 261 

Pompey*s pillar, at Alexandria, i. 378 

Ponlatowski, Prince, 1. 11— ili. 272^ 
274, 275, 276, 278 

Pont-Carrd, 11. 338, 340 

Ponte-Corvo, Prince of, ili. 23, 94, 98, 
99, 100, 101, 107, 119, 120, 121, 122, 
148, 175, 182, 183, 191 

Pont des Arts, building of, i. 380, 381 

Popon, citizen, 11. 243 

Portalls, M., 11. 139 

Porto-Ferrago, iii. 371 

Porto-Legnago, i. 65 

Portugal, invasion of, iii. 80, 143, 220 

Posen, iii. 52, 53, 59 

Poussielgue, 1. 128, 136, 240 

Poz350-dl-BorgO, M.,lil. 321, 352, 407 

Pradel, Count de, iii. 417 

Pradt, Abb4 de, ill. 321, 322, 327 

Pradt, M. de, ill. 417 

Prague, ill. 158, 271, 293 

Prahl, a butcher, 111. 292 

Princes, Germnn, ill. 103 

Priua, the minister, iii. 362 

Prentzlau, ill. 34 

Presburg, treaty of, i. 340— ii. 408— 
iii. 8, 62, 123, 146 

Preussich Eylau, ill. 62, 63 

Pritanee, school of, 1. 385 

Protain, the architect, ii. 17 

Provence, Count de, iii. 90 

Prussia, King of, i. 326, 327, 333— 
iii. 16 

Prussia, Queen of, 11. 233— her hero- 
ism at the battle of Jena, ill. 31, 36 
71 

Prussia, negotiations of, ii. 410— ex- 
tortions in, 43 

Puzy, B. de, 1. 53, 98, 99, 100 

Quasdanowick, General, i. 66 

Quattyveh, 1. 225 

Querel, confession of, ii. 278 

Rabbe, ii. 221 
Kaclne, ii. 182 
Radet, General, iii. 169 
Radizwowitz, General, iii. 148 
Ragideau, the notary, ii. 319 
Ragusa, Duke de, iL 881— ili. SI6, 

828, 334, 384 
Rahmahnieh, i. 154 
Rainvaille, M., iU. 293 
RambouiUet, iii. 359, 360 
Ramel, minister of finance, i. 84 
Ramleh, 1. 194, 195, 196 
Randat, M., ili. 425 
Rapatcl, Adiutaat-general, i. ^8 

VOL. m. 



Rapp, General, I. 369, 41 1, 412— ii. 

23, 26, 100, 168, 169, 184^ 208, 281,. 
282, 302, 304, 312, 313, 338, 378^ 
380, 381, 387, 388, 389, 398 — his. 
account of the batUe of Austerlltz, 
400, 401 — allusions to, 412, 413 — ^iii.. 
23, 36, 37; 39, 43, 52, 53, 54, 70, 153, 
162, 164, 166, 190, 200, 201, 212, 213,, 
214, 236, 237, 238, 24/, 362, 426, 427, 
428,429 

Rastadt, i. 109, lis, 117, 118, 120 
Ratisbon, diet of, ii. 377— iii. 149— 

battie of, 152, 162 
Ravier, 11. 221 
Raville, M. de, i. 55, 56 
Raynal, Abb^, 1. 3—11. 183 
Razumousky, Count, iii. 300 
Real, M., 1. 268 — ii. 190, 235, 237,. 

239, 240, 241, 242, 244, 248, 273, 

282 
R^camier, Madame, ili. 397, 398 
Rechteren, Count de, ii. 342— ili. 92, 

93,95 
Red Sea, passage over, i. 187 
Regglo, Duke de, iii. 138, 329 
Regnault, i. 295, 296— 11. 3, 8, 12, 54, 

90, 253, 254, 255— iii. I72, I78, 22-i, 

226 
Regnier, General, i. 167. 182-11. 108, 

190, 231, 295, 340— iii. 187, 278, 

286, 306, 307 
Relch^nbaeh, M., 111. 276 
Rellle, General, 1. 344 
Reinhardt, minister of foreign affairs, 

i. 292, 360—11. 342, 347— iii. 205 
Relth, Baroness, ii. 208, 214 
Remusat, Madame, ii. 225, 299 
Repnin, Prince, ii. 401 
Revel, ii. 347 

Revolution, French, breaks out, i. 11 . 
Rewbell, 1. 81, 82, 83, 84, 266—111. 151 
Rcy, M., i. 32 
Reynoldt, M., ii. 343 
Rheims, ii. 167— iii. 176 
Rhine, confederation of, iii. 103, 147, 

249, 280 
Rhumbold, M., ii. 343 
Richard I., iii. 155 
Richelieu, Duke de, iii. 417 
Richepanse, General, ii. 48, 49 
Riga, iii. 75 
Rivarol, i. 516 
Riviere, M. de, ii. 194, 210, 249— Ms 

trial, 266, 275, 276, 277, 278, 279 
RivoU, battie of, 1. 64, 81 
Rivoli, Duke de, iii. 182 
Rpab, conferences at, iii. 166, 167 ■ 
Robespierre, i. 31, 70— iii. 126, 413 
Robespierre, the younger, i. 15, 16, 

17»I00 
Rocca, M., iii. 396 
Rochamb^ui, General, ii. 7h 1^1— 

iii. 239 
2o 
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Bochdlos, ii. 270, V7 

Kochfort, ii. 308 

Rochefoucauld, Madame de, ii. 3S0 

Rochefoucauld, M., i. 351~iii. 33, 

182, 137— iii. 319, 357 
JlcBderer, i. 284— ii. 8, 90, 110, 135, 

353 

Roger, ttie apothecary, i. 316 
Rogrer, ii. 176 
Rohan, Cardinal, ii. 323 
Roland, ii. 346, 270, 276 
Roland, Madame, i. 53 
RomaniUos, M., ii. 34»— plots of, iii. 95 
Romanzow, iii. 144 
Rome, i. 68— ii. 179, 183, 338, 397» 
311, 314— iii. 110, 113, 127, laS, 30d, 

223, 230, 295, 310 
Rmne, King of, iii. 138, 388 
Roquelaure, M., ii. 184 
Rosetta, i. 302— ii. 201 
Rosey, Captain, ii. 311 
Ross, M., Ui. 92 
Rotterdam, ii. 357 
Rouen, iii. 343 

Rouge, M., Chappeau, i. 371-^iii. 334 
Rousseau, J. J., MSS. of, i. 71— al- 
lusions to, ii. 183— iii. 140 
RoYigo, Duke of, his memoirs, i. 317, 
339, 243, 407, 409, 410, 411, 413^11. 
17, 41, 60, 64, 143, 161, 154, 155, 
156, 165, 196, 204, 310, 213, 323, 

224, 226, 339, 342, 844, 849, 278, 885, 
313, 318, 396, 402, 408— iii. 12, 27, 
31, 36, 60, 70, 86, 113, 146, 149, 154, 
171, 179, 18.3, 188, 200, 204, 808, 
212, 213, 214, 816, 324, 386, 333, 
234, 845, 246, 247, 868, 374, 379» 884, 
388, 289, SO6 

Ruel, ii. 159, 330— iii. 203, 890 

Rugen, island of, iii. 19i 

Rmnbold, M., ii. 307 

Rn&illon, trial of, ii. 276, 377 

Russia, Empress of, i. 89 

Russia, proposed mediation of, 11. 
I75^treaty of, with England, 853^ 
design ag^nst Sweden, iii. 110 — 
position of, i43-'peBce With Turkey, 
239 

Russian ukate, iii. 93 

Rostan, iii. 184 

Saalfield, iii. 84 

SMiatier, M«, letter of, i. 64 

Sabres of honour, i. 331 

Sadien, G«ierBl, iii. 666, 80t 

43adremont, ii. 647 

Saheleyeh, battle oi; i. l6db l6l« I'tfw 

'97, 169, 181, 188 
8t. Aignan, M., UL 286 
«t. Alphonse, M. de, iU. 101, 191, 196 
fit. Audiol, iii. 368 
St^emard, Bloua^ I* 606,601, 6a9, 

699, 400 



St. Christopher*8, village of, a. 49 

St. aoiid, i. 374, 375, 376, 388, 383, 
384, 385, 889, 393—379, 380— ii. 
4,5, 6, 7* 63, 9 7—105, 118, 156, 
157, 161, 175, 178, 190, 358, SOS, 
381, 388, 305, 315, 320, 325, 333— iii. 
132, 147, 173, 177, 178, 179, 181, M7, 
386, 418, 435 

St. Denis, vaults of, ii. 40, 41 

St. Dizier, iu. 307, 309 

St Domingo, expedition to, ii. 78« 74, 
75, 165 

St. Germain, 1. 341 

St. Helena, i. 18, 14, 16, 76» 80, 81, 
118, 137, 161, 165, 166,808,306, 310, 
815, 317, 319, 388— ii. 98, l65 

St. Hilaire, General, ii. 878, 403, 404, 

405, 406— iii. 153 
St. Jean d'Acre, i. 158, 189, 193, 196, 

198, 201, 202— siege of 204, 305, 207, 
296, 810, 814, 8I6, 219, 230, 835, 343, 
308, 304, 337* 338, 370— ii. 18, 889 
— iU. 160 

St. Jean de Los, iU. 309 

St. JuUen, M., ii. 43 

St. Martin, ii. 398 

St. Martin, Countess, iii. IS 

St. Ouen, iii. 374 

St. Petersburg, i. 836— ii. 83, 174, 

175, 214, 324, 348— iii. 33, 79» 114, 
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